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Art.  I.  The  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke^  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First :  with  Memoirs  of  his  Cm^ 
temporaries.  By  Cutiibert  William  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols.  London:  Henry  Colburn.  1837. 

TN  glancing  at  the  biography  of  our  country,  from  the  Ucforma- 
tion  to  the  Revolution,  the  names  of  two  individuals  stand  out 
with  remarkable  prominence;  those  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke.  The  former  indeed  in  part  eclipses  the  latter; 
having  effected  more  or  less  directly  such  changes  in  philosophy 
and  science,  as  to  secure  veneration  in  every  civilized  land.  His 
rival,  although  neither  so  great  in  mind,  nor  so  distinguished  in 
his  circumstances,  was  nevertheless  superior  to  him  in  virtue,  and 
altogether  an  extraordinary  personage.  He  will  never  fail  to 
command  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  whilst  our  law's  and  con¬ 
stitution  endure ;  and  we  may  well  wonder,  that  hitherto  so  little 
has  been  known  respecting  the  details  of  his  public  and  private 
life.  We  shall  attempt  a  sketch  of  both  ;  letting  in  the  lights  of 
contemporary  history  upon  them,  as  we  proceed ;  and  concluding 
with  a  very  few  observations  on  his  works,  as  well  as  on  the 
volumes  now  before  us. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  born  just  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  either  on  the  1st  of  February,  1.551,  or  late  in  the 
previous  year,  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  who  died  eleven  years 
after  the  event ;  leaving  this  only  son,  and  seven  daughters,  sur¬ 
viving  him.  He  had  been  a  gentleman  of  competent  estate,  and 
ancient  family ;  residing  in  the  parish  of  Mileham,  near  East 
Dereham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  lady  was  a  worthy, 
wealthy,  and  well-born  \voman,  named  Winifred  Knightley. 
VOL.  in.  2  .M 
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Sitting  by  ber  parlour  fire-side,  unexpected  pains  of  parturition 
overtook  her;  and  before  she  could  be  carried  up  stairs,  thefut\ire 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  made  liis  appearance.  At  ten 
years  old  he  went  to  the  Grammar  school  at  Norwich,  wliere  lie 
continued  seven  years,  before  his  guardians  removed  him  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1567.  Yet  upon  the  whole,  next 
to  nothing  is  to  be  gathered  respecting  him,  from  his  infancy  to 
mtuihood ;  except  that  it  does  not  appear  he  ever  graduated]  al¬ 
though  remaining  at  die  University  through  the  usual  period.  In 
the  library  at  Holkharn,  ‘  there  are  many  law  authorities  contalii- 
*  ing  his  autographs  and  notes,  dated  at  a  very  early  time  of  his 
‘  life.*  If  the  evidence  be  satisfactory,  that  these  have  an  origin 
prior  to  his  removal  to  the  metropolis,  we  may  fairly  imagine  him 
to  have  possessed  habits  of  application  almost  premature.  Some 
of  the  books  thus  illustrated  are  Siiid  to  be  ‘  of  a  nature  which 
‘would  defy  the  mental  digestion  of  a  modern  student.*  'I'lie 
flowery  fields  of  Contingent  llemainders  must  indeed  in  those 
days  have  seemed  even  far  less  attractive  than  at  present.  Our 
ancestors  thought  proper  to  veil  their  legal  wisdom  in  the  bar¬ 
barisms  of  a  foreign  idiom.  Fletii,  Britton,  Ilengham,  and  Lit¬ 
tleton,  under  the  liirsute,  though  venerable  garb  of  black-letter, 
frowned  awiiy  all,  but  die  diligent,  from  any  study  of  law  and 
jurisprudence.  Ability  and  poverty  seemed  ec|ually  necessary  to 
reconcile  young  men  to  the  Reports  of  Plowden  and  Dyer.  But 
as  every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  we  find  Edward  Coke,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  ample  inheritance,  transferring  himself  at  tw  enty,  from 
the  allurements  of  Alma  Mater,  to  Cliftbrd’s  Inn,  London ;  and 
in  die  ensuing  spring  of  1572,  becoming  a  student  in  the  Temple. 
He  w’as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  much 
sooner  than  was  then  customary ;  since  eight  or  nine  years  of 
probation  elapsed  in  ordinary  cases.  But  the  benchers  had 
already  noticed  him;  and  he  experienced  the  truth  of  the  inspired 
proverb,  ‘  lliat  in  all  labour  there  is  profit.*  His  practice  ot 
getting  up  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  wdiich  is  affirmed  upon 
the  testimony  of  a  grandson,  must  have  secured  him  a  double 
life  for  his  pursuits.  Tlie  courts  then  seldom  sat  later  than  noon ; 
80  that  the  business  of  a  barrister,  however  burthened  w  ith  briets 
would  still  leave  sufficient  leisure  for  careful  and  extended  re¬ 
searches.  In  Trinity  Term,  1.578,  Coke  pleaded  his  maiden 
cause ;  and  he  soon  received  the  appointment  of  Reader  to  Lyons 
Inn, — a  situation  which  he  filled  with  the  highest  credit.  He 
began  to  rise  in  general  estimation,  enlarging  at  the  same  time 
^th  his  connexions  and  his  property.  Pleasure  rarely  succeeded 
in  tempting  him  from  the  thickets  and  briars  of  a  laborious  pr<> 
fession ;  even  after  he  had  improved  and  engrafted  them  by  his 
perseverance  and  industry’,  so  as  to  metamorphose  the  wilderness 
into  a  vineyard.  He  was  never  suspected  ot  the  least  tendency 
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to  licentious  conduct :  pride,  reserve,  love  of  distinction,  and 
fondness  perhaps  for  money  as  the  means '  of  obtaining  it,  M^ere 
rather  his  striking  characteristics.  As  to  his  person,  great  neat¬ 
ness  of  dress  was  combined  with  close  economy  in  his  expenses. 
In  fact,  his  succesvsors  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  his  careful¬ 
ness.  The  paternal  domains  widened  under  his  thrifty  manage¬ 
ment.  He  kept  what  worldlings  call  the  main  chance  in  view, 
with  a  step  as  steady  as  time,  and  an  appetite  as  keen  as  deatli : 
laying  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  after  the  most  admired 
fashion.  Enormous  and  numerous  manors,  in  Essex  and  Dorset¬ 
shire,  were  gradually  added  to  the  estates  of  Titleshall  Austens 
and  Castle  Acre  Priory,  in  his  own  county.  James  I.  once  told 
him  on  the  purchiise  of  the  Priory,  that  he  had  already  as  much 
land  as  it  w^as  decent  in  a  subject  to  possess ;  to  w'hich  Sir  Edward 
quaintly  replied,  ‘Then,  please  your  Majesty,  1  will  only  add 
‘this  one  Acre  more  to  my  property.*  Yet  liad  so  shrewd  and 
successful  a  lawyer  done  nothing  else  than  enable  a  descendant 
to  found  the  splendours  of  Holkham,  we  question  whether  Lord 
Leicester  himself  would  have  gloried,  as  he  may  now  do,  in  his 
descent  from  such  an  ancestor. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  thirty  years,  spent  by 
Coke  at  the  bar,  w'ere  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Culminating  in 
fame,  lie  enjoyed  daily  intercourse  with  Egerton,  Croke,  Grim- 
stone,  Yelverton,  Tanfield,  and  even  his  great  antagonist  Francis 
Bacon.  He  could  not  have  been  deficient  in  classical  knowledge  J 
w’hilst  in  the  sUitute  and  common  law,  few  if  any  were  his  equals." 
His  recorded  speeches  are  replete  with  erudition;  unadorned 
with  beauties  of  imagination;  but  evincing  close  adherence  to  the 
filets  of  the  matter  in  liand.  There  were  no  good  reporters ;  nor, 
had  there  been,  would  he  have  found  favour  in  their  sight ;  since 
neither  polished  manners,  nor  humility  of  demeanour,  permitted 
him  to  conciliate  his  inferiors.  One  feels  a  little  curious  to  com¬ 
pare  the  emoluments  of  the  long  robe,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  with  those  of ’a  more  golden  period.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  first-rate  practice,  made 
only  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Bacon  derived  six  thou¬ 
sand  from  his  office  of  Attorney  General;  and  Coke  seven 
thousand,  including  ordinary  and  extraordinary  fees.  Salaries 
Were  then  miserably  small ;  so  that  the  labourer,  instead  of  being 
deemed  worthy  of  his  wages,  had  no  other  course  left  open  to  tho 
cravings  of  ambition  or  covetousness,  than  to  enrich  himself  with 
chips  and  perquisites.  Even  under  James  IL,  at  the  trial  of  the^ 
Seven  Bishops,  the  highest  fees  to  counsel  did  not  exceed  twenty 
pounds :  nor  is  the  gross  amount  of  them,  as  disbursed  on  that 
solemn  occasion,  announced  to  have  gone  beyond  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Things  had  been  still  worse,  if  we  may  credit 
a  memorandum  of  the  churchwardens  for  St.  Margaret,  West- 
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minster,  in  1476 ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  ‘  one  Roger  Fylpott, 

<  a  learned  counsellor,*  remunerated  for  his  services,  with  the 
overwhelming  allowance  of  three  shillings  and  eight  pence,  be¬ 
sides  a  groat  for  his  dinner!  Taking  all  the  difference  of  relative 
values  into  the  comparison,  Edward  Coke  therefore  must  have 
been  an  envied  advocate.  The  court  smiled  upon  his  rugged 
energies.  Mammon  had  taken  him  by  the  right  hand.  He  be¬ 
came  lecturer  to  the  Temple,  a  Bencher,  Recorder  of  Norwich, 
Coventry,  and  London  successively,  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  Solicitor  General, —with  marvellous  rapidity  and  facility. 
The  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1592,  placed  him  in  a  situation  the  most  delicate  ima¬ 
ginable.  Between  his  stern  sense  of  what  w’as  due  to  that  as¬ 
sembly  and  the  people,  and  the  awe  with  which  every  rank  and 
class,  except  the  puritans,  quailed  before  their  Amazonian  Queen, 
would  have  sorely  embarrassed  a  less  experienced  mind.  He 
emerged,  however,  unscathed  from  the  fiery  trial.  Yelverton, 
his  successor,  strove  in  vain  to  avoid  tlie  invidious  honour :  and 
in  his  singular  remonstrance,  has  drawm  without  design  a  personal, 
as  well  as  an  intellectual  portraiture  of  Edward  Coke :  ‘He  that 
‘  supplietli  this  place  ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely, — stately 
‘and  well  spoken  ;  his  voice  great,  his  courage  majestical,  his  na- 
‘  ture  haughty,  and  his  purse  plentiful  and  heavy :  but  contrarily, 

‘  the  stature  of  my  body  is  small,  myself  not  so  well  spoken,  my 
‘  voice  low,  my  carriage  of  the  common  fashion,  my  nature  soft 
‘  and  bashful,  my  purse  thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plentiful.’  Yet 
Y^elverton  turned  out  a  capital  Speaker ;  while  Coke,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  Attorney  General,  a  post  involving  at  that  time  real  and 
close  attendance  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of  the  nominal 
summons  now  deemed  sufficient,  mounted  the  ladder  of  opulence 
and  society,  with  less  consideration  and  more  arrogance,  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  wisdom  and  learning. 

•His  first  marriage,  in  1582,  to  the  young,  discreet,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Bridget  Paston,  whose  lovely  picture  by  Casati,  representing 
her  seat^  at  a  table  wdth  a  flower  in  her  hand,  adorns  the  yellow’ 
dressing-room  at  Hoik  ham,  enriched  him  with  a  large  share  of 
domestic  happiness,  very  valuable  connexions,  a  fortune  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  a  noble  family  of  children,  and  tlie  possession  of 
Hundngfield  Hall,  in  Suffolk.  This  fine  old  mansion  no  longer 
exists ;  but  great  w’as  its  notoriety  under  the  Tudors.  The  late 
rector  of  Onehouse,  in  that  county,  describes  it  with  the  zest  of 
an  accomplished  antiquary ;  and  sets  before  our  eyes,  as  in  an  old 
engraving,  the  habitation  of  the  jurisconsult : 

The  Queen’s  Oak,  at  Huntingfield,  is  situated  in  a  pork  of  the 
Lord  Hunsdon,  about  two  bow-shots  distant  from  the  old  mansion- 
house  of  Huntingfield  Hall,  w'here  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
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tertained  by  this  nobleman,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  in  a  kind  of  rural  majesty.  The  apjiroach  to  the  hall  was  by  a 
bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  river  Blythe,  and  if  I  remember  rightly; 
through  three  square  courts.  A  gallery  was  continued  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  which,  opening  with  a  balcony  over  the  porch, 
gave  an  air  of  grandeur,  with  some  variety  to  the  front.  The  great 
hall  was  built  round  six  massy  oaks !  which  originally  supported  the 
roof,  as  they  grew.  Upon  these,  the  funsters,  and  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  used  to  hang  their  nets,  cross-bows,  hunting.poles,  saddles, 
calivers,  and  belts.  The  roots  of  them  had  been  long  decayed  when  I 
visited  this  romantic  building  ;  and  the  shafts,  sawn  off  at  the  bottom, 
were  supported  either  by  irregular  logs  of  wood  driven  under  them,  or 
by  masonry.  Part  of  the  long  gallery,  where  the  queen  and  her 
attendants  used  to  divert  themselves,  was  converted  into  an  immense 
cheese-chamber  ;  and  upon  my  first  hstking  into  it  in  the  dusk  of  a 
summer’s  evening,  when  a  number  of  those  huge  circular  things  were 
scattered  on  the  floor,  it  struck  me,  that  the  maids  of  honour  had  just 
slipt  off  their  fardingales  to  prepare  for  a  general  romping.  The  oak 
is  still  standing, — a  most  magnificent  relic.  The  trunk,  a  mere  shell, 
is  about  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference,  and  still  supporting 
branches  widely  extended  in  all  directions,  clothed  in  beautiful  foliage.* 
— Vol.  I.,  pp.  121,  122. 

It  W’as  here,  that  for  seventeen  years  Sir  Edward  Coke  retired 
for  recreation ;  or  for  deeper  studies,,  than  the  bustle  of  a  metro-, 
polis  allowed  him  opportunities  to  enjoy.  His  first  lady  died  in, 
1598.  He  affectionately  mentions  her  in  his  private  journal,  as 
‘  a  most  beloved  and  most  excellent  wife,  who  lived  well  and 
^  happily,  and  fell  asleep  as  a  true  hand-maid  of  the  Lord,  with 
‘  whom  she  went  to  live  and  reign  in  heaven.’  Her  surviving 
children  were  ten  in  number,  and  perhaps  seemed  so  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  wasting  any  protracted  interval  in  attempts  to  supply 
her  place.  Lord  Burleigh  had  always  been  his  patron  ;  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  that  minister.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  the 
youthful  and  opulent  widow  of  Sir  William  Hatton,  l>ecame  the 
immediate  object  of  his  ambition.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
there  appeared  no  less  a  rival  in  the  field  of  love,  as  well  as  of 
fame,  tnan  his  constant  antagonist,  Francis  Bacon.  The  Cecils 
supi^rted  Coke;  and  the  powerful  Lord  Essex,  Bacon.  Heiresses 
or  rich  widows  were  considered  then,  as  now,  legitimate  game 
for  knaves,  fortune-hunters,  and  nobles.  Coke  bore  away  the 
prize,  as  he  triumphantly  imagined :  although  the  loser,  in  the 
end,  found  by  far  the  best  grounds  for  congratulation.  No  nuptials 
could  have  proved  more  unfortunate-  The  bridegroom,  in  his 
forty-ninth  year,  with  all  the  formal  habits  of  his  profession,  had 
bound  himself  for  life,  to  a  haughty  and  ill-tempered  woman,  as 
athirst  for  distinction  as  himseli,  and  very  clever  into  the  bargain. 
She  w'as  moreover  one  of  the  court  beauties ;  herself  barely  of 
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age,  on  laying  aside  the  weeds  of  widowhood.  The  delight  of 
her  whole  soul  consisted  in  festivals,  plays,  masques,  and  every 
variety  of  revelry ;  whilst  her  new  partner  gave  but  few  large 
entertainments,  took  no  pleasure  in  festivities,  studied  hard  and 
unceasingly,  went  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and  rose  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Their  connubial  infelicity  may  be  conceived 
from  a  humorous  accident,  which  occurred  some  time  afterw’ards. 
During  the  trials  before  the  T^ord  Chief  Justice,  of  the  Somerset 
murderers  it  came  out  in  evidence,  that  one  Foreman,  a  conjuror 
of  I^mbcth,  w’as  frequently  consulted  by  ladies  and  other  females, 
to  inform  them,  whether  they  should  bury  tlieir  present  husbands 
and  who  would  be  their  successors.  Before  the  gipsey,  however, 
would  tell  any  thing,  he  extorted  their  autograph  signatures  in 
what  he  termed  his  Alphabetictil  Book ;  which,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  prosecutors,  w\is  produced  in  court.  Coke  gruffly 
ordered  it  to  be  read  aloud ;  when  to  the  rich  amusement  of  the 
audience,  on  the  very  first  leaf,  his  lordship's  ears  w’ere  greeted 
with  the  name  of  his  ow’ii  gentle  spouse,  amidst  sensations  more 
difficult  to  describe  tlumejisy  to  imagine.  In  the  manor  of  Corfe 
Castle,  the  mansion  and  estate  of  Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  and  Hatton  House,  in  Holborne,  he  acquired  a  life  interest 
by  this  second  marriage ;  and  w’ithin  eight  years  after  its  occur¬ 
rence,  he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas; 
whence  he  was  advanced  to  the  King’s  Bench,  in  KilS,  by 


James  1. 

Yet  two  or  three  circumstances  should  be  previously  noticed, 
before  we  contemplate  his  conduct  on  die  bench ;  both  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  state  of  society,  and  as  bearing  upon  his  own  history. 
Oddly  enough,  although  he  then  filled  one  of  the  highest  law- 
offices  under  the  crow  n,  he  nevertheless  permitted  his  union  w  ith 
l^y  Elizabeth  to  be  illegally  solemnized.  Whitgift  at  that  time 
wielded  the  crozier  of  Canterbury,  a  severe  and  narrow'-minded 
churchman,  W’ho  is  supposed  to  have  been  Master  of  ’I  rinity, 
when  Coke  was  a  member  of  that  college  at  Cambridge.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  dates  demonstrates  this  to  have  been  improbable;  but 
true  it  is,  that  on  the  queen  appointing  the  latter  to  his  post  of 
Attorney  General,  the  prelate  presented  him  with  a  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament,  accompanying  it  with  the  fatherly  admonition,  *  that  ho 
‘  had  studied  the  law^s  of  man  in  sufficient  measure,  and  that 
•  henceforth,  he  would  have  him  study  tiie  laws  of  God.’  Nearly 
oqui\Tilent,  how’ever,  to  tliose,  in  the  Archbishop’s  estimation, 
were  the  law’s  of  the  Church  of  England :  as  whose  metropolitan, 
he  had  just  issue<l  a  Declaration,  that  all  persons  offending  against 
the  canons,  by  marrying  otherwise  than  by  banns  or  license,  or 
infringing  their  enactments  as  to  form,  time,  or  place,  should  be 
nrosocuteti  w’ith  the  utmost  diligence.  The  Attorney  Gencnil 
had  either  failed  to  remember  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  or 
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counted  upon  his  rank  and  connexions  for  an  exemption.  The 
result  showed,  that  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  Coke  and 
Lady  Hatton  had  plii^hted  their  sacred  vows  in  a  private  house, 
without  either  banns  or  license;  and  Whitgift  lost  not  a  moment 
in  citinj^  them  before  his  tribunal.  Few  things  manifest  more 
strongly  the  feartul  manner,  in  which  minds  of  pride  and  mettle 
then  trembled  before  lawn-sleeves  and  a  mitre.  Through  their 
proxies,  the  high  contracting  parties,  together  with  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  all  others  present  at  the  ceremonial,  prostrated 
themselves  in  abject  and  respectful  submission,  for  the  mercy  of 
the  Protestant  Hildebrand ;  too  liappy  to  have  thereby  escaj)ed 
the  greater  excommunication.  It  had  not  long  been  settled, 
when  the  trials  of  Lords  Essex  and  Southampton,  for  higli  treason 
in  Westminster  Hall,  exhibited  the  melancholy  fact,  that  if  Coke 
h.ad  been  recently  trampled  upon  himself,  he  knew  also  how  to 
trample  in  his  turn.  Yet  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
throughout  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  there  existed 
not  a  court  in  the  realm,  which  was  not  rather  a  den  of  infamy, 
than  a  seat  of  justice.  Tenderness  towards  a  prisoner  seemed  as 
unknown  as  delicacy  of  carriage  in  common  life.  Jurisprudence 
and  equity,  in  pnictice  if  not  in  tlieory,  were  exactly  personified 
in  the  sovereign  virago,  whom  the  Cecils  and  l\)])lmms,  the 
lawyers,  bisho])s,  warriors,  statesmen,  jmets,  and  courtiers,  unani¬ 
mously  flattered,  inflamed,  and  worshipj)ed.  *  Coke  had  no 
bowels,  as  a  counsel,  whatever  sternness  of  integrity  he  might 
subsequently  develope  {is  a  judge.  Pleading  for  the  crown,  in 
February,  1600,  before  the  House  of  I^ords,  we  are  disgusted  and 
sickened  with  such  {idulation  as  the  following :  ‘  Although  I  can- 
‘  not  spccik  without  reverend  commendations  of  her  majesty’s 
‘most  honourable  justice,  yet  I  think  her  overmuch  clemency  to 
^  some  persons  turneth  to  overmuch  cruelty  for  herself ;  for,  al- 
‘  tliough  the  rebellious  {ittempts  iiuide  lately  were  so  exceeding 
‘  heinous,  yet  out  of  her  princely  mercy,  no  man  was  racked^  tor~ 
‘  iured^  or  pressed  to  speak  any  thing  further  than  of  their  own 
‘accord  and  willing  minds,  so  tfiat  to  sec  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
‘  will  have  the  truth  known,  is  admirable  beyond  the  conceit  of 
‘man’s  capacity!*  Well  might  such  favours,  as  not  to  be 
agonized  upon  suspicion  through  the  boots  or  thumb-screw,  have 
roused  tlic  patriots  and  puritans  !  Coke  and  Paeon  were  on  the 
same  side  in  this  affair  of  Essex,  which,  though  not  creditid)lc  to 
either,  was  the  extreme  of  infamy  to  B{icon.  *^1  he  future  author 
of  the  Novum  Organum  had  experienced  unpandlelcd  patronage 
from  that  unfortunate  leader,  whom  he  now  pursued  to  the  death. 
Little  could  the  gallant  suitor  of  Elizabeth  have  conceived,  wlieii 
he  was  stretching  an  influence  with  his  mistress  in  its  very  nature 
so  precarious,  that  the  idol  of  his  {idmiring  efforts  would  be  an 
adder  in  the  path,  biting  the  horse’s  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shoidd 
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fall  backwiird.  As  to  all  that  constitutes  honesty  of  character, 
there  can  exist  scarcely  a  comparison  between  the  jurisconsult 
and  the  philosopher.  Each  of  them  indeed  prowled  about  tlie 
imlaces  of  the  powerful,  like  a  cat  creeping  over  the  tiles,  from  a 
lower  roof  to  a  higher  one :  yet  so  did  every  courtier  of  their  ac- 
quaintitnee.  Royal  favour  was  literally  to  tliem  the  breath  of 
their  nostrils ;  as  a  notorioas  bishop  once  avowed  to  king  James. 
The  latter  prince,  on  succeeding  his  kinswoman,  was  suffocated 
witli  the  fumes  of  his  reception.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  own  speeches  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament; 

‘  Shall  it  ever  be  blotted  out  of  my  mind,  how  at  my  first  entry 
‘  into  tliis  my  kingdom,  the  people  of  all  sorts,  rid  and  ran,  nay, 
‘rather  flew  to  meet  me?  Their  eves  flaming  nothing  but 
‘  sparkles  of  affection ;  their  mouths  and  tongues  uttering  nothing 
‘  but  sounds  of  iov ;  their  hands,  feet,  and  all  the  rest  of  their 
.  ‘  members,  in  their  gestures  discovering  a  passionate  longing  and 
‘  earnestness  to  meet  and  embrace  their  new  sovereign  !*  We 
have  no  reason  for  imagining  that  the  Attorney-General  loitered 
in  the  political  scramble.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  his  office, 
with  the  additional  dignity  of  Knighthood ;  which  the  monarch 
conferred  upon  him  at  Greenwich.  This  quickened  the  tide  of 
liis  outrageous  loyalty ;  as  became  disgracefully  manifest,  when 
in  the  next  November,  he  had  to  conduct  the  citse  against  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Ilis  display  of  brutalism  on  the  occasion  must 
be  familiar  to  every  reader.  He  appeared  to  much  greater  ad- 
vanUige  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot;  shortly  after  which  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  l^leas. 

Here  we  enter  upon  that  chapter  of  his  biography  which  exhi¬ 
bits  him  among  the  illustrious  of  the  earth.  In  days  when 
Chancellors  defiled  their  hands  with  bribes,  his  worth  and  inte¬ 
grity  remained  almost  alone  unsullied.  He  struggled  manfully, 
and  not  alwiiys  unsuccessfully,  with  the  crown  itself,  at  whose 
arbitrary  w’ill  he  held  the  scales  of  justice.  He  had  resolved  that 
their  impartiality  should  be  maintained;  and  lie  unerringly  kept 
his  resolution.  No  suitor  could  complain  of  delay,  or  deflection 
from  righteousness,  in  his  decisions.  He  heard — weighed — and 
gave  judgment.  His  charges  to  juries,  tedious,  and  overladen 
with  legm  lore,  as  well  as  encrusted  with  the  inaccuracies  of 
rejKirters,  are  nevertheless  full  of  good  sense  and  patriotism.  The 
pri'sent  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  had  not  been  forgotten.  Infir¬ 
mities  of  temper  form  the  staple  of  the  few  whining  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  his  bitterest  adversaries.  Upon  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  Pleas,  JSir  Henry  Hobart  succeeded  him  as 
Attorney ;  while  the  gifted  Bacon  became  Solicitor  General.  Sir 
Exiward,  as  might  be  imagined,  had  always  withstood  his  rival’s 
udyancemeiit ;  and  even  once  addrt'sst'd  him  in  open  court  wdth 
this  astounding  objurg«ition  ;  ‘  Sir,  if  you  have  any  tooth  against 
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<  me,  pluck  it  out ;  for  it  will  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth 
‘in  your  head  will  do  you  good!*  It  was  from  tlie  same  bitter 
fountain,  no  doubt,  that  queen  Elizabeth  derived  her  opinion 
communicated  to  Lord  Essex,  that  his  client  ‘had  a  great  wit, 

‘  and  an  excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good  learning  j 
‘  but  in  law,  she  rather  thought,  he  could  make  show  to  the  utter- 
‘  most  of  his  knowledge,  than  that  he  wtis  really  deep.’  Of  course, 
hostilities  M^axed  warmer  than  ever,  between  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Solicitor,  under  such  circumstances.  The  one  could  ad¬ 
mire,  and  sometimes  did  so,  the  inflexible  uprightness  of  the 
other,  which  unhappily  he  failed  to  imitate ;  whilst  as  to  genius, 
the  father  of  our  common  law  was  like  an  owl  with  the  eagle,  by 
the  side  of  the  restorer  of  science.  His  substantial  fame  may 
fairly  repose  upon  his  possessing  a  monopoly  of  honesty  amidst  a 
generation  of  hypocrites  and  scoundrels.  Had  Diogenes  entered 
England,  with  his  lantern,  there  were  weary  years  when  he  must 
have  gone  down  to  Westminster  for  the  object  of  his  search.  The 
finger  of  the  Cynic  w'ould  have  pointed  to  a  stern  and  frowning 
dispenser  of  the  laws,  robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  with  thought¬ 
ful  features  and  an  elevated  forehead,  mingling  some  terror  with 
many  dignified  adjudications,  after  the  manner  of  Minos  or 
liliadumanthus : 

r^Toi  M/vua  thov  A/c;  ayXaov  u/ov 

Xgutfsov 

II/x£vov-oi  ds  /mv  afJt<pi  dixa;  tt^ovro  amxra 

llfimiy  fffraoTif  n,  xar  A/do;  35 ! 

.  James  had  clearly  no  discernment  into  character,  or  lie  would 
never  have  employed,  and  much  less  elevated  to  the  Bench,  a 
lawyer,  who  scrupled  not  to  serve  the  prerogative  of  the  Lord’s 
Anointed,  as  Buchanan,  in  earlier  days,  had  every  now  and  then 
served  his  person.  When  the  autocratic  pedant  expected  him  to 
bow  down  to  the  golden  image,  as  w’ell  as  others,  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  mistaken  his  man.  In  the  instance  of  Marroaduke 
I^ngdale,  the  lords  of  the  council  had  called  the  judges  before 
them  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  Coke  nobly,  yet  respectfully 
expostulated.  Again ;  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  crown  to 
consult  the  justices  in  all  the  courts,  as  to  causes  which  were  after¬ 
wards  to  be  submitted  to  them.  Coke,  abhorring  what  he  termed 
‘an  auricular  taking  of  opinions,*  fortliwith  opposed  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  practice,  as  being  not  more  disgraceful  than  it  was 
illegal.  Tests,  however,  of  his  integrity,  still  more  decisive, 
were  yet  to  be  given.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1610,  be  was. 
questioned,  as  to  the  authority  that  might  be  claimed  by  the. 
monarch  for  his  innumerable  proclamations;  whether,  in  fact,  they 
should  have  equal  force  of  law  with  Acts  of  Parliament.  Lord 
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Clmncellor  Elle«inere  enjoined  him  to  uphold  what  In's  MajcRtv 
desired,  {ind  ‘  wherever  there  was  no  precedent,  to  leave  it  to  the 

•  kin^,  to  order  it  according  to  his  wisdom,  and  the  good  of  liis 
‘  subjects ;  for  otherwise  the  king  of  these  kingdoms  would  he  no 
^better  off  than  a  Doge  of  Venice:  *  to  which  Sir  hklwanl  thus 
magnanimously  replied :  ‘  I  answered,  that  whore  authority  and 
^precedent  are  wanting,  there  is  need  of  great  consideration,  U;- 

*  tore  any  thing  of  novelty  he  established  ;  and  to  provide  that 
‘  this  be  not  agjunst  the  law  of  the  land  :  for,’  I  said,  ‘  the  king 

♦  cannot  change  any  part  of  the  common  law,  nor  create  any 
Soffenci*  by  his  proclamation,  which  was  not  an  offence  before, 

*  tpiihout  Parliament :  and  that  an  indictment  includes  offences 
^contra  letjeset  statnta  ;  but  that  I  never  heard  of  one  concluding 
^(VPttra  regiam  proclamationem  /’  This  was  surely,  for  that  time 
of  day,  the  severity  of  wisdom,  and  plain  dealing.  Nor  slioidd 
it  be  forgotten,  w’hen  freedom  walks  abroad,  as  it  now  does  in 
silver -slippers,  that  words,  such  as  these,  were  spoken  in  the  verv 
tnouth  of  tlie  lion.  Another  example  of  his  legal  patriotism 
should  here  be  mentioned,  'rhe  High  Commission  was  an  arbi¬ 
trary  conclave,  whose  decrees  soared  far  superior  to  any  revision 
whatsoever,  and  w’ere  daily  multiplying  against  the  liberties  and 
properties  of  the  people.  None  eitlier  pe(*ped,  or  muttered,  or 
moved  a  wing,  in  high  places,  towards  abolishing  or  even  resist¬ 
ing  so  enormous  a  grievance.  'I'lie  new  judge  alone  expressed 
his  jealousy  of  it  from  the  commencement  of  his  judicial  duties, 
lie  siiw,  that  it  more  and  more  infringed  iijxm  the  right  of  the 
subject  to  a  trial  by  his  equals ;  and  therefore,  when  nominated 
with  his  learned  brethren  amongst  the  High  CommissioiuTs,  he 
refused  at  once  to  sit,  and  exhorted  others  t(»  do  the  same.  Call 
and  wormwood  would  have  been  about  as  agreeable  both  to  church 
and  state,  as  this  sort  of  uncompromising  intrepidity.  Archbishop 
Abbott,  who  had  succeeded  Whitgift,  delivered  an  oration  in 
rain,  ‘on  the  care  and  providence  of  the  sovereign/  desirous  tts 
he  was,  aceording  to  his  gnice,  to  proceed  smnmarihf  against  the 
schisms,  factions,  and  blasphemies,  each  dav  augmenting  in 
abundaiiet'.  The  Chief  Justice  only  ans\vered  by  his  deeds.  Sir 
William  Chancey  had  been  committed  by  the  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
mission  for  sundry  tnnisgressions ;  and  was  brought  up  at  the  bar 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Lord  Coke  and 
his  colleagues  set  him  at  large  on  bail,  until  the  next  term  ;  when 
a  conference  took  place  between  the  high  commissioners  and  the 
twelve  judges.  James,  backed  by  his  bishops,  moved  ht*aveu  ami 
earth  in  the  business ;  not  less  to  demolish  tlie  effect  of  Coke’s 
j^ound  exposition  of  bis  own  views,  than  to  frighten  down  all  these 
combinations  amongst  the  sages  of  the  law  against  his  arbitrary 
proceixlings.  Menaces,  for  once,  seem<*d  insufficient  for  their 
f ur]H>se :  a  eireuinstanee  altogether  (Iik*  to  the  Hrmuess  and  tact 
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qF  the  leailiii^^  jud^e/  Secret  consuIUitions,  *  besides  simiihonses 
before  the  l^rivy  Council,  all  terminated  in  storm  and  vapour. 
James  ultimately  felt  compelled  to  declare  and  promise,  that  he 
would  ‘  reform  the  high  commission  in  divers  points  and  jvurticu-' 
‘lars;  and  reduce  it  to  certain  spiritual  causes.’  True  it  is,  tliat 
like  earlier  and  later  professions,  the  pledge  of  the  crown  proved 
as  hollow  as  a  cracked  bell :  yet  it  is  equally  true,  tliat  a  vigorous 
stand  was  thus  made  and  stipported  by  Coke,  which  had  no  ade¬ 
quate  parallel,  until  the  memorable  non-payment  by  Hampden  of 
twenty  shillings  for  ship-money.  We  may  imagine  the  flutter  and 
agitation,  produced  among  the  reverend  dignitaries  of  mother 
church,  through  the  invasion  of  their  rookeries,  by  the  audacious 
obstinacy  of  the  judges.  Loud  and  prodigious  was  the  clamour. 
The  lord  treasurer  said,  ‘  that  the  })rincipal  feathers  had  been 
‘plucked  from  the  high  commissioners,  and  that  nothing  but 
‘stumps  remained:*  just  as  in  our  own  times,  whenever  clerical 
pretensions  have  been  checked, — or  the  circle  enlarged,  within 
which  Christians  of  all  denominations  may  expatiate  imd  enjoy, 
themselves,  the  cry  of  ‘  the  J  emple  of  the  Lord — the  Temple  of 
‘the  Lord,*  is  immediately  raised;  while  the  wailings  of  bigotry 
reverberate  from  Exeter  to  Durham,  through  the  heart-strings  of 
every  dean,  archdeacon,  and  prebendary,  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ! 

.  In  1()13,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  Sir  Edward  Coke  promoted  to  fill  it,  on 
the  25th  of  October  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  following  November, 
he  was  also  sworn  in  as  a  Privy  Councillor.  •  Bacon  at  first  op¬ 
posed,  and  afterwards  favoured  this  elevation ;  which  moreover 
raised  himself  a  step  in  the  scale  of  legal  honours.  Ilis  reasons 
for  both  courses  of  conduct  were  supremely  mean  and  selfish.  He 
thought,  that  by  acting  out  the  old  parable  of  the  sun  and  tlie 
wind,  his  stift'-necked  competitor  miglit  be  induced  to  siirrtmder 
his  resolution  ;  or  in  other  w’ords,  that  his  inconvenient  patriotism 
W'oiild  thaw  under  the  beams  of  royal  favour.  The  great  office 
too,  although  higher  in  rank,  afforded  less  emolument  to  the 
holder,  than  its  corresjmndent  place  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas;  which,  as  Bacon  observed  to  the  king,  might  serve  as  ‘a 
‘kind  of  discipline  to  him  for  withstanding  his  majesty’s  causes; 
‘example  whereof  would  contain  others  in  more  awe!’  And  us 
if  this  were  not  enough,  in  the  w^ay  of  uncovering  his  own  naked¬ 
ness  and  shame.  Sir  Francis  thus  proceeds  in  his  memorial  on 
the  subject;  one  word  being  for  his  master  and  tw'o  for  himself: 
‘The  kite  Attorney  General  Hobart,*  says  he,  ‘ sorteth  not  m 
‘  w’ell  with  his  present  situation,  being  a  man  timid  and  scrupulous 
‘  both  in  parliament  and  other  business ;  and  in  fact,  one  tliat  was 
‘iMnirlbr  the  bent  of  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  which  was  to  do 
MittAc  with  ’  much  formality  and  protebtotioii ;  whereas,  the  now, 
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♦Solicitor  General,’  (that  is  myself)  ‘goings  more  roundly  to 

♦  work,  and  bein^  of  a  quicker  and  more  earnest  temper,  and 
♦more  effected  in  that  he  dealetli  in,  is  like  to  recover  that 

♦  strength  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  which  it  hath  had  in  times 

♦  past,  and  which  is  due  to  it  ^  ’  We  again  call  upon  the  reader, 
in  considering  the  characters  of  Coke  and  his  gifted  antagonist, 
to  look  on  this  picture, — and  to  look  on  that.  Without  quoting 
the  trite  antithesis  of  Alexander  Pope,  it  may  be  averred,  that 
had  Sir  Etiward  held  the  pen  on  this  occasion,  posterity  would 
have  scouted  the  supposed  defamation.  Alas !  alas  !  for  the 
weakness  of  mere  unconsecrated  intellectualisin,  in  purifying  the 
heart,  or  overcoming  the  world.  At  the  bar.  Coke  was  a  bully, 
like  his  fellows.  On  the  bench  he  had  cast  his  old  skin ;  and 
though  still  stern  and  domineering,  held  fitst  his  integrity  in  the 
face  of  deposition  and  death.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  his 
offences,  if  they  were  not  rather  virtues,  were  committed  agiiinst 
the  high  and  mighty  of  the  land, — against  those  who  had  made 
him  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  who  had  the  power  also 
to  unmake  him  at  any  time.  The  groans  of  the  oppressed,  the 
sighs  of  the  orphan,  or  the  tears  of  the  widow,  formed  no  part  of 
the  requiem  vidiich  consigned  his  name  to  an  honourable  record 
amongst  the  worthies  of  his  country.  It  is  pretty  plain  also,  that 
his  recent  advancement  wjis  not  agreeable  to  him,  since  it  ren¬ 
dered  his  position  more  marked  in  opposing  the  prerogative. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  apothegms,  tells  an  anecdote,  implying  that 
he  had  penetrated  into  the  motives  of  those  who  had  been  fore¬ 
most  managers  in  the  affair :  ‘  After  a  few  days,  the  Lord  Coke, 

♦  meeting  me  the  Attorney,  sjiid,  ‘  This  is  all  your  doing ;  it  is 
‘you  that  have  made  this  stir.’  I  answ'ered,  ‘Ah!  my  lord, 
‘  your  lordship  all  this  w  hile  hath  grown  in  breadth ;  you  must 

♦  needs  now  grow  in  height,  or  else  you  w  ould  be  a  monster  !’ 

He  w’as  hardly  warm  in  his  new  seat,  w’hen  in  the  case  of 
Peacham,  he  encountered  the  thickest  of  the  fight  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  crow’n.  Edmund  Peacham  was  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  Somersetshire.  A  sermon  had  been  discovered  amongst 
his  papers,  never  intended  to  be  preached,  but  containing  expres¬ 
sions,  construed  by  the  spies  and  agents  of  the  court  into  no  less 
a  crime  than  that  of  high  treason.  The  writer  was  arrested,— 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Tower, — and  there  subjected  to  the 
torture ;  in  order  that  sufficient  evidence  from  his  ow’ii  confes¬ 
sions,  thus  procured,  might  be  gathered  up  against  him.  Up- 
w-ards  of  sixty  years  old,  he  yet  found  no  mercy,  on  the  score 
either  of  his  physical  infirmities,  or  reverend  character.  Twelve 
villanous  interrogatories  w’ere  drawui  up  by  Bacon,  respecting 
which  the  prisoner  was  examined  on  the  rack,  for  the  purpose 
just  mentioned :  and  what  flesh  and  blood  could  escape  a  snare 
conlriveil  by  so  acute  a  mind  ?  To  the  copy  of  those  arbitrary 
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questions  there  is  appended,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Secretary 
Winwood,  the  result  of  the  horrible  transaction,  described  in  a 
style  suitably  laconic  and  oHicial  perhaps,  but  diabolically  appall¬ 
ing:  ‘The  culprit  was  examined  upon  the  interrogatories,  this 
‘<&y>  before  torture — in  torture — between  torture — and  after  tor- 
‘ture  !  Notwithstanding  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  him,  he 
‘still  persisting  in  his  obstinate  and  insensible  denials,  and  former 
‘answers.*  To  this  paper,  dated  19th  of  January,  1614,  are  an¬ 
nexed  the  signatures  of  Bacon,  Winwood,  Montague,  Yelver- 
ton,  and  four  others.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  remained  in 
London  eighteen  montlis  longer,  and  was  then  sent  down  for  trial 
at  the  July  Taunton  Assizes.  He  had,  however,  again  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  torture  in  the  presence  of  Bacon  and  his  fellow- 
inquisitors;  although  with  no  better  success  than  before.  Sir 
Francis  thus  addressed  the  king:  ‘  Your  majesty  will  perceive, 

‘  that  this  miscreant  wretch  yet  goeth  back,  and  denieth  Ins  hand, 
‘and  all.*  Verily  the  heart  of  the  politician-philosopher  must 
have  been  harder  than  the  nether  mill-stone :  but  the  grand  point 
had  all  along  been  his  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  judges.  The 
whole  prosecution  he  knew  to  be  both  an  infamous  and  weak  one 
ab  initio  usque  in  Jinem  :  yet  the  honour  of  the  crown,  he  con¬ 
ceived,  ought  to  be  saved  harmless  at  any  rate.  Therefore  it 
was,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  probabilities  of  a 
conviction  beforehand.  Coke  was  of  course  the  grand  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  way.  His  wily  rival  waited  on  him  twice,  flattered 
his  pride,  plied  him  with  the  most  plausible  arguments,  ably  in¬ 
sinuated  the  proper  plan  to  be  pursued,  w’aited  in  vain  for  some 
encouraging  answers, — and  yet  had  to  depart  without  accomplish¬ 
ing  his  purpose.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  loved  himself ;  but  he 
loathed  iniquity.  He  continued  coldly  civil  throughout  these 
interviews ;  penned  several  notes  of  what  occurred ;  and  at  length 
promised 'his  opinion  or  rejoinder  in  writing.  It  proved  far  wide 
of  what  the  ingenious  Attorney-General  had  hoped  for.  Lord 
Coke  indeed  remained  alone  in  his  glory :  his  colleagues  forsook 
him  without  an  exception ;  for  James  composed  and  transmitted 
them  a  lengthy  paper  of  his  own  veritable  composition,  in  which 
he  pressed  poor  Peacham,  on  behalf  of  his  accursed  prero^tive, 
witn  all  the  zeal  of  an  Old  Bailey  advocate.  He  termed  his  suf¬ 
fering  subject,  aa  yet  be  it  remembered  untried,  ‘  an  infamous 
.  ‘  delinquent,  who  kept  his  treasonable  papers  in  an  open  house 
‘  and  lidless  casket  ;*  so  that  the  very  air  might  get  polluted  with 
‘  the  ghost  and  shadow  of  his  venom  ;*  concluding  with  this  flash 
of  lightning,  for.  the  especial  benefit  of  their  lordships  the 
judges, — that  if  they  caring  more  for  the  safety  of  such  a  prodigy 
of  guiltiness  ‘than  the  preservation  of  a  crown  in  all  ages  foi- 
*  lowing,  whereupon  depended  the  lives  of  many  millions,  liappy 
•then. were  all  desperate  and  seditious  knaves?  but  the  fortune  of 
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*  the  crown  was  more  than  miserable  : — Quod  Deus  avortat  !*  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  prisoner  could  have  no  chance  at 
Taunton.  He  defended  himself,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness,  ‘very  simply,  yet  with  sufficient  pertinacity,  and 
‘  even  doggedness.*  The  verdict  went  against  him  on  the  entire 
charge;  and  he  received  sentence  after  the  customary  form.  SucK 
nevertheless  had  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  notorious  opinion^ 
and  honest  conduct  of  Ix>rd  Coke,  that  the  court  paused,  before 
proceeding  to  execution.  Meanwhile,  Peacham  died  in  confine¬ 
ment,  leaving  behind  him,  as  memorialists  tell  ns,  ‘  a  most  wicked 

*  and  desperate  writing,  worse  than  that  he  was  convicted  for.* 
•I'he  Chief  Justice  had  clearly  come  off  conqueror;  although  to 
his  own  cost ;  for  the  Stuarts  never  forgave  him. 

*  In  1614,  he  was  elected  High  Steward  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  About  the  same  time,  he  contributed  two  thousand 
pounds  towards  a  Benevolence,  against  the  legality  of  which  lie 
IS  said  at  first  to  have  delivered  a  strong  opinion;  which  he  after¬ 
wards  retracted.  Its  name  wais  a  gross  misnomer ;  yet  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  his  Reports,  he  adheres  openly  and  manfully  to 
what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  law'  on  the  subject  His 
liberality  must  have  appeared  at  a  very  Seasonable  juncture ;  for 
the  otiier  judges  were  more  tender  of  their  own  purses,  than  care¬ 
ful  to  preserve  faithfully  the  guardianship  of  popular  privileges. 
They  jxiid  their  shares  with  so  ill  a  grace,  that  as  compareil  with’ 
their  flexibility  in  weightier  matters,  the  king  could  not  help  ex¬ 
pressing  his  dissatisfaction.  Indeed  James  might  have  pleaded 
tiie  prot'crb  of  Franklin,  that  ‘  it  was  hard  to  make  an  empty 
‘  Img  stand  upright’  His  necessities  and  follies  mutually  reacted 
upon  each  other.  Had  not  a  dastardly  spirit  cowed  the  strength 
and  senses  of  society,  the  Revolution  might  have  been  easily  an¬ 
ticipated.  Not  that  idolaters  of  mammon  and  monarchy  were 
weeded  out  of  the  land ;  but  their  harvest-moon  had  waned  awiiy 
wntli  the  last  of  the  Tudors.  Puritanism  also  had  plentifully  sow^n 
its  seed  ;  to  ripen  in  the  fulness  of  time :  and  notw  ithstanding  a 
few  mistakes  amongst  its  labourers,  how ’many  prosperous  millions 
of  tlieir  descendants  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  toil.*  The 
sovereign,  moreover,  appears  to  us  by  no  means  below  the  average 
stamlard  of  morals  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  his  subjects. 
AUuninations  every  where  abounded.  ‘  His  court,*  says  HaJlam, 
upon  excellent  authority,  ‘wiis  incomparably  the  most  dis^niceful 
‘scene of  profligacy  which  this  country  has  ever  witnessed  ;  equal 
‘  to  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  laxity  of  female  virtue, 
‘without  any  sort  of  parallel  in  some  other  respects.  Gross 
‘  drunkenness  is  imputed  even  to  some  of  the  ladies  w  ho  acted 
‘  in  ^e  royal  pageants.  *  ^  ■  The  same  author  observes,  that 


*  Const.  Hbt,  Kng.  Vol.  i.,  chnp.  vi.,  v.  4«^-. 
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Quarterly  Reviewers,  to  which  we  may  add  high  churchmen, 
seem  absolutely  enamoured  with  this  age  and  its  manners,  made 
up  of  prodigality  and  licentiousness.  Where  in  the  pages  of  . 
British  history  is  there  a  fouler  story,  than  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  in  all  its  ramifications  of  the  blackness  of 
darkness,  even  as  yet  unexplored,  or  at  least  unexplained  ?  Not 
perhaps  before  the  grand  Apocalypse  of  all  things  will  it  be 
known,  wdiether  Lonl  Somerset’s  secret  involved  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  a  father  in  poisoning  his  own  son  !  Certain  alone  it  is, 
that  James  exhausted  every  expedient  of  his  darling  state-craft  to 
envelope  in  clouds  of  mystery  that  which,  on  the  liypoUiesis  of 
his  perfect  innocence,  it  was  no  less  his  W’isdom  than  his  interest 
to  have  cleared  up.  The  Chief  Justice  let  fall  several  strange 
expressions ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  earl  and  countess, — the  princi¬ 
pals;  in  this  infamous  conspiracy.  Roger  Coke,  his  grandson, 
gives  some  curious  particulars  as  to  the  arrest  of  the  royal 
favourite : 

'The  king  at  that  time  was  gone  to  hunt  at  Royston,  and  Somerset 
Mrith  him — when  Sir  Ralph  W  inwood  came,  and  aapiainted  the  king 
with  what  he  had  discovered  about  the  murder.  The  king  was  sur¬ 
prised  herewith,  and  posted  away  a  messenger  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  t<» 
apprehend  the  earl.  Sir  Edward  lay  then  at  the  Temple,  and  mea¬ 
sured  out  his  time  at  regular  hours,  two  whereof  were  to  go  to  bed  at 
nine  o’clock,  and  rise  again  at  three.  At  this  time.  Sir  Edward’s  soiij 
and  some  others,  were  in  his  lodgings,  but  not  in  bed,  wlien  the  mes¬ 
senger,  about  one  in  the  morning,  knocked  at  the  door,  when  the  son 
saw’  and  knew  him  :  says  he,  ‘  1  come  from  the  king,  and  must  imme¬ 
diately  speak  with  your  father.*  He  answered,  ‘  If  you  come  from 
ten  kings,  you  sliall  not;  for  1  know  my  father’s  disj)08ition  to  be  such, 
that  if  he  be  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he  will  not  be  iit  for  any  business; 
but  if  you  will  do  as  w'e  do,  you  shall  be  welcome,  and  about  two 
hours  hence,  my  father  will  rise,  and  you  may  then  do  as  you  please,* 
to  which  he  assented. 

'  At  three.  Sir  Edward  Coke  rang  a  little  bell,  to  give  notice  to  his 
servant  to  come  to  him  ;  and  then  the  messenger  went  to  him,  and 
gave  him  the  king’s  letter,  and  Sir  Edward  immediately  made  a  wafi 
rant  to  apprehend  Somerset,  and  sent  to  the  king,  that  he  would  wait 
upon  hihi  that  day.  The  messenger  w’ent  back  post  to  Royston,  and 
arrived  there  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  the  king  had  a  loath¬ 
some  way  of  lolling  his  arms  about  his  favourite’s  necks,  and  kissing 
them ;  and  in  this  posture  the  messenger  found  the  king  with  Somer¬ 
set,  saying,  ‘  When  shall  I  see  thee  again  }*  Somerset  then  designing 
for  London — when  he  was  arrested  by  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  warrant! 
Somerset  exclaimed  that  never  was  such  an  affront  offered  to  a  peer  of 
England  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  '  Nay,  man,*  said  the  king,  ‘if 
Coke  send  for  me,  I  must  go  ;* — and  when  he  was  gone,  ‘  Now  the 
devil  go  with  thee,*  said  the  king,  ‘  for  I  will  never  see  tliy  face 
more.’  ,  .  : : 
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‘  Atiout  three  in  tlie  afternoon,  Uie  Chief  JuRtice  came  to  RovRton, 
and  80  soon  as  he  liad  seen  the  king,  the  king  told  him,  that  lie  was 
acquainted  with  tlie  most  wicked  murder,  by  Somerset  and  his  wife, 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Overbnry,  that  ever  was  perwtrated,  and  that  they 
had  made  him  a  pimp  to  carry  on  their  lewdness  and  murder,  and 
therefore  commanded  the  Chief  Justice,  with  all  the  scrutiny  possible, 
to  search  into  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  spare  no  man  how 
great  soever,  concluding,  ‘  God's  curse  be  upon  you  and  yours  if  you 
spare  any  of  them,  and  God's  curse  be  upon  me  and  mine  if  I  pardon 
any  of  them.’ — ib.,  pp.  2H4 — 266. 

Yet  he  did  pardon  both  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset;  and  the 
reader  must  decide  how  for  his  execration  on  himself  was  realized 
in  the  shape  of  even  temporal  retribution.  That  these  right 
honourable  wretches  were  in  possession  of  some  secret,  which 
James  dreaded  they  might  divulge,  is  apparent.  Every  endea¬ 
vour  was  used  to  induce  them  to  plead  guilty ;  and  everj'  assu¬ 
rance  was  offered  them,  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  if  they 
would  thus  comply  with  the  royal  wish,  and  avoid  the  chance  of 
an  'exposure.  The  king  was  full  of  anxiety,  until  the  trial  was 
over.  Somerset  was  repeatedly  warned  7iot  to  accuse  or  tax  the 
sovereign.  In  a  memorial  of  Lord  Bacon  on  the  subject  are  the 
following  suggestions,  which  betray  fearful  apprehensions :  ‘  It 
*  were  good,  after  Somerset  is  come  into  the  Hall,  so  that  he  may 
‘  perceive  he  must  go  to  trial,  and  shall  be  retired  into  the  place 
‘  appointed  till  the  court  call  for  him ;  that  then  the  lieutenant 
‘  shall  tell  him  roundly,  that  if  in  his  speeches  he  shall  tax  the 
‘  king,  that  the  justice  of  England  is,  that  he  shall  be  taken  away, 

‘  and  that  the  evidence  shall  go  on  without  him  ;  and  then  all  the 
‘people  will  cry,  Away  with  him;  and  then  it  shall  not  be  in  the 
‘  king’s  will  to  save  his  life,  the  people  will  be  so  set  on  fire.’ 
Coke  was  heard  to  say  that  he  nad  not  taken  less  than  three 
hundred  examinations  in  this  business.  A  few  brief  extracts 
from  his  address,  when  passing  sentence  upon  Hollis,  Went¬ 
worth,  and  Lumsden,  in  the  Star-chamber,  will  give  some  idea  of 
Ills  manner  on  such  occasions. 

‘  He  would  say  of  his  dealings  in  the  matter,  as  Abimelech  said  of 
himself.  Thou  knowest.  Lord,  what  I  have  done  in  siiiqilicity  of  heart 
and  cleanness  of  hands,  and  therefore  I  would  boldlv  affirm  that  there 
were  none  brought  into  question  of  this  great  business  of  poison,  but 
such  as  in  his  own  soul  and  conscience  were  apparently  guilty. — 
Afflictio  dot  intellectum  :  let  your  affiictiqn  now  give  you  sense,  and  a 
feeling  of  your  sins ;  your  service  of  a  pander  is  to  be  shown  you  by 
a  letter  under  my  lord  of  Somerset's  own  hand ;  and  your  answer  to 
it.  Let  it  then  enter  your  heart  and  soul,  to  assure  yourself  that  there 
is  now  no  safety,  protection,  or  assurance,  but  under  a  religious  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  Radix  jmdtiee  cst  pietas — the  foundation 
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and  root  of  justice  (or  rather  righteousness)  is  piety.  I  confess  I  had 
a  great  suspicion,  out  of  whose  quiver  the  murder  came  first ;  but  lie- 
cause  I  had  no  certain  prtiofs,  I  would  never  question  them.' 

ib.,  pp.  274—277. 

*  Peradventure,  Sir  John  Hollis  thinks,  as  some  have  thought,  all 
this  business  is  but  a  conspiracy  against  the  Earl  of  Somerset.  He 
8aith  he  hath  been,  since  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  like  a  fish  out  of 
the  water.  I  know  not  what  he  means.  I  have  heard  that,  Clericns  in 
oppido,  tanquam  piscis  in  arido,  a  clerk  in  the  to^vn  is  like  a  fish  upon 
dry  land.  He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  commissioner  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  a  man  of  fair  hands,*  fifteen  hundred  per  annum  at  the 
least.  This  money  is  enough  to  lie  a  Privy  Councillor  ;  and  yet  Sir 
John  is  like  a  fish  out  of  the  water.  1  know  he  hath  travelled  many 
countries,  speaks  many  languages,  hath  seen  many  customs,  and  knows 
much  of  foreign  nations;  yet  a  little  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of 
this  land  would  have  been  better  for  him  than  all  these ;  it  would  have 
kept  him  from  asking  questions,  and  counselling  in  scandal  of  religion 
and  justice,  two  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  kingdom, — and  that  too  in 
cold  blood. 

*  Evidence  is  above  eloquence  :  the  party  lately  executed,  himself 
acknowledged  that  he  died  justly :  and  those  that  saw  him,  say,  he 
died  penitently. 

*  To  conclude  ;  as  it  was  said  of  Rome,  Et  qtuB  tanta  fait  Romam 
tibi  causa  videndi ;  I  might  now  very  well  say  of  the  going  of  Sir 
John  Hollis  to  Tyburn,  with  a  little  alteration  of  the  words,  El  qncc 
tanta  fail  Tyburn  tibi  causa  inffewcfi.'— ib.,  pp.  279,  280. 

While  these  State  trials  proceeded,  the  health  of  Egerton, 
Lord  Ellesmere,  declined  rapidly ;  and  Bacon  lost  not  a  moment 
in  endeavouring  to  secure  for  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  Coke, 
the  splendid  preferment  which  would  soon  become  vacant.  Let 
the  reader  hear  him  canting  to  the  king  on  the  1 2th  of  February, 
1615:  ‘Your  worthy  Chancellor,  I  fear^  goeth  his  last  day. 

‘  hath  hitherto  used  to  weed  out  such  servants  as  grow  not  fit  for 
‘  your  majesty  ;  but  now  he  hath  gathered  to  himself  one  of  the 
^  choicer  plants,  a  true  mge  or  salvia^  out  of  the  garden ;  but 
‘your  majesty’s  service  must  not  be  mortal !’  He  then  ventured 
to  advise,  with  all  humility,  that  none  of  the  judges  should  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  office,  and  least  of  all,  ‘my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
‘  King's  Bench,  who,  if  appointed,  would  prove  an  overruling 
‘  nature  in  an  overruling  place ;  besides,  that  popular  men  were 
‘wo  sure  mounters  for  his  majesty's  saddle.*  He  further  sug¬ 
gested,  that  the  chancellorship  would  as  admirably  suit  himself, 
the  Attorney  General,  as  he  the  Attorney  General  would  suit  the 
chancellorship  :--and  the  next  year,  he  succeeded  accordingly. 
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We  feel  oblip^ed  to  pass  over  the  celebrated  dispute  between 
the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Chancery,  touching  the  superior 
jurisdiction  claimed  over  the  former  by  the  latter,  even  to  the 
reversal  of  its  judgments;  in  which,  although  Coke  displayed 
profound  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  tlie  most  con¬ 
summate  ability,  he  proved  finally  unsuccessful.  But  the  grand 
case  of  Commendams,  which  occurred  almost  immediately  iiitor- 
wards,  displayed  all  his  wonted  honesty  in  contesting  the  mere 
mandates  of  despotism.  It  arose  out  of  an  argument  raised  l)y 
Serjeant  Chibborn  in  the  Common  Pleas,  wherein  he  maintained 
that  the  translations  of  prehites  luul  no  sanction  in  law ;  whilst 
with  regard  to  the  Commendams,  or  permissions  from  the  crown 
to  retain  more  sees  than  one,  the  crown  had  no  power  to  grant 
them.  Such  bold  assertions  found  a  bird  of  the  air,  to  carry  the 
matter,  in  one  Doctor  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  who  first 
poured  into  the  lengthy  and  astounded  ears  of  James  these  blas¬ 
phemous  Jissaults  upon  his  prerogative.  Full  of  fury,  he  trans¬ 
mitted,  through  tlie  Attorney  General,  his  pleasure  to  the 
judges,  that  tney  should  not  proceed  to  hear  the  arguments  on 
the  subject,  until  they  had  previously  consulted  his  majesty.  A 
day,  however,  had  been  already  appointed :  and  Lord  Coke  re¬ 
solved  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  royal  message,  before 
the  full  determination  of  the  affair  by  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
He  then  drew  up  a  loyal  remonstrance  in  their  joint  names ;  in 
which,  alluding  to  what  had  happened,  as  also  to  a  letter  resiiect- 
ing  it  from  Bacon,  he  thus  delivers  himself:  ‘  We  hold  it  there- 
‘  fore  our  duty  to  inform  your  majesty,  tliat  our  oatli  is  in  these 
‘  express  words :  that  in  case  any  letter  come  unto  us  contrary  to 
‘  law,  that  we  do  nothing  by  such  letters,  but  certify  your 
‘  majesty  thereof,  and  go  forth  to  do  the  law,  notwithstanding  the 
^  same  letters.  We  have  advisedly  considered  of  the  messages, 

‘  and  said  letter  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  with  one  consent 
‘  do  hold  the  same  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  such  as  we  could 
‘  not  yield  to  by  our  oaths ;  assuredly  persuading  ourselves  that 
‘  your  majesty  being  truly  informed,  that  it  standeth  not  with 
‘  your  royal  and  just  pleasure,  that  we  should  give  way  to  them.’ 
All  remained  firm,  for  a  short  time,  to  tliis  magnanimous  imd  yet 
temperate  address,  through  the  exertions  of  their  leader.  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  signatures  of  the  three  Chief  Justices  and  the  nine 
puisne  judges.  But  how  was  an  •  Ethiopian  to  change  his  colour, 
or  the  leopard  his  spots?  James  rejoined,  like  a  thorough 
tynuit:  and  on  his  return  to  London,  summoned  the  twelve 
remonstrants  before  him.  He  told  them  that  their  recent  memo¬ 
rial  to  him  \\'as  ‘  couched  indecently  ;*  and  that  ‘  it  was  alw'ays 
‘  proper  :uul  adviseable  to  consult  him,  w’herever  the  crown  was, 
‘  or  might  be  concerned.’  They  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  eleven 
ot  them  solicited  pardon  :  yet  (’oke,  with  regard  to  tlie  facts  ot 
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the  case,  manfully  kept  his  g^round ;  contending  with  profound 
respect,  but  with  equal  eourat^e,  that  any  royal  precept  to  stay 
proceedings  constituted  a  delay  of  justice,  wtis  contrary  to  law, 
and  invaded  the  sanctity  of  their  oaths.  James  then  required  the 
Lonl  Chancellor  Ellesmere  (for  he  had  not  yet  resigned)  to  de¬ 
clare  whether  the  king  or  the  judges  best  understood  the  law,  and 
the  oath  of  a  justice.  The  old  courtier  quailed  under  the  agony 
of  the  dilemma.  On  one  side  stoini  his  master  and  selfishness  : 
on  the  other  simple  conviction,  with  the  ermined  magistracy  of 
the  land.  He  was  also  about  to  leave  the  scene,  having  one  foot 
in  the  grave.  His  character,  however,  was  only  that  of  almost 
an  upright  man  :  and  so  instead  of  answering  the  king’s  requisi¬ 
tion,  as  the  keeper  of  his  conscience  ought  to  have  done,  he  re¬ 
ferred  the  knotty  point  to  Bacon.  He,  with  the  seals  glittering 
before  his  gaze,  had  no  diffidence  or  difficulty  in  declaring  forth¬ 
with  in  favour  of  the  modern  Solomon  !  He  even  dared  to  ask 
the  judges,  whether  their  refusal  to  gratify  the  monarch  did  not 
involve  a  wider  violation  of  their  engagements  than  that  which 
they  desired  to  avoid, — ‘since  they  were  sworn  to  counsel  the 
‘  king ;  and  therefore  not  to  give  him  counsel  until  the  business 
‘had  terminated,  was  in  effect  not  to  give  it  at  all.*  Coke  in¬ 
stantly  baffled  this  flimsy  sophism,  and  rebuked  its  author ;  re¬ 
minding  him  that  the  bar  might  plead  before  the  bench,  but  not 
against  it  His  antagonist  replied  in  terms  of  similar  energy, 
appealing  to  James  in  person,  with  whom  Coke  very  wisely  de¬ 
clined  any  verbal  contention.  The  frightened  chancellor  at  length 
decided,  that  his  majesty  was  really  in  the  right;  upon  which  the 
Privy  Council  questioned  the  judges  in  these  terms :  ‘  In  eases, 
‘  where  the  king  believed  his  prerogative  or  interest  concerned, 
‘and  required  tliem  to  attend  him  for  their  advice, — ought  they 
‘not  to  stay  proceedings  until  his  majesty  had  consulted  them?* 
All  the  judges,  alarmed  like  Ellesmere  at  the  growing  dangers 
of  their  position,  meanly  answered,  ‘  Yes;*  except  the  undaunted 
Coke,  whose  guarded  reply  was  that,  ‘  Whenever  the  case  hap- 
‘  pened,  he  should  do  that  which  it  would  be  fit  for  a  judge  to 
‘  do.* 

Ten  years  had  now  elapsed,  during  which  he  had  presided 
over  two  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  country  :  and  it  had  become 
clear  to  both  James  and  his  favorites,  that  neither  menaces  nor 
promotion  could  warp  this  inflexible  lawyer.  His  deposition, 
therefore,  was  necessary  for  their  wicked  purposes.  The  trumpery 
charges  brought  against  him,  such  as  having  described  himself  in 
the  title-page  of  his  publications  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
which  it  turned  out  he  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  as  also  that  his 
coachman  had  been  suffered  by  him  to  ride  Iwireheaded  before  the 
lord  treasurer,  have  justly  been  thought  beneath  the  further  notice 
of  his  biographers.  Before  the  Privy  Council,  he  was  accused  of 
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having  concealed,  as  trustee,  certain  bonds  of  Sir  Chri8to))lier 
Hatton ;  an  al lection,  which  he  met,  Jind  annihilated  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  all  its  parties.  It  was  said,  also,  that  he  had  dropped 
expressions  on  the  bench,  unsatisfactory  to  his  majesty,  of  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt :  but  an  investigation  of  them  only  covers 
him  with  nobler  honours,  than  a  peerage  could  have  done,  in  the 
estimation  of  posterity.  On  the  30th  of  June  1616,  lie  was 
sequestered  from  the  council-chamber,  forbidden  to  go  the 
summer-circuit,  and  commanded  to  review  his  book  of  reports, 
wherein  ‘  his  majesty  had  been  informed  there  were  many  extni- 
‘  vagant  and  exorbitant  opinions  set  down  and  published  for  goo<l 

*  and  positive  law\’  The  venerable  v  ictim  had  no  course  open  to 
him,  but  to  submit  A  paper  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany 
records  the  real  sentiments  of  the  king ;  who  mentioned,  after 
many  fruitless  consultitions  with  this  refractory  patriot,  ‘that  for 
‘  things  past,  he  had  noted  in  him  a  perpetual  turbulent  carriage 
‘  towards  the  church  and  state  ecclesiastical, — towards  his  prero- 
‘  gative  royal,  and  the  branches  thereof,— and  likewise  towards  all 
‘  Uie  settled  jurisdiction  of  the  other  royal  courts,  the  high  com- 
^  mission,  the  star  chamber,  the  chancery,  the  provincial  council, 

‘  the  admiralty,  the  duchy,  the  court  of  requests,  the  commission  of 

*  inquiry,  and  the  new  boroughs  in  Ireland ;  in  all  which  he  had 

*  raised  troubles  and  new  questions ;  and  lastly,  in  that  which  might 
‘concern  the  safety  of  his  royal  person,  by  his  exposition  of  the 
‘laws,  in  cases  of  high  treason.*  For. these  reasons,  therefore, 
amongst  others  so  glorious  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judicial 
career  was  suspended,  and,  in  fact,  terminated.  There  was,  never¬ 
theless,  a  minor  wheel  w  ithin  the  larger  one, — a  yet  more  dis¬ 
graceful,  because  more  paltry  intrigue,  which  beyond  a  question 
accelerated  his  fall.  He  had  formerly  assented  to  an  assignment 
of  the  head  clerkship  in  his  court,  for  the  benefit  of  Carr,  earl 
of  Somerset  Through  the  crimes  of  that  nobleman,  the  affair 
had  remained  in  abeyance;  but  when  Buckingham,  the  new 
favourite,  grasped  at  this  sinecure  preferment.  Coke,  being  under 
neither  promise  nor  obligation  to  him,  very  properly  proposed, 
that  its  ample  emoluments  should  go  towards  augmenting  the  small 
salaries  then  paid  to  the  judges.  Bacon  again  appears  in  the  most 
disgraceful  light  imaginable.  He  condescended  to  be  the  com- 
pletest  cat*s-|mw'  for  a  rotten  hot  chesnut,  which  any  royal  mon¬ 
key  ever  handled.  After  vain  endeavours  to  guide  the  Chief 
Justice  into  tlie  pit-fall  of  a  compromise,  he  hastened  to  execute 
the  directions,  in  case  of  his  failure,  of  those  who  had  employed 
him ; — and  so  prepared  the  necessary  Supersedeas  for  removing 
his  fival.  Coke  received  it  under  date  of  the  1 6th  of  November, 
1616 ;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  shed  tears  on  the  occasion.  Whether 
they  fell  from  him,  tlirough  indignation  at  his  owm  wTongs,  or 
tliose  of  his  country,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  ascertained.  Hie  author 
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of  tlie  ‘Curiosities  of  Literature’  gloats  over  them,  as  sliomng,  in 
his  opinion,  ‘  that  the  thunderbolt  of  disgrace  overthrew  this 
‘haughty  lawyer  to  the  roots.*  We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
perceive  any  other  degradation  in  the  matter,  than  that  which  has 
been  deemed  the  righteous  portion  of  his  oppressors  and  perse¬ 
cutors  by  an  enli^itened  posterity.  It  is  oetter  to  be  the  ag¬ 
grieved,  than  the  aggressor,  under  any  circumstancas  whatever. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  retained  his  superiority,  as  a  legal  oracle,  un¬ 
impaired.  Both  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  expressed  their 
high  respect  for  him.  James,  himself,  when  announcing  his  in¬ 
tentions  of  dismissal  in  council,  could  not  avoid  allowing,  ‘  that  he 
‘  thought  him  in  no  w'ays  corrupt,  but  a  good  justice, — with  so 
‘many  other  good  words,  as  if  he  meant  to  hang  him  wdth  a 
‘silken  halter.’  We  must  admire,  moreover,  an  answer  given  by 
him  to  Sir  Henry  Montague,  his  successor;  who  having  sent  him  a 
messenger,  for  the  rather  indelicate  purpose  of  purchasing  his  collar 
of  S.S.,  was  informed  that  ‘  he  w’ould  part  with  it  on  no  account, 
‘  but  leave  it  unto  his  descendants,  that  they  might  one  day  know', 
‘  that  they  had  a  chief  justice  to  their  ancestor.’  It  is  evident, 
that  he  might  have  preserved  his  place  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
principles.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton  told  Bishop  Hackett,  that 
‘  the  ministers  offered  him  his  post  again,  if  he  would  Jigree  to 
‘  bind  himself  with  a  golden  chain :’  but  adds  the  bishop,  ‘  he  stood 
‘  upon  a  rule  made  by  his  own  wisdom,  that  a  judge  must  not  pay 
‘  a  bribe,  nor  take  a  bribe.* 

Yet  let  not  our  readers  suppose,  that  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  above  the  infirmities,  or  even  the  meannesses  of  humanity. 
As  the  world  then  went,  he  appears  a  pillar  of  virtue  in  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation.  But  with  regard  to  the  inner  man,  he 
was  little  more  than  any  other  unconverted  person.  Posterity  has 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  patriotism,  and  owes  him  the  debt  of 
honour  and  gratitude,  which  it  now  cheerfully  pays.  It  would 
be,  at  the  same  time,  most  unreasonable  to  expect  grapes  from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  His  motives  of  action  were  after  all 
so  low,  that  although  he  had  resigned  his  rank  and  £4,000 
per  annum,  rather  than  violate  conscience  to  please  a  profli¬ 
gate  court ;  the  smiles  of  that  court  still  possessed  such  value  in 
his  estimation,  that  to  recover  them,  he  risked  every  remnant  of 
his  domestic  comfort.  In  those  days,  little  else  was  necessary, 
within  tlie  purlieus  of  the  palace,  than  to  cringe  and  be  caressed; 
— to  pay,  and  have.  Buckingham  monopolized,  or  scantily  dis¬ 
pensed,  the  perilous  favours  of  the  crow'ii;  and  to  his  elder 
brother.  Sir  John  Villiers,  Coke  sacrificed  a  daughter  only  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  together  with  an  enormous  dowry.  La<ly 
Elizabeth  Hatton  hated  her  husband,  and  with  some  reason.  She 
would  never  even  assume  his  name ;  whilst,  in  temper,  she 
seemed  a  sort  of  cross  betw'cen  Satan  and  Xantippe.  As  the 
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mother  of  the  young  victim,  both  nature  and  the  spirit  within  her, 
prott»sted  against  the  conduct  of  Sir  Edward.  His  interests  could 
never  be  very  dear  to  her;  and  thus  to  advance  them,  afforded 
plausible  justification  for  almost  any  measures.  In  fine,  she 
carried  off  her  poor  child,  the  lady  Frances ;  but  had  scarcely 
secreted  her  in  a  house  of  Lord  Argyle,  when  Coke,  like  a 
raging  bear,  scented  her  retreat,  burst  open  several  doors,  and 
violently  recovered  the  intended  bride.  He  had  already  applied 
to  the  privy  council  for  a  warrant:  and  his  wife  now'  followed 
his  example ;  grounding  her  accusiition  and  recpiest  upon  his  recent 
outrage.  Hacon,  too,  was  not  behindhand :  for  discerning  from 
afar  the  hold  that  might  be  secured  upon  the  Villiers  family, 
thrt)ugh  an  Jidvantogeous  marriage,  he  encouraged  Yelverton,  its 
attorney-general,  to  file  an  information  tigaiust  the  late  lord  chief 
justice  HI  the  star  chamber.  A  WTetched  scuffle  ensued.  Mutual 
recriminations  embittered  both  parties.  King  and  courtiers,  all 
more  or  less  interfered.  A  conjugal  squabble  expanded  into  the 
importance  of  a  political  and  momentous  question.  Just  ridicule 
attached  to  the  mercenary  father :  but  his  rival  literally  rolled  him- 
scdf  in  the  mire.  He  was  now  Chancellor,  and  as  we  have  seen 
had  opposed  the  match :  his  eloquence  and  abilities  were  taxed 
in  carrying  forw'ard  a  protracted  correspondence  against  it ;  yet, 
no  sooner  did  he  find  his  master  and  Buckingham  bent  upon  it, 
than  he  veered  round  with  the  wind,  and  devoured  w'hatever  had 
been  voided,  with  the  most  vigorous  alacrity.  There  is  a  letter 
on  the  affair,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  w’orks,  which  wrings  the 
heart  either  to  read,  or  remember.  A  veil  may  W'ell  be  throw  n 
over  the  prostitution  of  such  gifts  as  can  have  no  parallel ;  upon 
altercations,  such  iis  w’ould  have  shortened  the  existence  of  those 
possessing  nerves  or  natural  affections ;  as  well  as  over  the  results 
m  their  oetail  at  least,  of  the  unfortunate  union.  It  w’as  con¬ 
summated  in  splendour,  and  terminated  in  misery.  The  groom 
lived  to  be  Viscount  Purlieck,  and  an  exile:  his  partner  to  be 
half-starved, — to  wander  alrout  as  an  adulteress,  in  raak\ attire, — 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Gatehouse,  at  Lambeth, — to  leave  a 
spurious  offspring  as  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
— and  to  perform,  in  the  chronicles  of  scandal,  a  public  penance 
for  her  crimes.  The  white  sheet,  worn  on  tlie  occjision,  should 
have  been  a  shroud  for  her  covetous  parent:  who  did  not,  indeed, 
escape  unpunished.  He  reaped  as  he  had  sown.  He  had 
married  a  second  time  for  noble  blooil  and  ample  lands; —and 
IK'ace  never  returned  to  his  hearthstone,  to  gild  or  cheer  the 
troubles  of  accumulating  years.  The  haughty  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hatton  plagued  him  at  every  point.  She  survived  also 
to  rejoice  over  Ids  gnive :  after  having  proved  a  shirt  of  s<ick- 
cloth,  and  a  scourge  of  scorpions,  through  nearly  the  latter  moiety 
of  his  lengtheiKHl  life.  It  is  furdior  remarkable,  that  all  theaiiibi- 
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tlous  hopes  he  had  built  upon  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter,  vanished 
into  air.  Jaines  pocketed  £10,000,  for  his  share  in  the  infamous 
transaction.  Every  desire  of  his  minions  received  the  fullest  gra¬ 
tification.  Yet,  in  the  end,  Sir  Edward  found  that  he  liad 
thoroughly  over-reached  himself.  He  was  restored  in  aboui  three 
years  to  tue  privy-council,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  voting 
for  an  enormous  penalty  of  £30,000  (which  had  his  resentment 
been  gratified,  would  have  been  £100,000),  levied  on  his  enemy 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  late  lord-treasurer,  who  was  convicted  of  the 
grossest  embezzlement.  Yet  the  sweetness  of  this  revenge  w^ 
all  his  wretched  reward.  The  wicked  magnates  were  ready  and 
willing  to  take  his  money,  or  appropriate  his  estates :  but  the 
dread  of  his  talents  and  political  integrity  for  ever  debarred  him 
from  any  real  restoration  to  their  good  graces.  Happily  there 
are  far  more  instructive  passiiges  in  his  history. 

By  tlie  loss  of  the  chief-justiceship,  he  again  beciime  eligible  to 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  when  James,  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  six  years,  at  last  summoned  the  parliament  of  1630, 
Sir  Edwiu*d  Coke  was  duly  returned  for  tlie  oorough  of  Liskeard 
in  Cornw'all.  This  occurred  in  the  teeth  of  the  royal  proclama¬ 
tion,  which  had  ventured  to  put  the  electors  of  England  on  their 
guard,  iis  it  said,  ‘  against  wrangling  law^^ers*  seeking  reputa- 
' tion  by  a  stirabout  needless  questions.’  The  chancelloi^  more¬ 
over,  vigilant  as  ever  in  his  enmity,  had  recommended  that  ‘  some 
‘  round  caveat  should  be  given  him  from  the  king  to  checkmate 
‘him.’  A  single  speech,  imperfectly  reported,  alone  remains  of 
his  efforts  previous  to  the  dissolution.  C)n  the  5tli  of  February, 
1621,  he  finely  observed,  tliat  ‘the  privileges  of  the  house  oon- 
‘cerned  tlie  whole  kingdom,  which  like  a  great  circle,  ended 
‘  where  it  began.  No  proclamation  could  l>e  of  force  against  an 
‘  act  of  parliament.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  narlia- 
‘  ment  was  held  every  year,  that  the  people  might  complain  of 
‘  grievances.  If  a  proclamation  be  issued  contrary  to  the  law,  the 
‘  law  is  to  be  obeyed,  luid  not  the  proclamation.*  Bacon  and 
James  might  w  ell  wish  for  their  caveat.  Through  Coke’s  exer¬ 
tions,  the  Commons  kept  their  attention  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
question  of  grievances,  respecting  which,  with  Sir  Edward  at  their 
head,  they  nad  several  important  conferences  with  tlie  Lords : 
nor  (lid  they  cease,  although  granting  a  subsidy,  until  they  had 
impeached  the  great  chancellor  himself,'  for  corruption  in  tlie  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  office.  Coke  sat  as  one  of  his  accusers  upon 
the  memorable  trial ;  w’hilst,  in  refraining  from  any  prominent 
|>art  in  its  proceedings,  he  manifested  marvellous  self-command, 
as  well  as  an  appropriate  forbearance  tow'ards  the  wounded  Phoenix 


*  Bacon  calls  thein  tlic  litera  voi  aits  of  the  House  !  Hallftin,  vol.  i.  p.  4CI. 
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of  the  age.  He  gave  his  opinion  merely  upon  a  point  of  evidence, 
with  much  terseness  ;  but  without  suffering  the  slightest  symptom 
of  passion  to  deduct  from  its  genuine  dignity.  The  issue,  painful 
as  it  must  have  been,  was  a  just  one.  Bacon  pleaded  guilty.  As 
compared  with  his  competitor,  the  judicial  character  of  this  won¬ 
derful  man  went  down  behind  the  dark  mountains ;  amidst  the 
sorrow  and  condolence  of  thousands,  among  his  ablest  contempo¬ 
raries,  who  could  discern  a  bow  of  promise,  shining  through 
clouds,  for  the  world  of  science,  like  an  angel  enthroned  upon 
the  storm.  His  sovereign,  then  at  Newmarket,  enacted  the  vain 
wrath  and  recklessness  of  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke.  He 
had  about  this  time,  when  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  twelve 
members,  desired,  that  twelve  chairs  might  be  set  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  ‘for  there  were  so  many  kings  coming!'  The  parlia¬ 
ment,  foreseeing  that  their  existence  would  be  brief,  entered  on 
their  journals  an  able  and  energetic  protest,  in  vindication  of 
their  rights  and  privileges;  whicn  the  mad  monarch  afterwards 
tore  out,*  with  his  own  hand,  before  the  privy  council.  During 
the  next  year,  he  and  his  court  subsisted  upon  their  means ;  or 
rather  upon  tlie  means  of  others ;  that  is  upon  benevolences,  forced 
loans,  and  all  manner  of  illegal  expedients.  Meanwhile,  neces¬ 
sity,  in  the  shape  of  tlie  wolf,  howled  at  the  palace  gate :  and  by 
advice  of  Lord  Carlisle,  another  parliament  was  summoned  for  the 
12th  of  February,  1623.  Coke  got  returned  for  Coventry,  of 
which  he  still  continued  recorder.  Subsequently  to  the  last  dis¬ 
solution,  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tower;  besides  having  his 
papers  seized,  and  his  chambers,  both  in  the  Temple  and  tlie  city, 
sealed  up.  These  must  have  been  the  halcyon  days  of  conserva¬ 
tism  ;  when  prisons  gaped  for  patriots,  at  a  nod  from  the  crown ; 
and  the  gag  silenced  Reform.  So  aware  were  the  Stuarts,  that 
Sir  Edward  Coke  gave  irresistible  weight,  by  his  character  and 
countenance,  to  the  friends  of  freedom,  that  he  was  even  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  pardon,  which  the  court  in  its  mercy  might  be¬ 
stow  upon  those,  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  heinous  crimes,  as 
remonstrances!  James  had  the  further  malignity  to  sue  him  for 
£30,(KK), — a  pretended  debt  from  Sir  William  Hatton  to  Queen 
Klizabetli :  when  so  barefaced  appeared  the  ini(juity,  that  Sir 
John  Walter  returned  his  brief  witli  an  imprecation,  that  ‘his 
‘  tongue  might  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  if  he  ever 
‘opened  it  against  the  late  lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's 
‘  Bench.*  When  the  houses  met,  it  seemed  that  age  and  ill-usage 
had  impaired  neither  the  physical  nor  the  mental  vigour  of  the 
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mail,  whom  Buckingham  and  his  creatures  delighted  to  dishonour. 
Ill  his  seventy-fourth  year,  Coke  managed  the  fiunous  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Middlesex,  with  equal  ability  and  less  coarseness, 
than  had  distinguished  him  in  middle  life.  Fie  told  the  lords,  as 
some  apology  for  an  enumeration  of  details,  w'hich  might  be 
tedious,  touching  the  charges  of  bribery,  that  ‘  circumstances  to 
‘  things  were  like  shadows  to  pictures,  to  set  them  out  in  fuller 
‘representation.*  The  earl  was  found  guilty;  thus  illustrating  a 
favourite  axiom  of  his  prosecutor,  that  ‘  no  subject,  ever  so  subUe, 

‘  had  confronted  or  jostled  with  the  law  of  England,  but  the  same 
‘  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and,  in  the  end,  infallibly  broke  his 
‘neck.*  Sir  Edward  sat  for  Norfolk,  his  native  county,  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Charles,  assembled  on  the  1 8th  of  June,  1625. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  the  Commons  being  engaged  in  debating 
a  supply  for  his  Majesty,  Coke  reminded  them  that  there  was  ‘  a 
‘leak  in  the  government,  of  which,  such  as  these  were  tlie  causes: 

‘  frauds  in  the  customs ;  treating  about  tlie  Spanish  match ;  new 
‘  invented  offices  with  large  fees ;  old  unprofitable  offices,  which 
‘the  king  might  justly  take  away  with  law,  love  of  his  people,  and 
‘  his  own  honour.  There  were  the  presidentships  of  York  and 
‘  Wales;  a  multiplicity  of  offices  in  one  man.  Every  man  ought 
‘  to  live  on  his  own  office.* — Again,  ‘  the  king’s  household  is  out  of 
‘order.  New  tables  kept  there, — all  which  might  make  the 
‘  leakage  the  greater,  and  many  voluntary  annuities  or  pensions, 
‘  which  ought  to  be  stopped  till  the  king  is  out  of  debt  :*  and  five 
days  afterwards  he  reiterated  his  opinions,  that  ‘  such  leaks  would 
‘drown  any  ship;  and  that  an  evil  king  and  bad  councils  were 
‘  bottomless  pits  of  perdition.  ’  FFis  energies  rose  as  the  Court 
raved.  The  kin^  now  pricked  him  as  sheriff  for  Buckinghamshire, 
after  the  dissolution,  that  he  might  be  rendered  ineligible  to  tlie 
ensuing  parliament.  He  struggled  hard,  together  with  several 
otliers  in  similar  circumstances,  against  the  compulsory  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  though  in  vain.  Yet  his  soul  and  spirit  animated  such 
country  members,  as  had  escaped  being  thus  aishonestly  excluded. 
Impeachment  followed  impeachment,  like  claps  of  thunder :  for 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  tempests  were  abroad.  Charles  waved 
his  sceptre,  with  the  presumption  of  an  insane  IVospero,  as  if  the 
tumult  would  subside  at  his  impotent  command.  Threats,  ex¬ 
clusions,  incarcerations,  collusive  and  punitive  nominations  failed 
in  their  object;  or  inflamed  the  general  exasperation.  He  at 
length  dissolved  once  more ;  summoning  in  March  a  third  par¬ 
liament,  for  which  both  Suffolk  and  Bucks  returned  Sir  Edward, 
amidst  all  imaginable  triumph.  The  hoary  patriot  selected  the 
last ;  and  within  five  days,  delivered  as  the  Nestor  of  the  senate, 
these  magnanimous  sentiments : 

‘  ‘  Ihim  tempus  hahemus  honum  ifperemur,*  he  exclaimed ;  ‘  I  am 
for  giving  a  supply  to  his  Majesty,  yet  with  some  caution.  1  will  not 
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tell  you  of  foreign  dangers  and  inbred  evils.  The  state  is  inclining  to 
a  consumption,  yet  not  incurable.  I  fear  not  foreign  enemies,  if  God 
scuds  us  peace  at  home :  for  this  I  will  propound  remedies.  M'ho 
will  give  subsidies,  if  the  king  may  impose  what  he  will  ? — and  if 
after  parliament,  the  king  may  impose  what  he  pleaseth,  I  know  the 
king  will  not  do  it.  1  know  he  is  a  religious  king,  free  from  personal 
vices  ;  but  he  deals  with  other  men's  hands,  and  sees  with  other  men’s 
eyes.  Tlie  king  cannot  lawfully  tax  any  one  by  way  of  loans.  I  will 
liegin  ^^^th  a  noble  record  :  it  cheers  me  to  think  of  it :  2().  Edward 
III.  It  is  worthy  to  bt*  written  in  letters  of  gold.  ‘  I^oans  against  the 
will  of  the  subject,  are  against  reason,  and  the  franchise  of  the  land, 
and  they  desire  restitution.’  What  a  word  is  that  franchue  f  The 
lord  nuiy  tax  his  villain  high  or  low' ;  but  it  is  against  the  franchises  of 
the  land,  for  freemen  to  be  talced  but  by  their  consent  in  Parliament !' 

— Vol.  II.,  pp.  170, 177- 

The  whole  passage  is  a  literal  transcript  from  llushworth,  a 
manuscript  in  the  llarleian  library,  and  the  Parliamentary  His¬ 
tory.  It  is  notorious  tliat  Coke  contrived,  amidst  conflicting 
diiflculties,  to  steer  inter  Scyllamqtte  Charibdim.  Knowing 
well  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  under  which  he  lived,  he 
alwayi^  avoided  any  com[)roiuise  of  his  loyalty.  In  his  patriotism, 
he  coidd  demonstrate,  witliout  violating  his  malty,  tliat  tlic  crown 
bad  usurped  innumerable  powers,  under  tlie  pretext  of  defending 
its  prerogjitive.  Hence  bis  arguments  fell  with  the  more  force 
upon  conscientious  minds.  Yet  his  moderation  never  degenerated 
into  cowardice  ;  nor  bis  firmness  into  obstinacy.  Witliiu  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  the  address  just  quoted,  he  observed,  before  tlie 
House,  in  answer  to  insinuations  that  the  course  pursued  might 
leave  the  kingdom  unprotected, — ‘  We  are  united  in  our  duty  to 
‘  die  king,  it  shall  never  be  said,  that  we  deny  all  supply.  1 
‘  think  myself  bound,  where  there  is  common  danger,  diat  there 
‘must  be  common  iissistance.’  In  other  words,  he  was  a  practical 
reformer  ;  anxious  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore ;  desirous  of 
rendering  to  all  wdiat  wiis  due  to  them ;  resolved  that  freedom 
should  l>e  safe  from  infringement,  and  the  sovereign  continue  to 
lie  re8|>ected.  He  formed  one  of  the  committee  of  four,  including 
himself,  Seldeii,  Digges,  and  Littleton,  appointed  by  the  Commons 
to  confer  with  the  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  April,  162'7,  respecting 
tlw  illegal  commitment  by  the  Privy  Council  of  several  members 
of  the  lower  House,  without  specifying  their  offence.  On  that 
iwcasioii  he  seems  to  have  exceeded  his  usual  style :  ‘  He  held  it 
•  ‘  an  unreasonable  thing  that  a  man  had  a  remedy  for  his  horse  or 
‘  catde,  if  detained,  and  none  for  his  body  thus  indefinitely  im- 
‘  prisoned ;  for  a  prison,  without  a  prefixed  time,  is  a  kind  of  hell. 
'  bestus  iHuiceived  it  an  absurd  aim  unrecisonable  thing  to  send  a 
*  prisiMier  to  a  lloinau  Emperor,  and  not  to  wwite  along  with  him 
‘  the  cause  alleged  against  liim  :  send  therefore  no  man  a  ])risoner. 
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<  without  his  causes  alon^  with  him.  Such  cominitinents  will 

<  destroy  the  endeavours  of  all  men.  Who  will  employ  himself 
‘  in  any  profession  either  of  war,  merchandise,  or  any  liberal 
‘  knowledge,  if  he  be  but  a  tenant  at  will  of  his  liberty  ?  For  no 
‘tenant  at  will  will  support  or  improve  anything,  because  he  hath 
‘  no  certain  estate ;  therefore  to  make  men  tenants  at  will  of  their 
‘liberties  destroys  all  industry  and  endeavours  whatsoever.*  He 
concluded  with  affirming  that  their  lordships  were  involved  in  the 
same  danger;  commune periculum  commune  requiret  auiilium  ; 
and  that  such  further  course  should  be  taken,  as  would  secure 
themselves  and  their  posterity  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient,  undoubted,  and  fundamental  liberties. 

Sir  Robert  Heath  replied  to  this  harangue,  witli  considerable 
ingenuity,  and  an  eloquence  worthy  a  better  cause.  He  had  even 
succeeded  in  raking  up  a  few  cases  in  point  from  the  earlier 
judgments  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  himself ;  implying  that  where  the 
Privy  Council  committed  a  man  to  prison,  he  was  not  bailable  by 
any  court  in  England  ;  nor  was  the  warrant  insufficient  where  no 
cause  w^Jis  expressed,  since  the  arcana  imperii  were  not  to  be 
disclosed  !  The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  such  in¬ 
consistency,  is  that  nemo  mortcdium  omnibus  horis  sapit ;  that  as 
the  learned  judge  studied  more,  reflected  mprp,  and  saw  more 
into  tlie  perils  to  which  popular  rights  were  becoming  exposed, 
he  grew  wiser  with  his  age  and  experience.  He  candidly 
acknowledged  that  ‘  he  had  misgrounded  his  former  opinion  upon 
‘  a  precedent  which  he  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  nothing  to  the 
‘  purpose ;  and  that  therefore  he  now  felt  assured  that  such  opinion 
‘was  erroneous.’  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  when  his 
sincerity  was  thrown  into  the  crucible,  it  stood  the  fire.  He  had 
descended  from*' one  of  the  most  venerable  tribunals  in  the  world, 
as  the  price  of  acting  up  to  his  deeper  and  deliberate  convictions. 
When,  after  this  affair,  the  King’s  Bench  refused  to  bail  the  in¬ 
carcerated  members,  he  quietly  remarked  before  the  peers,  ‘  that 
^for  a  freeman  to  be  tenant  at  will  for  his  liberty  was  a  tenure 
‘that  could  not  be  found  in  all  Littleton  !’  On  the  I7th  of  May, 
he  observed  oh  the  lords*  amendment  to  the  petition  of  right, 
W’hich  related  to  leaving  entire  his  majesty's  sovereign  potcer^ — 

‘  lliis  turns  all  about  again.  I  know  that  prerogative  is  a  part  of 
the  law,  but  sovn'cign  power  is  no  parliamentary  word.  In  my  opinion 
it  weakens  Magna  Charta  and  all  the  statutes,  for  they  are  absolute, 
without  any  saving  of  sovereign  power.  ^Vnd  should  we  now  add  it, 
we  shall  weaken  the  foundation  of  law  ,  and  then  the  building  must 
needs  fall.  Take  heed  what  we  yield  unto  ;  Magna  Charta  is  such  a 
fellow,  that  he  w  ill  have  no  sovereign.  I  wonder  that  this  sovereign 
was  mit  in  Magna  Charta,  or  in  the  confirmations  of  it.  If  we  grant 
this  by  implication,  we  give  a  sovereign  jwwer  ab<»ve  all  laws.  Power, 
in  law',  is  taken  for  a  power  with  force.  ’I’he  sherifl  shall  take  the 
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power  of  the  country  ; — what  it  means  here,  in  this  amendment,  God 
only  knows.  It  is  repugnant  to  our  j)etition,  that  is  a  j>etitiou  of  right, 
grounded  on  acts  of  parliament.  Our  predecessors  would  never  encmre 
a  salvo  jure  stio,  no  more  than  the  kings  of  old  could  endure  for  the 
Church,  salvo  konore  Dei  et  Ecclesite,  We  must  not  admit  of  it,  and 
to  qualify  it  is  impossible.  Let  us  hold  our  privileges  according  to  the 
law :  that  power  that  is  above  this,  is  not  ht  for  the  king  to  have  it 
disputed  further.' — Vol.  II.,  pp.  237,  238. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  his  parliamentary  and  public 
career.  Upon  the  dissolution  in  1628,  after  which  there  were  no 
more  parliaments  until  1610,  he  removed  to  his  house  at  Stoke 
Pogis,  where  amidst  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  whole 
county  of  Buckingham,  his  five  rem«aining  years  were  terminated. 
We  are  informed  by  David  Lloyd,  that  the  old  gentleman  used 
to  give  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  three  things : — namely,  that  he 
never  gave  his  body  to  physic,  his  heart  to  cruelty,  nor  his  hand 
to  corruption.  It  was  perhaps  after  a  slight  fit  of  the  gout,  that 
some  friend  sent  him  two  or  three  doctors,  for  a  consultation  on 
the  suite  of  his  health.  He  received  them  courteously,  informed 
them  that  since  his  birth  he  had  swallowed  no  medicine,  and 
would  not  now  begin:  and  then  mentioned,  that  his  present 
disease  was  one  which  ‘  neither  the  drugs  of  Asia,  nor  the  gold  of 
‘  Africa,  nor  the  doctors  of  Europe  could  cure, — since  it  was  no 
‘  other  than  old  age  !’  He  then  dismissed  them  with  thanks,  and 
the  handsome  present  of  twenty  pieces  each.  I’he  aspersions  of 
Bacon  as  to  his  parsimony  appear  far  more  acrimonious  than 
accurate.  Common  prudence  would  pass  for  penuriousness  in  the 
opinion  of  so  hostile  an  observer,  whose  own  habits  of  e.xpensc 
were  beyond  measure  extravagant ;  and  who  therefore  lived  and 
died  in  embarrassments.  Lord  B.  tells  us,  that  he  was  wont  to 
say,  when  any  great  man  came  to  dinner  with  him,  without  let  ¬ 
ting  him  know^  before-hand,  ‘  Sir,  since  you  sent  me  no  notice  of 
‘your  coming,  you  must  dine  with  me;  but  had  I  known  of  iuin 
‘  due  time,  I  would  have  dined  with  you.’  A  single  instance  of 
this  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  have  fastened  on  him  the 
odium  of  inhospitality  for  ever.  There  was  indeed  one  thing  of 
which  he  seemed  always  avaricious ;  and  that  was  time :  ‘  he  loved 
‘  U>o,'  says  Collins,  ‘  modesty  and  sobriety,  lodging  within  their 
*  lH)undaries,  hinting  often,  that  if  a  river  swells  beyond  its  banks 
‘  it  Uweth  its  channel.*  Yet  he  charitably  relieved  the  poor  of  his 
neighbourhood  with  constant  alms.  Sutton’s  Hospital  would  have 
bi»en  ruined,  had  he  not  interfered  for  its  preservation :  nor  are 
other  instances  wanting  wdth  regard  to  his  pecuniary  liberality. 
Even  for  his  conduct  tow’ards  L.ady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  extenuation.  Notwithstanding  all  her  objur¬ 
gatory  complaints  of  poverty,  the  scale  and  style  of  her  living  far 
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exceeded  that  of  her  husband :  and  she  died  in  very  opulent 
circumstances.  The  general  impression,  except  amongst  his 
personal  enemies,  was  that  he  w^as  more  sinned  against,  than  sin¬ 
ning  ;  whilst  of  her  customary  failure  in  courtesy  towards  others,* 
a  curious  instance  is  rehited  by  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambas¬ 
sador*  Poor  Lady  Purbeck  had  evidently  the  greatest  horror  of 
fgilling  into  her  mother’s  custody,  rather  than  that  of  her  father. 
The  latter  became  reconciled  to  his  erring  daughter  not  long 
before  his  death  ;  and  afforded  her  the  only  asylum  she  could  ever 
enjoy,  under  his  own  roof.  His  memory  also  has  been  embalmed 
by  the  approbation  of  Camden,  Spelman,  Croke,  and  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  from  amon^t  the  most  eminent  sages  of  the  law.  His 
personal  appearance  is  thus  quaintly  described  by  an  early  bio¬ 
grapher  :  ‘  The  jewel  of  his  mind  was  put  into  a  fair  case,  a 

*  beautiful  body  with  comely  countenance ;  a  case  which  he  did 
^  wipe  and  keep  clean  ;  delighting  in  good  cloathes,  well  worn, 

*  being  wont  to  remark,  that  the  outward  neatness  of  our  bodies 
‘  should  be  a  monitor  of  purity  to  our  souls.’  He  avoided  all 
dissipation,  and  almost  recreation  ;  except  an  occasional  game  at 
bowls.  Six  hours  sleep  sufficed  him,  from  nine  in  the  evenuig  to 
three  in  the  morning,  as  we  have  seen ;  though  probably  later 
infirmities  a  little  modified  the  plan.  Years  and  wealth  were 
carefully  managed  in  such  hands;  perhaps  ^  the  fine  gold’ too 
much  so.  Yet  when  laying  up  corruptible  treasures  for  his  grand¬ 
children,- a  severe  fall  from  his* horse  reminded  him  of  that 
inheritance  which  alone  is  durable,  as  well  as  of  the  frailty  of  his 
human  frame:  ‘  By  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,*  he  says  in 
the  last  record  of  his  memorandum-book,  ‘  though  I  was  in  the 
‘greatest  danger,  yet  I  had  not  the  least  hurt — nay,  no  hurt  at  all. 
‘  For  Almighty  God  saith  by  his  prophet  David,  tlie  angel  of  the 
‘  Lord  tarrieth  round  about  them  that  fejir  him,  and  delivereth 
‘  them,  et  nomen  domini  henedictum,  for  it  was  his  work.*  The 
pious  reader  will  gratefully  hail  this  devout  language :  trusting 
that  Sir  Edwaid’s  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  might,  under  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  brought  his  mind  into  that 
path,  which  is  ‘  of  the  just,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  per¬ 
fect  day.’  His  characteristic  love  of  order,  equity,  and  propriety 
attended  him  throughout.  He  fell  asleep  peacefully  in  the  83rd 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1633 ;  the  solemn  sup¬ 
plication  ‘  Thy  kingdom  come, — thy  wiW  be  done,’  being  the  final 

.  words  he  was  heard  to  utter.  On  the  4  th  of  October,  in  the 
secluded  church  of  Tittleshall,  the  grave  closed  over  his  remains ; 
and  still  groans  under  one  of  those  monstrous  monuments,  which 
mock  the  memory  of  the  departed. 

We  have  far  too  little  space  left,  to  attempt  giving  an  account 
of  those  great  works,  whereby  he  has  been  best  known  to  poste¬ 
rity.  His  thirteen  Books  of  Determined  Cjtses  under  Elizabeth 
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and  James  enjoy  the  honourable  distinction  of  bein^  called  The 
Reports  ;  instead  of  his  name  bein^  attached  to  them  in  common 
parlance,  as  occurs  in  the  instjince  of  other  similar  authors.  The 
first  part  appeared  in  the  year  1600,  when  he  was  Attorney- 
General.  His  love  of  the  common  law  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  extraordinary,  since  he  would  fain  deduce  its  oritjin  from 
Brutus,  the  primaeval  kin^  of  England,  who  eleven  centuries 
before  Christ,  propounded  a  Greek  code  compiled  from  the 
earlier  labours  of  Trojan  lawyers  !  Thus  deriving  its  sources 
from  mythology,  as  the  ancients  did  the  fountains  of  their  favorite 
rivers,  he  manifested  on  all  occasions  an  admiration  for  it  thorough¬ 
ly  superstitious,  if  not  positively  idolatrous.  Any  proposed 
alterations  he  considered  fraught  with  impiety,  and  pregnant  with 
danger.  In  the  fifth  book,  he  takes  occasion  to  give  a  long  and 
learned  dissertation  upon  Ecclesiasticjil  law,  of  no  slight  value  iii 
that  day ;  and  to  w'hich  Parsons  the  Jesuit  published  a  reply. 
Coke  noticed  it,  and  also  denounced  the  numerous  legal  heresies 
which  the  Catholics  w^re  then  producing  in  constant  abundance. 

‘  Tlu'se  volumes,’ says  he, ‘have  glorious  and  godly  titles,  pro- 
‘  raising  directions  for  the  conscience,  and  remedies  for  the  soul : 

‘  but  mors  in  oUa^ — there  is  death  in  the  pot ;’  which  he  politely 
likens  to  the  boxes  of  apothecaries,  always  estimated  by  Sir 
Edward,  as  just  so  much  poison.  The  Reports  cjune  out  in  suc¬ 
cessive  portions,  with  prefacejj  to  each,  evincing  from  time  to 
time  his  parenUd  anxiety  for  their  reception  in  the  world.  He 
insists  upon  his  having  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  obsciirity,  am¬ 
biguity,  jeopardy,  novelty,  and  prolixity !  With  regard  to  the 
last,  our  lawyers  must  cerfciinly  entertain  very  singular  ideas ;  and 
whenever  we  hear  them  admiring  their  own  brevity,  it  reminds  us 
of  the  barber  at  Bagdat,  wdio  surnamed  himself  silent^  because  his 
tongue  only  ran  volubly  through  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  four- 
and-tw’enty  !  In  the  nintli  year  of  James,  when  the  eighth  book 
appeared,  Sir  Edward  Coke  pleads  more  strenuously  than  ever  for 
the  antiquity  of  that  darling  object  of  his  study, — the  common 
law.  Tracing  it  w  ith  success  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest,  he 
becomes  almost  poetical  as  he  ascends :  ‘  I  have  of  purpose,’  says 
he,  ‘  done  as  plainly  as  I  could,  and  as  briefly  ;  for  the  laws  are 
‘not  like  those  things  of  nature,  which  shine  much  brighter 
‘  through  chrystal  or  amber,  than  if  they  are  beheld  naked  ;  nor 
‘  like  to  pictures,  that  ever  delight  most,  when  garnished  w  ith 
‘  fresh  and  lively  colours,  or  graced  by  artificial  shadow's.’  'Phe 
following  passage  is  really  beautiful,  as  descriptive  of  liis  fervid 
fmtriotism,  wdien  sixty  years  of  age,  and  editing  his  eighth  volume: 

‘  M'hether  it  he  in  respect  of  the  matter,  or  my  years  g<»ing  fast  on, 
iK'ing  now’  in  the  sixtieth  year  (»f  mine  age,  or  for  what  other  resjK»ct 
soever  it  be,  sure  L  am,  1  have  felt  this  eighth  w’(>rk  much  more  paintul 
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than  any  of  the  others  have  been  to  me.  And  yet  has  Almighty  God 
«f  his  great  goodness,  amidst  my  public  employments,  enabled  me  here¬ 
unto.  And  as  the  naturalists  say,  that  there  is  uo  kind  of  bird  or 
fow'l  of  the  wm»d,  or  of  the  plain,  that  doth  ii(»t  bring  somewhat  to  the 
building  and  garnishing  of  the  eagle’s  nest,  some  cinnamon  and  other 
things  of  price  and  value,  and  some  juniper,  and  such  like  of  less  value, 
every  one  according  to  their  quality,  power,  and  ability  ;  so  ought 
every  man  according  to  his  power,  place,  and  capacity,  to  bring  some- 
what  not  only  to  the  profit  and  adorning  of  our  dear  country,  (our 
great  eagle’s  nest)  but  therein  also,  as  much  as  such  mean  instruments 
can,  to  express  their  inward  intention  and  desire  to  honour  the  peace¬ 
able  days  of  his  Majesty’s  happy  and  blessed  government  to  all  posterity.* 

— ib.,  p.  42(K 

This  was  written  in  1611 ;  soon  after  which,  he  began  to  hold 
other  opinions  with  regard  to  the  government  of  his  pedantic  and 
arbitrary  sovereign  !  Sometimes  he  breaks  out  into  a  religious 
apostrophe,  as  in  1613;  when  styling  himself  Chief  Justice 
d’Engleterre,  his  pen  thus  proceeds: 

'  Deo  patriae  tibi.  At  my  times  of  leisure,  after  my  public  services, 
(cheerfully  taking  industry,  my  old  acquaintance,  for  my  consort)  and 
aiming  at  the  good  of  my  dear  country,  for  my  amifort,  l>eginning  with 
this  continual  and  fervent  prayer — *  The  glorious  Majesty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  be  upon  us  !  Oh  prosper  thou  the  works  of  our  hands  upon 
us !  Oh  prosper  thou  our  handy  work  :*  I  have  by  the  most  gracious 
direction  and  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  brought  forth  and  published 
this  tenth  book.’ — ib.,  p.  422. 

His  description  of  truth  is  also  too  excellent  to  be  omitted:  ‘It 
‘is  lost,’  he  says,  ‘  by  too  much  altercation.  It  takes  small  delight 
‘  in  varnish  of  words,  or  garnish  of  flowers,  for  simplex  vst  serrio 
*  irritas.  The  place  of  truth  being  between  the  he<art  and  the 
‘head,  doth  participate  of  them  both:  of  the  head  for  judgment ; 
‘  and  of  the  heart  for  simplicity.’  The  Eleventh  Book  wwi  the 
last  printed  in  his  lifetime  in  1615;  w’hich  he  concludes  by  an 
allusion  to  the  ‘  tempest  of  difiiculties,’  in  which  he  then  found 
himself ;  yet  that  his  real  object  was,  ‘that  God  might  be  glorified, 
‘  his  Majesty  lionoured,  the  common  good  increased,  the  learned 
‘  confirmed,  and  the  student  instructed.’  The  Twelfth  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Books  were  published  in  1(555  and  1H58  respectively. 
His  biographer  rightly  tells  us  that  the  entire  work  comprehends 
‘an  immense  mass  of  decisions,  in  cases  in  which  the  ablest  lawyers 
‘  pleaded,  tlie  greatest  judges  presided,  and  which  the  greatest 
‘lawyer  of  his  age  reported;  and  that  too  with  an  industry  that 
‘never  W'earied, and  an  accuracy  whicli  hardly  ever  failed.’  Even 
Lord  Bacon  allowed  that  had  it  not  been  for  tliese  unpandloled 
reports,  ‘  the  law'  would  have  been  like  a  ship  W’ithout  ballast,’ and 
that  in  future  ages,  there  w^ould  be  no  epu'stion,  wduatever  might 
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then  be  thought,  who  was  the  noblest  man  in  this  respect  amongst 
all  his  contemporaries. 

The  Institutes  astonished  Westminster  Hall,  when  their  author 
verged  rapidly  towards  fourscore  !  He  informs  us,  that  before 
commencing  them,  he  ‘  directed  his  humble  suit  and  prayer  to  the 
*  Giver  of  all  goodness  and  knowledge  as  follows  :  Oh  !  Father 
‘  and  God  of  mercy,  give  me  wisdom,  the  assisUuit  of  thy  seats; — 

‘  Oh  !  send  her  out  of  the  holy  heavens,  and  from  the  presence  of 
‘  thy  greatness,  that  she  may  be  always  with  me,  and  labour  with 
‘  me,  that  I  may  know  what  is  well-pleasing  unto  thee — Amen  !* 
He  only  lived  to  see  the  first  volume  out;  the  three  remaining 
ones  being  edited  long  after  his  decease.  This  arose  from  the 
iniquitous  seizure  of  his  papers,  by  the  Privy  Council,  when  he 
lay  on  his  dying  bed  :  nor  was  it  until  the  lapse  of  seven  years 
had  rendered  the  Long  Parliament  paramount,  that  Charles  was 
requested  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  restore  them  to  his 
family.  His  will  never  could  be  recovered ;  hut  all  beside,  in¬ 
cluding  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Institutes, 
and  fifty-one  minor  manuscripts,  found  their  w’ay  back  to  his 
representatives.  The  Treatise  on  Bail  and  Mainprize, — his  Com¬ 
plete  Copyholder, — Book  of  Entries,  together  with  sundry  charges 
to  juries,  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  notice.  Sir  Edw’ard  Coke 
revelled  in  all  such  subjects ;  his  memory  being  a  perfect  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  precedents  and  authorities.  The  late  Charles  Butler 
considered  him  as  the  centre  of  modern  and  ancient  law’ ;  the 
latter  commencing  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  assuming  its  pre¬ 
sent  shape  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  w’hen 
alterations  become  apparent,  through  the  introduction  of  recoveries, 
(recently  abolished),  conveyances  to  uses,  testamentary  disposi¬ 
tions  by  wills,  extinction  or  military  tenures,  the  statute  of  frauds 
and  perjuries,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  equitable 
jurisdiction,  the  discontinuance  of  real  actions,  and  the  mode  of 
trying  titles  to  landed  property  by  ejectment.  A  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  former  modes  being  essential  to  the  modern 
barrister,  Butler  deemed  the  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  as  an 
immense  repository  of  every  thing  most  useful  or  interesting  in 
the  legal  learning  of  bygone  times.  A  perpetual  recognition  of 
Divine  providence  by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  his  various  underta¬ 
kings,  may  give  a  useful  hint  to  the  members  of  our  own  liberal 
professions.  ‘  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich  ;*  and  so  docs 
‘  tlie  blessing  of  the  Lord with  this  boon  moreover  into  the 
bargain,  that  ‘  it  addeth  no  sorrow’  thereunto.*  In  finally  summing 
up  tile  character  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  if  we  cannot  altogether 
say  that  he  was  hmge  ptdeherrimum  vercB  christianw  turn  rite,  w  e 
may  at  least  with  greater  safety  intimate  both  to  the  Bench  and 
the  Bar,  that  turn  mortis  exempium  in  hoc  homine  cunctis propositiwi 
fuisse^  quod  tarn  facile  sit  catnmniari,  qtiam  difficile  fuit  (pmtdari* 
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But  a  few  remarks  are  now  due  to  the  publication  inscribed  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Sincerely  do  we  wish,  that  with  justice’ 
to  ourselves  and  the  public,  our  impressions  could  be  the  reverse 
of  iwhac  they  are.  Having  known  soinetliinj^  previously  of  the 
amiable  and  respectable  biog^rupher,  a  little  honest  laudation  of 
his  labours  would  have  been  vastly  a^eeable  to  our  feelinfz^s. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  if  this  were  aiforded,  it  would  mt  be 
honest.  Our  duty  therefore  must  be  done.  That  industry  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  compilation,  we  are  ready  for  the  sake  of 
‘auld  lang  syne,’  not  strenuously  to  deny;  nor  will  we  quarrel 
with  the  assertion,  should  any  newspaper  feel  dis|K)sed  to  make 
it,  that  some  of  the  characters  are  sketched  currente  calmno,  with 
dueiicy  and  ease,  sufficiently  tolerable  for  an  album  or  an  aiiuuiil.. 
Yet  every  one  of  them  miji^ht  have  been  executed,  without  otlier 
materials,  than  a  pretty  copious  biographical  dictionary.  The 
bones  and  body  of  the  book  are  all  second-hand ;  bein^  tiau- 
scriptions  to  the  letter  from  Rushworth,  Lord  Bacon,  the 
Parliamentary  History,  the  State  Trials,  and  the  Harleian  Mis¬ 
cellany.  We  by  no  means  desire  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Johnson 
has  copied  without  acknowledgments;  very  far  from  it.  Yet 
a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  clever  chancery  clerk  could  have  put 
together  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  pa^es ;  and  the  matter 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  hand  more  correctly  too.  J^he 
worthy  compiler  never  loses  sight  of  the  shore,  for  the  length  of 
a  cable,  or  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  has  not  furnished  us 
with  five  original  ideas,  or  independent  paragraphs,  or  sound 
solid  reflections, — such  as  might  fairly  be  expected  to  fall  in 
common  conversation,  from  a  gentleman  of  his  age  and  attain¬ 
ments, — throughout  two  volumes  containing  upwards  of  sixty 
sheets  in  octavo,  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  with  no  unrea¬ 
sonable  meadow  of  margin, — and  costing  to  the  purchaser  a 
sovereign  and  a  shilling  of  his  money  !  The  style  is  unaffected 
enough ;  if  slip  slop  is  to  pass  for  an  absence  of  affectation.  Let 
us  open  the  work  at  random,  and  take  a  specimen  : 

'  These  two  princes,  Charles  and  James,  thus  far  differed  widely  ; 
they  were  both,  however,  unlucky  fellows ;  the  one  embroiled  in  a 
civil  war,  which  ended  in  his  death  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  other 
escaping  on  one  or  two  great  occasions,  from  being  murdered,  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  Both  his  parents  perished  untimely,  one -mur¬ 
dered,  and  the  other  beheaded.’ — ib.,  p.  298. 

Liable  to  similar  animadversion  is  such  a  passage  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  also  selected  accidentally,  ad  aperturam  libri  : 

.  '  Essex  at  length  relented  ;  himself  humbled  at  court ;  but  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  Irish  expedition,  but  failed  in  its  execution  ;  was  again 
m  disgrace ;  and  was  admitted  to  Egerton’s  custody,  who  again  be¬ 
friended  him.'— VoU  1.,  p.  39. 
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We  tliink  that  no  chtssieal  writer  w’ouUl  permit  suefi  expres¬ 
sions  to  escape  his  pen,  as  ‘fortune’s  persevering  frowns’  in 
any  serious,  or  elaborate  piece  of  biography ;  with  many  otliers 
far  too  numerous  to  note  down  ;  and  which  indeed  it  would  seem 
captious  to  mention.  With  regard,  however,  to  adverbial  limita¬ 
tions,  the  words  ‘probably’ — ‘perhaps* — or  now  and  then  ‘per¬ 
haps  in  some  measure,’  occur  so  often,  that  in  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters,  hardly  any  cerUiinties  are  left  for  the  understanding  to  rt'st 
upon.  So  again  as  to  talented^  ’  an  able  observer,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review’,  declares  that  w  hoever  is  guilty 
of  usirur  it,  may  be  deemed  incurable  for  life ;  or  something  to 
that  eflfect  What  then  w  ould  he  sjiy  to  our  author,  with  w  hom 
it  certainly  occurs  ad  nauseam ;  and  sometimes  twice  in  a  few’ 
lines:  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  100?  Indeed  the  tautologies  and  reitera¬ 
tions  generally,  both  as  to  phnises  and  even  circumstiintial  details, 
are  most  painful.  The  parentage  of  Lady  Hatton  ;  tlie  character 
of  Ruckingham ;  the  stale  story  (»f  Queen  Elizabeth  threatening 
‘  to  unfrock  ’  a  bishop,  for  the  sake  of  Ely  Garden ;  the  intem- 
pemnce  of  Clement  Coke  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  death 
of  Sir  Edward  himself ; — are  all  more  or  less  repeated  twice  with 
a  airelessness  almost  inconceivable,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  same 
person  editing  the  two  volumes.  ’Fhere  are  passages  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  w’hich  occur  three  times ;  and  one  vulgar  siiying  of  king 
James,  if  our  memory  be  correct,  no  less  than  four !  The 
grammatical  errors  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  200,  244,  may  no  doul)t  have 
been  faults  of  the  press;  yet  throughout,  there  is  a  failure  in 
those  minute  accuracies,  attention  to  w’hich  must  be  habitual,  if  it 
exist  at  all ;  and  w^hich  is  the  result  only  of  the  clearest  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  beautiful.  Our  censures  must  also  extend  to  certiiin 
delinquencies  of  a  graver  kind.  The  dates  present  in  many  in¬ 
stances, — a  full  dozen  at  least, — what  we  can  only  describe  as  a 
chaos  of  contrarieties.  Rut  little  better  are  the  statements  as  to 
numbers  and  plact^s :  see  for  example  the  division  against  Lord 
Middlesi'x;  Vol.  II.,  p.  138;  or  the  return  of  the  deposed  Chief 
Justice  to  Parliament,  for  one  seat  instead  of  another.  The  great 
subject  of  the  Memoir  is  moreover  pourtrayed  as  an  elderly  per¬ 
sonage  at  the  age  of  forty-eighty  in  the  very  act  of  marrying  a 
wddow  !  For  this  heinous  offence,  our  indignation  can  devise  no 
severer  sentence,  than  commending  Cuthbert  William  Johnson, 
Esquire,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Rarrister-at-Law,  to  the  lender  mercies 
of  all  comely  sexagenarians  in  the  kingdom ;  especially  such  as 
may  bt*  contemplating  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  a  first, 
second,  or  third  time!  What — a  gentleman  in  high  health,  and 
on  the  eve  of  a  w’edding,  elderly  at  forty-eight !  We  shall  not 
of  course  infoim  the  w’orld,  how  respectable  a  complement  of 
summers  may  have  passed  over  our  ow’ii  forehead,  to  qualify  us 
for  the  chair  of  criticism ;  but  this  w’e  will  vouchsafe  to  say,  that 
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although  here  and  there  a  silvery  eiirl,  or  the  symptom  possibly 
of  an  approjichin^  snow-wreath,  may  he  visible  to  very  searching 
eyes,  ive  still  consider  ourselves  on  the  sunny  side  of  sixty,  and 
running  no  immediate  risk  of  beinjj;  enrolled  amongst  elderly 
persons.  We  venture  to  indulge  a  little  in  this  innocent  banter, 
that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  too  angry  in  what  we  have  already 
written,  or  are  now  about  to  observe.  To  speak  seriouslv  then, 
we  must  mention,  that  when  our  biographer  alludes  to  tfie  cori- 
mmmation  of  the  Spanish  match,  which  never  was  consummated ; 
—to  the  opulent  treasuries  of  Elizabeth  and  James;— to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  a  century  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  or  when  he  sneers  at  the  ‘hypocrisy’  of  the  Puritans,  their 
want  of ‘respectability,*  their  ‘pretences  of  patriotism,’ — as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Whitgift,  I^ud,  and 
Strafford,  or  the  ‘high-mindedness’  of  the  profligate  HenrietUi ; 
— he  betrays  an  ignorance  of  history,  which  is  becoming  every 
(lay  more  iind  more  rare.  We  protest  also  against  the  irrelevant 
recommendation  of  a  certain  Lite  of  Seldcn,  by  his  younger  bro¬ 
ther  ;  a  work  which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which  we  hope  is  of 
another  sort,  as  to  solid  merit,  than  the  Siamese  Twins  before  us. 
It  is  not  customary,  w^e  believe,  for  modest  persons  to  draw  bills 
of  fame  upon  public  favour,  payable  at  sight  in  this  way,  to  the 
credit  and  profit  of  near  relations.  See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  122,  183, 
295.  We  could  also  have  well  spared  the  thousand  times  told 
history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  the  unnecessary  dissertation 
on  the  Civil  Wars;  the  tedious  siege  of  Corfe  Ctistle,  and  the 
defence  of  Caldecott  Manor  House ;  the  long  aitalogues  of 
trunks,  books,  and  papers ;  the  description  of  Hempstead  church, 
and  Hervey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  last 
l)ein^  ‘known  to  St.  Ambrose  ;’  the  account  of  Stone,  the  Mason, 
and  Pom  Raby,  the  Ptirish-clerk  or  Sexton  at  Tittleshall ;  with 
the  dull  pilgrimage  thither  by  our  author,  and  his  gift  so  touch- 
ingly  intimated,  rather  than  recorded,  of  ‘a  valedictory  half- 
crow'n.*  Most  of  these  matters  have  about  as  much  connexion 
with  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  real  life  and  character,  as  tlie  man  in 
the  moon.  Delineations  of  notorieties  and  trifles,  foreign  altoge¬ 
ther  to  the  subject,  or  at  all  events  lugged  in  by  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  wear  the  aspect  of  cockneyism  and  book-making.  The 
present  publication  might  easily  be  compressed  into  a  neat  seven 
and  sixpenny  post-octavo,  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself;  and  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  friendliness,  we  recommend  this  course  to  him, 
should  a  second  edition  be  called  for. 
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Art.  II.  The  Life  and  Times  (f  the  liev,  George  WhitrfieJd,  M.A. 

By  Robert  Philip.  Rvo.  London. 

*  T^E  are  warranted  to  affirm/  sjiid  a  revered  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  contemporary  with  him,*  ‘that  scarce 
‘  any  one  of  Christ’s  ministers,  since  the  apostles*  days,  has  ex- 
‘ceeded,  scarce  any  one  has  ecpialled,  Whitefield.*  To  tliis  testi¬ 
mony,  w’liich  is  (pioted  by  our  author,  p.  543,  we  shall  add  that 
of  his  still  more  celebrated  contemporary,  Toplady. 

*  It  will  not  be  saying  too  much,  if  I  term  him  the  Apostle  <»f  the 
English  Empire,  in  point  of  zeal  for  God,  a  long  course  of  inde¬ 
fatigable  and  incessiint  labours,  unparalleled  disinterestedness,  and  as¬ 
tonishingly  extensive  usefulness. 

*  *  •  ♦ 

*  If  the  absolute  c(»mmand  over  the  passions  of  immense  auditories 
l»e  the  mark  of  a  consummate  orator,  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  age. 
If  the  strongest  gtM)d  sense,  the  nnwt  generous  expansions  of  heart,  the 
most  artless  but  captivating  affability,  the  brightest  cheerfulness,  and 
the  promptest  wit,  enter  into  the  com])osition  of  social  excellence,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  companions  in  the  world. 

‘  If  to  be  steadfast,  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
tlie  Lord ;  if  a  union  of  the  most  brilliant  with  the  most  solid  minis¬ 
terial  gifts,  ballasted  by  a  det‘p  and  humbling  experience  of  grace,  and 
crowned  with  the  most  extended  success  in  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  edification  of  saints,  be  signatures  of  a  commission  from  heaven, 
(ieorge  Whitefield  cannot  hut  stand  highest  on  the  modern  list  of 
('hristian  ministers. 

‘  England  has  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  greatest  men,  in  al¬ 
most  every  walk  of  useful  knowledge.  At  the  head  of  these  are — 
Archbishop  Bradwardin,  the  prince  of  divines  ;  Milton,  the  prince 
of  poets;  Newton,  the  prince  of  philosophers;  Whitefield,  the 
prince  of  preachers.’ — Philip,  p.  548. 

Of  a  similar  tenor,  and  of  a  tone  scarcely  less  impassioned,  is 
the  nniversaf  testimony  of  Whitefield’s  evangelical  contempora¬ 
ries  ;  while  those  who  despised  his  religion,  including  persons  of 
the  highest  eminence  in  their  day,  not  less  universally  attest  his 
exalted  excellence  as  a  man,  and  his  unequalled  power  as  a 
speaker.*  That  there  must  have  been  a  great  charm  in  his  preach¬ 
ing  is  manifest  alike  from  the  kind,  the  extent,  and  the  duration 
of  his  popularity.  It  commenced  with  his  very  first  services, 
when  he  was  raw  from  college,  without  any  training  for  the 
pulpit,  and  wdth  very  imperfect  theological  views.  And  it  never 
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left  him — for  we  do  not  reckon  the  momentary  interruption  of  it 
which  arose  from  his  rupture  with  the  Wesleys — through  a  pro- 
lonofed  ministry  of  thirty-four  years.  It  followed  him  every 
where ;  in  vilhijres,  in  towns,  in  the  metropolis,  in  England,  in 
Wales,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  America.  It  involved  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  characters.  ‘  The  common  people  heard  him 
gladly,*  and  not  they  only,  but  the  learned  and  the  noble  too  ; 
philosophers,  infidels,  and  courtiers,  extolling  the  preacher,  if 
they  did  not  obey  the  Gospel.  It  bore  down  all  opposition  ;  and 
this,  in  his  case,  was  of  universal  magnitude  and  variety.  But  it 
was  of  no  consequence.  Whether  bishops  frowned,  or  more 
regular  brethren  kept  aloof,  or  mobs  assaulted,  or  fools  played 
harlequin,  all  was  but  as  the  foam  of  the  waves,  tlirough  which 
the  unimpeded  vessel  was  passing  gallantly.  It  affected  multi¬ 
tudes  w  ithout  precedent.  The  inadequacy  of  the  largest  churches 
drove  him  to  the  fields;  and  where  other  preachers  have  gathered 
a  few'  hundreds,  he  w'as  attended  by  multitudes,  very  often 
amounting  to  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thousand.  In  the 
course  of  thirty  years  his  visits  to  the  same  parts  w^ere  frequent ; 
yet  to  the  last  his  popularity  was  not  only  undiininished,  but  aug¬ 
menting. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  problem  to  account  for  the  unexampled 
popularity  of  Whitefield.  There  w^as  nothing  in  his  youth  that 
gave  any  promise,  either  of  tident  or  usefulness.  No  process  of 
education  through  which  he  went  was  adapted  to  prepare  him  for 
the  course  he  ran.  None  of  his  productions  give  any  indication 
of  great,  or  even  of  considerable  intellectual  pow  er.  He  w'as  not 
eminent,  either  for  beauty  of  style,  for  strength  of  iirgument,  or 
for  depth  of  divinity.  From  v/hence  then  his  popularity  ?  If  we 
say  it  arose  from  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  why  did  not  the 
siune  times  give  it  to  his  contemporaries  ?  There  lived  at  the 
siime  period  many  men  greater  in  intellect,  more  powerful  with 
the  pen — men  who,  by  their  writings,  occupy  now  a  much  larger 
space  in  the  public  mind  than  Whitefield  does ;  but  none  of  them 
had  his  popularity.  Whence,  then,  did  it  arise  ?  The  question 
is  an  interesting  one,  especially  as  it  affects  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  to  whom  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  unmeasurable  importance,  if  it  be  possible,  to  attain  a 
similar  power  over  the  human  mind.  And,  although  we  shall  not 
pretend,  any  more  than  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
to  answer  the  question  completely,  we  shall  yet  throw  out  such 
thoughts  on  it  as  have  been  suggested  by  reading  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  able  volume  before  us. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe,  then,  in  the  outset,  that  White- 
field  possessed,  in  a  very  large  degree,  the  natural  attributes  of 
an  eftective  speaker.  The  graceful  dignity  of  his  person  amounted 
even  to  ‘majesty  while  it  seems  difficult  for  any  thing  to  have 
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exccfdtMl  the  coiirteousiiess  and  simple  affability  of  his  manners. 
Ills  voice  must  have  had  an  amazing  power  and  compass,  to  have 
i)een  capable  of  a  melodious  utterance  so  loud  and  vehement  as 
the  control  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousiind  people  implies.  Ilis 
delivery  was  sinj^ularly  easy,  unconstrained,  and  natural,  ever 
varyinj^  with  his  topics,  and  never  less  natural  when  most  im- 
|)assioned ;  while  his  countenance  and  gestures  were  strikingly 
in  keepinjy,  and  powerfully  contributed,  both  to  the  full  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  deep  emotions  of  his  auditory. 

We  have  erred,  perhaps,  in  classing  all  these  particulars  under 
the  natural  attributes  of  an  effective  speaker ;  and  we  the  rather 
make  this  concession,  since  it  may  be  hastily  assumed,  that 
excellencies,  because  they  are  sometimes  natural,  are  incapable 
of  being  acquired.  Hut  of  this  more  presently.  Whitefield  paid 
great  attention  to  his  delivery^  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  doing 
so.  His  habit  (a  proper  and  inevitable  habit  in  an  itinerant)  of 
preaching  the  same  sermons  over  again,  gave  an  opportunity  of 
tracing  this  in  a  singular  manner. 

‘  He  left  nothing  to  accident  that  he  could  regulate  by  care,  in  his 
ilelivery.  Hence  practised  sj)eaker8  and  shrewd  observers  could  tell  at 
once,  whenever  he  delivered  a  sermon  for  tlie  Jirst  time.  Foote  and 
Garrick  maintained  that  his  oratory  was  not  at  its  full  height,  until  he 
had  repeated  a  discourse  forty  times.  Franklin  says,  ‘  By  hearing 
him  efften,  I  came  to  distinguish  easily  between  sermons  newly  coni- 
|MKsed,  and  those  he  had  preached  often  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
His  delivery  of  the  latter,  was  so  improved  by  frequent  repetition, 
that  every  iiccent,  every  emjihasis,  every  modulation  of  voice,  was  so 
|H*rfiH:tly  tuned  and  well  placed,  that,  without  being  interested  in  the 
subject,  <nie  could  not  help  l>t*ing  pleiused  with  the  discourse.*  * 

— pp.  058,  55Jf 

III  this  respect,  at  all  events,  it  is  /mssihle  to  imitate  him.  We 
will  explicitly  state  our  conviction  that  it  is  highly  imjurrtant  to 
do  so.  We  fully  concur  in  the  following  spirited  remarks  of  our 
author  on  this  subject : 

‘  He  ‘sought  out  acceptable  *  tones,  and  gestures,  and  looks,  as  well 
as  ‘acceptable  words.’  Was  White  field  right  I  Then  how  many, 
like  mysidf,  are  far  wrong !  Let  the  rising  ministry  take  warning  ! 
.Awkwardness  in  the  ]mlpit  is  a  sin  ;  monotony  a  sin  ;  dulness  a  sin  ; 
and  all  of  them  sins  against  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls.  These,  he 
it  ever  rememlKTed,  invent  t<M)  many  excuses  already  for  evading  the 
claims  of  the  Gosj)el  ;  do  not,  therefore,  phice  yourself,  student, 
among  their  reiusons  for  reji'Cting  it.  It  is  as  easy  to  l)e  gracefid  in 
gi'sture,  and  natural  in  tone,  as  to  1k'  grammatical.  You  would 
not  diu*e  to  violate  grammar  ;  dare  m»t  to  be  vulgar  or  rapid  in 
manner.  Your  spirituality  of  mind  is  t(H»  low,  and  your  commu¬ 
nion  with  (tihI  tiH>  slight,  and  your  love  of  the  truth  t<M»  cold,  it 
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ihey  call  be  enclani^red  by  cultivating  an  elucjuence  worthy  of  the 
pulpit.’ — pp.  5t)0,  oOl . 

.  It  may  seem  questionable,  perhaps,  whether,  according  to  our 
author  in  this  extract,  ‘  it  is  a»  easy  to  be  graceful  in  gesture, 
<  and  natural  in  tone,  as  to  be  grammatical but  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  w’ould  be  as  effectuidly  atUiiued,  if  Imlf  the  pains 
were  taken  to  secure  it.  At  all  events,  if  the  success  were  but 
small,  every  preacher  might,  like  Whitefield,  pay  attention  to  his 
delivery.  How  small  a  number  do  so  may  be  gathered  by  the 
reader,  if  he  will  jisk  himself,  how  nuuiy  preachers  would  go  on 
improving  the  delivery  of  a  discourse,  if  tliey  should  preach  it 
forty  times  in  succession.  The  majority,  we  suspect,  would  de¬ 
form  it  on  the  fortieth  occasion  with  the  same  defects  amidst 
which  it  was  ushered  into  the  world. 

We  wish  to  say  a  word,  however,  respecting  the  very  resigned 
feeling  prevalent  w  ith  most  speakers,  as  to  the  permanent  absence 
of  those  oratorical  qualificjitions  w  hich  they  have  not  been  born 
with.  It  may  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  no  man  can  give  himself 
a  loud  and  melodious  voice,  or  an  aspect  of  courteous  majesty. 
These  are  native^  and  distinguish  the  highly  favoured  individuals 
who  possess  them.  So  far  is  true  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol¬ 
low,  as  seems  to  be  too  generally  supposed,  that  less  favoured  in¬ 
dividuals  are  doomed  to  antagonist  defects  ivithant  remedy.  There 
are  w’ays  by  which  the  power  of  the  voice  may  be  very  much  im¬ 
proved,  of  wdiich  Demosthenes  declaiming  at  the  sea-side  is  a 
familiar  example  ;  and  the  art  of  managing  the  voice  may  be  im¬ 
proved  still  more.  And  if  we  cannot  acquire  a  strictly  native 
charm  of  dejiortment,  we  may  at  least,  by  avoiding  slovenliness, 
rudeness,  and  other  unpleasant  qualities,  approach  to  the  same 
effect.  Even  Whitefield’s  loveliness,  indeea,  seems  to  have  been 
set  off  by  the  extreme  and  uniform  neatness  of  his  person. 

If  Whitefield  paid  great  attention  to  his  delivery,  he  probably 
paid  scarcely  less  to  his  style.  We  say  probably  rather  than  cer- 
fainiy,  because  there  is  no  appearance  of  pains  in  his  style,  and 
because  no  intimcition  is  given  that  he  bestowed  labour  upon  it. 
The  probability,  however,  amounts  in  our  judgment  to  a  certainty ; 
since  it  is  incredible  that  a  speaker  wdio,  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
paid  so  much  attention  to  one  method  of  producing  it,  should 
have  been  negligent  of  another  of  at  least  equal  value — and  since 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  fallen  upon  such  a  style 
«is  he  habitually  maintained,  in  any  w’ay  ot  carelessness  or  acci¬ 
dent.  It  is  characterized  by  a  uniform,  noble,  and  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity,  which  must  have  been  as  much  aimed  at  as  the  ‘  natu- 
ndness  ’  (to  use  our  author’s  not  very  graceful,  but  scarcely  avoid¬ 
able  term)  of  his  manner;  and  if  it  was  cultivated  by  him  with 
such  complete  care  as  to  conceal  the  eftbrt,  this  only  inertnises 
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our  idea  both  of  his  pains  and  his  success.  To  tiiose  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Whitefield’s  style,  it  may  perhaps  seem  strani(t. 
tnat  w^e  should  thus  eulogize  it;  the  feeling  primarily  resulting 
from  an  examination  of  it  being  that  it  is  no  way  remarkable. 
But  its  being  no  way  remarkable  is  the  very  perfection  we  ad¬ 
mire.  It  is  in  ainsequence  of  this,  that  it  so  admirably  exhibits 
his  subject,  permitting  it  to  appear,  not  only  distinctly,  but  ex¬ 
clusively,  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  without  any  low 
qualities  on  the  one  hand  to  disgust,  or  any  fine  ones  on  the  other 
to  excite  admiration.  It  is  light  through  a  perfectly  achromatic 
lens  ;  it  is  nourishment  in  a  perfectly  Utsteless  vehicle.  For  the 
illustration  of  our  remarks,  we  will  give  a  short  extract,  taken  at 
random  from  the  volume  before  us ;  recommending  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers  the  choice  of  good  old  English  words,  and  tlie 
entire  subordination  of  the  composition  to  the  sentiment  which  it 
is  to  convey. 

*  If  you  say  you  are  the  chief  of  sinners,  I  am  sure,  that  will  be  no 
hindenince  to  your  salvation  ;  indeed  it  will  not,  if  you  lay  hold  on 
him  by  faith.  Read  the  evangelists,  and  see  how  kindly  he  behaved 
to  his  disciples,  who  fled  from  him,  and  denied  him.  ‘  Go,  tell  my 
brethren,*  says  he.  He  did  not  say.  Go,  tell  those  traitors;  but,  ‘  Go, 
tell  my  bretliren,  and  PcUr  ;*  as  though  he  said,  Go,  tell  my  brethren  in 
general,  and  pimr  Peter  in  particular,  ‘  that  I  am  risen.*  O  comfort 
his  poor  drooping  heart ;  tell  him  I  am  reconciled  to  him ;  bid  him 
weep  no  more  so  bitterly  :  for,  though  with  oaths  and  curses  he  thrice 
denied  me,  yet  I  have  died  for  his  sins,  I  am  risen  again  for  his  justi¬ 
fication  ;  I  freely  forgive  him  all.  *I  hus  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  was  our  all-merciful  High  Priest.  And  do  you  think  he  has 
changed  his  nature,  and  forgets  poor  sinners,  now  he  is  exalted  at  the 
right  hand  of  G(»d  }  No  ;  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever  ;  and  sitteth  there  only  to  make  intercession  for  us.  Come,  then, 
ye  harlots  ;  come,  ye  publicans  ;  come,  ye  most  abandoned  of  sinners  ; 
come,  and  believe  on  Jesus  Christ.* — p.  580. 

Little  as  there  is  remarkable  in  this  kind  of  style,  its  entire 
freedom  from  improprieties  is  V'ery  remarkable  ;  especially  when 
we  recollect  how  uniformly  this  quality  characterized  his  preach¬ 
ing  in  all  places  and  circumsttmces,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  end  of  his  ministry.  It  harmonizes  heautifully  with  the 
careful  neatness  of  his  person  and  courteousness  of  his  manners; 
and  must  have  contributed  powerfully,  we  tbink,  to  bis  success. 
He  could  thus  be  understood  by  all,  without  oftending  any  ;  and 
he  w’as  prepared  to  be  equally  at  home  among  the  nibble  at 
Moorfieids,  and  the  nobility  at  Ljidy  Huntingdon’s.  The  style 
of  Whitefield  stands  in  most  instructive  and  advantageous  con¬ 
trast  with  the  ambitious  composition  of  most  modern  preachers ; 
and  we  should  rejoice  to  sec  it  taken  as  a  model. 
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It’  it  was  Whitetield's  first  maxim  that  his  manner  should  be 
iiutural,  and  his  second  that  his  style  should  be  simple,  it  was  his 
third  that  his  utterance  should  be  impassioned.  lie  admired  the 
character  j^iven  of  a  German  reformer,  who,  as  a  preacher,  M’as 
vividus  t*ultus,  vividi  oculi^  vivkhe  munus^  dmk/ue  omnia  vivida. 
Accordingly,  his  own  oratory  was  instinct  with  life. 

‘  Every  accent  of  his  voice  spoke  to  the  ear  ;  every  feature  of  his 
face,  every  motion  of  his  hands,  every  gesture,  spoke  to  the  eye  ;  so 
that  the  most  dissipated  and  thoughtless  found  their  attention  invo¬ 
luntarily  fixed.' — p.  558. 

Wemustgo  further,  and  say,  thatWhitefield  felt  it  his  dutpioohey 
the  commands  given  to  some  of  the  prophets — to  smite  with  the 
hand,  sUimp  with  the  foot,  and  lift  uj)  the  voice  like  a  trumpet,  as 
well  as  to  beseech  wdth  tears.  Winter  says  of  him,  ‘this  freedom 
‘  in  the  use  of  his  piissions  often  j)ut  my  pride  to  the  trial.  1 
‘  could  hardly  bear  such  unreserved  use  of  tears,  and  the  scope 
‘he  gave  to  his  feelings;  for  sometimes  he  exceedingly  wept,  stamped 
‘loudly  and  passionately,  and  was  frecjuently  so  overcome,  that  for 
‘a  few’  seconds,  you  w’ould  suspect  he  never  could  recover;  and, 
‘when  he  did,  nature  required  some  little  time  to  compose  herself.' 

‘  I  have  known  him  avail  himself  of  the  formality  of  the  judge* 
putting  on  his  black  cap,  to  pronounce  sentence.  With  his  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  his  heart  almost  too  big  to  admit  of  speech,  he  w<»uld8ay, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  '  I  am  now  going  to  put  on  my  condemning 
cap.  Sinner,  I  must  do  it !  I  must  pronounce  sentence  !  *  Then,  in 
a  strain  of  tremendous  elcKpience,  he  would  repeat  our  Lord’s  words, 
‘  Depart,  ye  cursed,’  and  not  without  a  very  powerful  description  of  the 
nature  of  that  curse.  But  it  was  only  by  hearing  him,  and  by  beholding 
his  attitude  and  tears,  that  a  person  could  well  conceive  the  effect.’ 

— pp.  557,  558. 

We  confess  that  the  reading  of  this  passage  has  stirred  in  us 
as  it  doubtless  has  in  many  of  our  readers,  some  feelings  akin  to 
Cornelius  Winter’s.  It  ‘  puts  our  pride  to  the  trial,’  to  think  that 
human  kind,  and  w’e  ourselves  among  them,  are  to  be  moved  by 
such  a  process  as  this.  It  is  our  boast,  that  we  are  reasimnble 
creatures,  and  w^e  challenge  a  greater  regard  to  the  understanding. 
We  w’ant  more  argument,  more  thought,  more  mind.  This  is 
treating  us  as  children.  But  there  is  no  disputing  against  facts. 
And  the  broad  fact  stands  out  beyond  controversy,  that  this 
preaching  attracted  multitudes,  and  (under  a  divine  blessing)  con¬ 
verted  multitudes,  while  preachers  of  far  higher  intellectual  power 
have  not  achieved  a  thousandth  part  of  Whitefield’s  acceptance 
or  success.  'Jlie  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  unanswerable.  We  are 
not  going  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  recommendation  of  particular 
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ex|>edients — the  condemn in^-cap  for  example ;  hut  we  do  think 
the  whole  case  is  eminently  instructive.  It  teaches  us  that  it  is 
pride  which  revolts  at  the  employment  of  impassioned  onitorv  in 
the  pulpit;  tluit,  as  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  public  speaker, 
in  spite  of  our  boasted  reason,  we  are  children  ;  and  that  he  is  tlie 
most  eloquent  man  who  luis  coura^re  enough  to  treat  us  jis  such. 
Even  Cornelius  Winter  might  well  have  exchanged  all  his  judi¬ 
ciousness  for  a  tithe  of  his  master's  triumphs. 

A  part  of  the  difficulty  felt  on  this  subject  might  be  got  over, 
perhaps,  if  a  distinction  were  strongly  made  between  writing  and 
speaking,  and  the  style  and  method  proper  to  each.  The  obser¬ 
vation  of  not  a  few  years  luis  forced  a  conviction  very  deeply  into 
our  minds,  that  admirable  written  discourses  are  not  fit  to  be 


spoken,  and  that  admirable  spoken  discourses  are  not  fit  to  be 
written.  Not  that  a  well-written  discourse  will  fail  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  Its  such  by  an  intelligent  audience  ;  but  it  never  can  produce 
the  effect  which  a  spoken  discourse  ought  to  produce.  The  style 
in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  it  is  fit  to  write,  is  not  adapted  to 
the  orator.  He  must  employ  more  freedom,  more  expansion, 
more  familiarity,  more  jioint,  than  we  can  bear  to  see  upon  paper. 
\V  e  can  hear  with  pleasure,  what  we  could  not  read  without  dis¬ 
gust.  And  not  without  reason.  The  sUite  and  occupation  of  the 
mind  in  the  two  ciises  are  widely  different.  The  attention  we  pay 
in  reading  is  more  close  and  scrutinizing  than  what  we  commonly 
pay  to  a  speaker ;  while  our  mental  calmness,  with  the  liberty  of 
pausing  and  pondering,  and  reviewing  what  we  have  read,  not 
only  allows,  nut  requires  the  thought  to  be  close,  the  argument 
secure,  the  manner  compact,  and  the  style  condensed.  It  is  far 
iitherwise  when  we  are  hearing.  Then  our  attention  is  slightly 
engaged,  until  the  speaker  can  succeed  in  riveting  it ;  and  when 
he  does  so,  it  is  by  awakening  our  feelings,  and  so  destroying  at 
•«ince  tlie  inward  calm  of  a  reader.  The  attention  he  obtains  is 
in  important  respects  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  we  aj)|)ly 
to  a  book.  In  reading  we  exert  ourselves;  in  hearing  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  led  by  another.  In  the  latter  case  we  are  less 
active,  and  require  more  stimulus.  And,  as  the  speaker  hurries 
on  in  his  course,  allowing  us  no  time  to  pause  or  to  deliberate,  his 
thoughts  ought  to  be  fewer  than  would  be  comprised  in  as  many 
piiges  of  gtHxl  writing  as  could  be  read  in  the  siime  time — spread 
over  a  larger  space,  }>resented  to  the  eye  in  various  forms,  and 
pressed  in  various  ways  on  the  heart. 

If  our  remarks  on  this  subject  iu*e  just,  they  will  supply  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  why  Whitefield's  Sermons,  although  noble  speci¬ 
mens  of  sp<iken  discourses,  are  nothing  as  written  compositions. 
41iey  ci>uld  not  have  been  good  writing,  without  becoming  bad 
oratory.  It  will  lx*  eiisily  seen,  also,  what  is  our  opinion  of  the 
habit  of  writing  scrnn>ns  for  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  still  worse  habit 
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ot  rcadinjr  tliein  there.  Hut  on  this  matter,  as  we  fear  strong 
feelings  may  he  a|^<iiiist  us  in  some  quarters,  we  will  fortify  our¬ 
selves  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Southey,  on  Whitefield’s  preaching, 
quoted  hy  Mr.  IMdlip.  Referring  to  the  improved  delivery  of  his 
old  sermons,  he  says — 

‘  It  was  a  great  advantage,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one,  nor  the 
greatest,  which  he  derived  from  repeating  his  discourses,  and  reciting 
instead  of  reading  them.  Had  they  been  delivered  from  u  written 
copy,  one  delivery  would  have  been  like  the  last :  the  paper  would 
have  (»perated  as  a  spell,  from  which  he  could  not  depart  ; — invention 
slet‘ping,  while  the  utterance  followed  the  eye.  Hut,  when  he  had 
nothing  before  him  except  the  audience  whom  he  was  addressing,  the 
judgment  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  memory,  were  called 
forth.  Those  parts  were  omitted  which  had  been  felt  to  come  feebly 
from  the  tongue,  or  to  fall  heavily  on  the  ear ;  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  matter  newly  laid  in  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  fresh 
from  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  They  who  livetl  with  him  could 
trace  him,  in  his  sermons,  to  the  book  which  he  had  last  been  reading, 
or  the  subject  which  had  recently  taken  his  attention.  But  the  ra¬ 
diant  points  of  his  oratory  were  not  prepared  ])assage8 — they  were 
Imrsts  of  passion,  like  jets  of  a  Geyskr,  when  the  spring  is  in  full 
play.’ — p.  559. 

We  respectfully  commend  these  remarks  to  those  ministers  of 
the  present  day  whom  they  may  concern.  If  they  have  any  wish 
to  be  Whitefields — and  they  ought  to  have — they  must  tlirow  away 
their  crutches. 

Whitefield’s  design  in  adopting  an  impassioned  oratory,  was,  of 
course,  to  kindle  the  passions  of  liis  hearers.  As  conducive  to  the 
siine  end,  he  made — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — great 
use  of  the  pencil.  He  painted  the  scenes  which  he  wished  his 
hearers  to  feel ;  such  as  Abniham’s  siicritice  of  his  son,  or  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  A  line  and  vigorous  imagination  eminently 
qualified  him  for  this.  Hut,  if  few  })reachers  can  do  it  so  well  as 
he  did,  all  should  do  it  as  well  as  they  can.  Effective  oratory 
may  justly  be  said  to  be  painting  for  the  ear.  Some  living 
preaciiers  are  magnificent  insUuices  of  the  power  of  this  art;  aiui 
every  preacher  should  set  it  down  among  the  necessary  elements 
of  his  professional  w'isdoin,  and  do  his  best  at  it. 

The  constituents  of  Whitefichrs  eloquence  of  which  wo  have 
hitherto  spoken,  must  be  considered  as  forming  only  its  mechani- 
ral  parts.  The  soul  of  it  was  his  own  deep  and  elevated  piety. 
His  fervent  spirituality  of  mind,  and  continual  rejoicing  in  Gml, 
were  still  more  extraordinary  than  his  natunil  endowments.  Hence 
an  inexhaustible  imuulse,  not  oidy  to  preach,  but  to  preach  well  ; 
and  hence  too  the  glowing  passions  which  were  always  blazing  in 
himself,  and  kindled  in  (ithers.  Upon  this  subject  we  trails- 
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cribe  with  great  pleiisure,  and  entire  concurrence,  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Philip. 

*  After  all,  the  grand  secret  of  Whitefield’s  power,  was  his  devotional 
spirit.  Had  he  been  less  prayerful,  he  would  have  been  less  powerful. 
He  was  the  prince  of  preachers  without  the  veil,  because  he  was  a 
Jacob  ‘  within  the  veil.*  His  face  shone  when  he  came  down  from  the 
mount,  because  he  had  been  long  alone  with  God  upon  the  mount.  It 
was  this  won  for  him  the  title  seraphic  ;  not  in  the  scholastic,  but  in 
the  angelic  sense  of  the  term.  Hut  he  was  a  human  seraph  ;  and  thus 
burnt  out  in  the  blaze  of  his  own  tire.  What  then  ? — he  often  ascend¬ 
ed  in  it,  as  the  angel  of  the  covenant  did  in  the  flame  of  Manoah’s  sa¬ 
crifice  ;  and  always  ‘  did  wondrously  *  when  he  descended.  He  was 
so  often  at  the  throne,  and  always  so  near  it,  that,  like  the  apocalyptic 
angel,  he  came  down,  ^  clothed  with  its  rainbow.* — p.  505. 

And  yet,  had  Whitefield  been  only  seraphic,  he  had  not  been  a 
powerful  preacher.  It  will  no  more  do  to  separate  the  spirit  of 
elo(}uence  from  its  mechanism,  than  its  mechanism  from  its  spirit. 

If  we  would  speak  well  on  religion,  we  must  be  very  pious;  but,  ^ 
if  we  are  ever  so  pious,  we  must  try  to  speak  well.  That  good 
speaking,  even  wlien  no  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject,  has  a  j)ow- 
erful  influence,  we  know,  from  the  history  of  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances;  and  the  idea  might  be  further  contirmed,  by  the  anecdote 
of  the  young  infidel,  who,  getting  up  to  mimic  Whitefield  for 
amusement,  spoke  to  his  own  conversion,  and  the  dismay  of  his 
companions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that,  if  any 
one  could  preach  like  Whitefield,  even  without  piety,  he  would 
preach  pow'erfully.  Eloquence  has  its  adaptation  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  and.  will  have  its  eft’ect  and  its  reward,  apart  from  the 
character  of  him  who  uses  it.  And  to  the  production  of  its  appro¬ 
priate  eflect  it  is  indispensjd)le.  We  wish  all  preachers  to 
remember  this ;  not,  assuredly,  for  the  sake  of  making  them 
regardless  of  piety,  without  which  no  man  ever  can  preach  like 
Whitefield,  or  even  ought  to  preach  the  gospel  at  all ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  prevailing  with  them  to  join  eloquence  with  piety,  and 
not,  unner  a  fidse  notion  of  the  exclusive  importance  of  personal 
religion  in  a  minister,  to  separate  the  most  powerful  elements  in 
existence  for  the  moving  of  the  world,  from  the  only  machinery 
by  which  the  motion  can  be  communicated. 

In  bringing  our  remarks  on  this  volume  to  a  close,  we  should 
apologize  to  the  author  and  the  public,  perhaps,  for  having  devoted 
so  little  attention,  either  to  the  Life,  or  the  Times,  of  Whitefield. 

\V  e  have  not  avoided  these  subjects  because  we  thought  them 
uninviting,  or  barren  of  interest.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  highest  degree,  and  are  admirably  treated  in  the 
volume  before  us.  But  they  defy  compression.  And  while  we 
hope  the  topics  which  we  have  taken  occasion  to  handle  wdll  not 
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be  without  their  use  and  fruitfulness,  W’e  must  warmly  recommend 
the  entire  work  to  perusal.  Mr.  Philip  has  done  a  valuable  service 
to  the  relio^ious  public  by  his  labours ;  and  his  book  can  scarcely 
be  read  without  jj^reat  instruction,  entertainment,  and  profit.  We 
feel  tempted  to  close  this  article  with  the  following  short  extract. 

‘  It  will  surprise  and  grieve  not  a  few  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
when  I  tell  them  that  the  bones  of  Whitefield  are  not  entire.  Part  of 
his  right  arm  was  sent  to  this  country.  I  liope  it  is  not  here  still.  If 
I  thought  it  wTre  not  returned,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  tell  the 
American  Ambassador  where  to  find  it,  and  urge  him  to  claim  it  in 
the  name  of  his  country. 

'  About  two  years  ago,  a  visitor  in  London  invited  me  to  see  ‘  a 
curiosity,  sure  to  gratify  me.*  lie  mistook  my  taste.  I  went,  and  he 
placed  on  the  table  a  long  narrow  box  ;  defying  me  to  guess  its  con¬ 
tents.  I  had  no  need  to  guess,  or  hesitate.  I  said,  ‘  It  contains  the 
right  arm  of  George  Whitefield,  and  I  could  name  both  the  thief  and 
the  receiver.  1  have  kno^vn  for  ten  years  that  it  w^as  in  your  ])ossession : 
but  my  organ  of  veneration  is  larger  than  that  of  my  curiosity,  and 
therefore  I  never  hinted  at  my  knowledge,  although  I  have  often  visited 
you  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  seen  all  your  other  memorials  of 
Whitefield,  and  reciprocated  all  your  other  feelings  towards  him.*  I  owe 
it  to  my  friend  to  add,  that,  if  the  relic  be  still  in  England,  it  could  not 
be  in  better  hands  than  those  it  was  first  committed  to.  Still  I  would, 
if  I  could,  ‘  give  commandment  concerning  the  bones,’  as  solemnly  and 
authoritatively  as  dying  Jose])h.  One  thing  I  promise  ;  I  w’ill  conceal 
the  name  of  the  spoiler,  (for  I  have  read  his  letter)  if  the  spoil  should 
be  returned.’ — p.  550,  551. 


Art.  III.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  inclndinfj  his  Unpublished 
Poems  and  Correspondence,  By  JohnDix.  l*2mo.  pp.  ,‘1.30.  London  ; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

¥  F  the  eager  press  and  crowded  driving  course  of  our  literature, 
so  fast  reducing  to  comparative  insignificance  many  names, 
and  wwks,  and  questions,  which  were  of  great  excitement  in 
their  day,  in  an  age  gone,  by,  will  allow  a  fair  chance  to  a  publi¬ 
cation  recalling  attention  to  Chatterton,  it  must  be  to  a  book  of 
the  modest  dimensions  and  price  of  this  volume.  It  is  probably 
the  last  time  of  repeating  his  history  at  any  considerable  length. 
It  is  the  last,  we  should  think,  that  so  nearly  extinct  an  interest 
concerning  him  can  call  for;  and  not  unlikely,  as  being  at  once 
the  latest  and  most  commodious  tor  satisfying  a  very  limited 
curiosity,  to  be  almost  the  only  one  in  which  the  readers  of  a  new 
generation  will  seek  and  find  all  they  may  wi.sh  to  know  of 
Chatterton.  And  those  of  them  who  shall  be  of  so  benevolent 
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a  ciwfiowtion  as  to  ilesire  to  find  in  a  biograplitr  a  warm  and  par¬ 
tial  apolojjrist,  vindicator,  and  eulogist,  will  be  gratified  by  tlio 
spirit  of  this  memoir. 

In  reverting  to  the  period  when  he  raised  such  a  commotion 
amon^  the  literati,  secular  and  consecrated,  one  Is  tempted  to 
^row  cynical,  and  to  wonder  a  little  how  it  happened  that  there 
should  be  such  a  deficiency  of  important  matters  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  passionate  zeal  of  scholars,  critics,  journalists,  and  jj^ave 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  It  seems  somewhat  ludicrous  that  a 
boy,  of  ingenious  but  perverted  parts,  should  be  able  to  kindle  a 
mighty  combustion  in  the  literary  world ;  should  summon  forth 
to  play  his  game,  should  set  a-fighting,  should  cast  into  parties, 
under  confronted  colours  and  denominations,  Rowleian  and  Chat- 
tertonian,  so  many  persons  figuring  in  learning,  talent,  and  sta¬ 
tion.  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  what  a  gratification  it  would 
have  been  to  his  contemptuous  and  sarcastic  spirit  to  see  them 
thus,  under  tlie  power  of  his  spell,  disturbed  from  their  c(jua- 
nimity,  with  hazard  to  their  literary  friendships ;  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  their  accustomed  studies  or  professional  employments ;  sent 
back  to  work  amidst  the  dust  of  obsolete  lore ;  busied  in  research 
for  parallel  forms  of  phntse  or  thought  to  test  the  age  of  literary 
mushrooms ;  elaborating  bulky  volumes  of  grave  and  earnest  dis- 
<]uisition ;  sounding  out  loud  invocations  to  public  opinion ; 
briskening  the  then  dull  tenour  of  periodical  criticism ;  multi¬ 
plying  personal  invectives,  vindications,  rejoinders,  and  redupli¬ 
cations;  luid  appealing  to  posterity  for  a  just  decision  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  controversy. 

But  the  controversy  fell  to  the  ground  before  it  could  come 
<lown  to  posterity.  And  both  the  question  and  the  decision,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  personal  history  of  the  originator  of  so  much 
learned  confusion  and  strife,  have  long  since  gone  out  of  what 
may  be  called  the  living  interest  of  literature.  These  later  times 
have  been  invaded  by  elements  of  excitement,  which  have 
superannuated  those  things  of  a  former  age  which  had  not  an  in¬ 
trinsic,  but  only  an  accidentd  and  factitious  importance.  A  great 
and  manifold  innovation  in  the  spirit  of  our  literature,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  movement  in  the  general  mind,  and  the  portentous 
career  of  events,  hits  wTought  a  strange  contrast  between  the 
magnitude  in  which  temporary  novelties  appeared  sixty  years 
since,  and  the  diminutiveness  to  which  they  are  reduced  in  present 
account.  Matters  which  could  then  set  in  earnest  action  the 
faculties,  and  even  the  passions,  of  the  most  cultivated  j)art  of 
society,  are  consigned  to  occupy  now  and  henceforuTird  a  narrow 
8|>ace  among  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

In  the  case  of  Chatterton  there  is  much  to  preclude  or  repress 
the  sentiments,  with  which  we  cherish  the  lingering  reminiscenct* 
of  some  few  unfortunate  men  of  genius,  mingling  a  tone  of  kind- 
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ness  and  partial  complacency  with  our  rejects  and  our  censure 
of  their  faults;  dwelling  indulgently  on  amiable  and  perhaps 
generous  qualities  perceptible  or  conspicuous  amidst  their  errors. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  withhold  from  him  a  measure  of  condolence 
on  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  his  being  de¬ 
nied  the  advantage  of  paternal  control  (his  birth  wjis  posthumous); 
the  stniitened  condition,  the  poverty  of  his  bunily;  tlie  miserably 
narrow  scope  of  education  in  the  school  in  which  he  spent  several 
years ;  and  his  destination  to  an  employment  very  irksome  to  a 
mind  like  his.  But,  all  this  duly  considered  in  mitigation,  tlie 
character  is  still  presented  under  an  aspect  that  chills  our  symjia- 
thies.  The  first  marked  manifestations  of  his  precocious  facul¬ 
ties  were  deliberate  acts  of  imposition,  accompanied  by  whatever 
artifices  of  falsehood  were  necessjiry  for  passing  them  ofi*  success¬ 
fully  on  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow-citizens,  or  on  the  silly 
vanity  of  individuals  toward  whom  he  put  on  a  semblance  of 
friendship ;  despising  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  the  stupidity 
that  made  them  his  dupes ;  yet  resentful  at  the  }>arsimonious  re¬ 
ward  dribbled  in  shillings  or  half-crowns  in  return  for  gratifica¬ 
tion  irapjirted  to  them  by  the  inventions  with  which  he  was  flat¬ 
tering  and  gulling  them. 

His  propensity  to  the  practice  of  impositioi^,  confirmed  by  the 
success  of  the  first  experiments,  grew  into  a  systematic  purpose 
and  method ;  prosecuted  with  assiduity  and  a  wonderful  creation 
of  resources ;  resulting  in  a  succession  of  ])oetic(d  fabrications, 
produced  occasionally  to  his  acquaintance,  and  ultimately  to  come 
before  the  public,  as  having  been  found  among  a  mass  of  for¬ 
gotten  parchments  in  an  old  chest  in  a  lumber-room  of  RedcliflT 
Church,  in  Bristol ;  and  purporting  to  have  been,  witli  a  great 
deal  more,  written  in  the  15th  century,  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of 
Rowley.  He  const^intly  affirmed  that  they  were  so  obtained ; 
devised  means  to  give  a  djirkened  hue  to  such  pieces  of  jiarcli- 
inentas  he  chose  to  show;  learned  to  imitjite  the  antique  character 
of  writing ;  and  was  indignant  wdien  scepticism  questioned,  or 
practised  criticism  denied,  the  productions  being  any  thing  else 
than  wliat  he  was  conscious  they  w  ere. 

In  the  republic  of  letters,  as  it  used  to  be  denominated,  the  . 
laws  have  been  conventially  so  lax,  so ’much  license  has  been 
taken  and  conceded  for  fictitious  statements  respecting  the  author¬ 
ship,  the  long  neglect  or  suppression,  the  accidental  discovery^ 
&c.,  of  writings  at  length  produced  to  the  public,  that  it  would 
seem  harsh  to  lay  any  hard  stress  of  condemnation  on  the  freak 
of  mocking  the  curious  and  credulous  with  a  quantity  of  sham- 
antique  poetry  pretendedly  detected  in  an  old  oaken  repository. 
But  a  settled  complicated  system  of  deception,  carried  into  effect 
in  a  variety  of  w^ays,  with  a  determination,  in  all  appearance,  to 
continue  it  as  long  as  the  practice  could  be  maintained,  wdth  false- 
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asseverations ’never  spared,  and  in  a  temper  to  re^rd  suspicion 
and  interro^tion  as  a  wron^  and  an  insult,  must  be  held,  after 
every  allowance  pleaded  in  excuse  or  mitigation,  to  have  betrayed 
at  the  least  a  p^eat  indifference  to  the  moral  principle.  The  same 
non-intervention  of  conscience  is  apparent  in  the  last  sta^e  of  his 
deplorable  history?  when  he  betook  himself  to  writinj^^  in  the  poli- 
ticjil  journals  of  the  time.  Like  so  many  since,  and  so  many 
now,  he  appears  to  have  done  it  in  the  character  and  on  the  «il- 
culation  of  a  mere  literary  adventurer ;  a  partisan,  if  actually  and 
generally  on  the  one  side,  yet  ready  to  write  in  the  same  heated 
invective  on  the  other,  at  any  more  promising  opening  of 
the  way  to  patrona|?e  and  profit.  We  find  him  writin|^  for  the 
newspapers  on  the  very  same  day  for  Alderman  Beckfurd  ajjainst 
the  ministry,  and  for  the  ministry  ag^ainst  Bcckford. 

As  to  religion,  with  which  a  fashionable  doctrine  will  have  it 
that  the  poetictil  temperament  is  congenial,  or  rather  so  nearly 
identical  that  it  may  be  admitted  in  substitution,  wo  observe 
Chatterton  manifesting  his  alienation  and  aversion,  sometimes  (as 
common  with  profane  wits)  by  sneers  and  sarcasms  levelled  in 
such  manner  at  what  folly,  hypocrisy,  or  mere  canonical  ceremony 
have  odiously  connected  with  religion,  as  to  betray,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  a  disre^rd  of  religion  itself ;  sometimes  avowedly,  as  when, 
derisively  wishing  an  acquaintance  who  w’as  under  misfortune  the 
benefit  of  his  Christian  notions,  he  says,  with  an  evident  air  of 
self-complacency  and  superiority?  ‘1  am  no  Christian.’  llis 
naming,  on  supposition  of  the  failure  of  other  expedients,  that  of 
setting  out  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  as  an  adventure  to  profit  by 
the  gullibility  of  mankind,  did  not,  perhaps,  mean  an  actual  in¬ 
tention  to  do  so ;  but  it  showed  that  he  deemed  the  affair  ot  reli¬ 
gion  no  forbidden  ground  on  which  to  play  a  part — the  part  of  a 
knave,  if  a  man  w  ere  so  disposed  and  bad  occasion.* 


*  •  Tohr.nir  in  doubt,  or  to  qualify,  the  imputation  of  intidelity  on  Cliatter- 
ton,  Mr.  Dix  bits  inserted  a  eopy  of  verses,  expressive  of  emotions  wliieli 
would  have  been  in  consonanee  with  a  very  different  temper  of  mind. 

*  The  l>oy  that  wrote  tbem,^  be  says,  *  could  bardly  have  been  an  infidel/ 
They  would  sbo\v  that  there  bad  been  moments  (no  date  is  given)  when  a 
gleam  of  tbe  tnie  light  seems  to  have  passed  over  him.  Hut  the  <levotional 
sentiment  stands  out  an  insulated  particidarity,  incongruous  with  tbe  prevail¬ 
ing  character,  jis  indicated  by  many  expressions  and  circumstanees  cited  and 
related  in  tbe  lamk.  It  reminds  us  of  a  poem  imitative  of  piety  in  Lord 
Byron’s  early  youth.  We  transcribe  several  of  tbe  stan7.as : 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky  ; 

Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys  ; 

To  Thee,  my  oidy  rock,  I  fly, 

Tliy  mercy  in  thy  justice  ])raisc. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  Thy  will. 

The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 

Arc  past  the  power  of  human  skill, — 

Hut  what  tn’  Ktcrnal  acts  is  right. 
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A  writiiifi:  in  shape  of  a  will,  ilravvii  out  at  eonsiderahle  length, 
when  he  had  come  to  look  deliherately  to  suicide  as  Ids  ultimate 
resource  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  his  projects  of  literary  am¬ 
bition,  is  a  Slid  disj)lay  of  cool  recklessness  of  all  that  is  involved 
in  death  and  its  consequences.  I  he  horror  appropriate  to  such  a 

f)rospect  and  intention  is  in  fearful  incongruity  with  the  desperate 
evity  of  a  series  of  siitiric  quips  in  the  form  of  legacies.  That 
act  itself,  committed  on  a  tar  too  deliberate  deteriirination  to  allow 
the  plea  of  insanity,  in  any  such  sense  <is  to  suspend  responsi¬ 
bility,  comes  to  complete  the  moral  spectacle,  in  a  character  to 
which  our  sympathies  are  faintly  and  reluctontly  given  ;  and  in¬ 
duces  a  willingness  to  let  Chatterton  retire  toward  oblivion. 

Nor  are  his  writings  of  a  nature  to  arrest  this  tendency  and  des¬ 
tiny.  No  one  makes  a  question  whether  they  were  evidence  of 
very  extraordinary  genius.  Ilut  how  many  read,  or  ever  will 
read,  more  of  them  than  a  few  short  pieces  selected  ?  As  to  the 
main  bulk  of  them,  those  of  the  Rowley  imposture,  both  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  they  were  an  imposition,  and  their  antique  guise, 
sUiiid  insuperably  in  the  way.  In  the  perusal  or  study  of  the 
productions  of  an  age  long  past,  a  considerable  part  oi  the  in¬ 
terest  turns  on  their  relation  to  that  age;  (is  representing  the  then 
character  and  condition  of  the  people ;  their  manner  of  living 
and  talking ;  their  prevailing  notions  ;  the  state  of  mental  culti¬ 
vation  ;  the  peculiar  customs ;  the  stage  attained  in  the  progress 
of  the  language.  Not  only  is  there  a  negjition  of  all  this  in  read¬ 
ing  a  modern  imitative  fabrication ;  there  is  in  addition  a  repug¬ 
nance  iigainst  its  pretension  to  be  what  it  is  not,  so  much  so  {is 
hardly  to  yield  justice  to  some  certain  merit  which  it  may  possess 
as  considered  separately  from  the  falsified  form  ;  the  sjime  feeling 
as  thcat  excited  at  the  view  of  modern  erections  in  the  sembiiuice 


O  teach  me  in  the  trviiip:  hour, 

VVlicn  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 

To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power. 

Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  tnis  bosom  aught  but  Thee, 

Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway. 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see, 

And  Mercy  took  the  cause  away. 

♦  *  •  ♦ 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  ni^ht. 

Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals. 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light. 

Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  when  a  young  man,  was  so  affected  by  reading  the 
position,  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  pathetic  verses  on  Chatterton  s  melancholy 
destiny,  which  also  Mr.  Dix  has  iiist;rted. 
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of  ancient  structures  or  ruins,  aftectin^  baronial  lionoars  for  sonu* 
jHirmtu's  domain,  'riirou^h  an  obsolete  diction  juul  ortbojrrapliy, 
a  certain  jwrtion  of  readers,  but  a  small  one,  will  be  willing  to 
take  tlie  trouble  of  making  their  way^  by  help  of  gh»ssary  and 
annotation,  to  the  genuine  thought  and  spirit  of  the  olden  time, 
by  a  process  somewhat  like  forcing  a  passage  through  hedge,  and 
briar,  and  nettles,  to  come  within  reach  of  some  fair  fruit-trt*e. 
Ibit  how  few  will  exert  this  resolution  even,  for  insUince,  to  get 
intimately  into  the  company  of  Chaucer  himself,  iil'ter  all  they 
have  heard  and  believed  of  Jiis  vividness,  raciness,  and  pow  er, 
of  his  graphic  picturings  of  the  character  of  the  age ;  of  his  being 
our  great  original  classic;  of  his  being  ‘the  well-spring  of  English 
undefiled.*  And  if,  with  all  these  inducements,  the  number  of 
his  readers  is  a  most  diminutive  section  of  the  moderately  culti¬ 
vated  community,  how  many  will  ever  henceforward  take  any 
\m\\s  to  overcome  an  obstacle  to  their  acquaintance  with  what  is 
mocking  tliem  in  a  false  character;  to  work  their  way  into  a 
structure  where  what  should  be,  and  pretends  to  be,  the  sombre 
complexion  of  antiquity  is  only  an  artificial  blackening  by  smoke; 
to  seek  the  company  of  a  personage  who  shams  the  venerable 
seer  by  means  of  a  beard  glued  on  his  chin  ?  Whatever  value, 
independently  of  any  question  of  ancient  or  niiMlern,  there  may 
be  supposiHl  to  be  in  the  productions,  a  reader  will  not  expend 
his  honest  labour  to  investigate  them,  against  the  autliorV 
knavish  labour  to  fabricate  them  uncouth,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
imposing  on  him. 

A  few  brief  notices  w’ill  sufficiently  trace  the  course  of  Chat- 
terton*8  life,  which  dates  from  1752.  His  mother  appears  to  have 
been  a  worthy  person,  prudent,  affectionate,  and  assiduous  in  each 
duty  of  her  humble  condition.  After  having  endured  the  coarse 
tyranniciil  temper  of  her  husband,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  dis¬ 
tress  from  the  circumstiuices  of  the  early  stage  of  her  son’s  life, 
as  from  those  of  its  termination, —for  the  child  grew  up  aj)- 
parently  so  destitute  of  capacity  for  the  most  ordinary  attainments, 
as  to  cause  an  apprehension  of  hopeless  stupidity.  The  combined 
efforts  of  parents  and  schoolmaster  failed,  up  to  the  ;ige  of  six 
years  and  a  half,  to  teach  him  the  alphabet.  But  his  faculties 
started  suddenly  aw  ake  at  the  sight  of  an  old  musical  manuscript, 
wnth  illuminated  capiuds ;  and  he  was  very  soon  able  to  read  in 
a  black  letter  Bible.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Dix  suggests, 
tliat  this  casual  association  of  anti(}uated  symbols,  with  the  de¬ 
light  of  his  first  consciousness  of  ability,  and  his  first  admission 
of  knowleilge,  might  be  the  chief  cause  of  that  almost  passionate 
addiction  to  the  musty  sort  of  antiquarian  matters  w  Inch  would 
si'em  to  be  in  themselves  little  suited  to  captivate  a  spirit  instinct 
with  |)oetry.  He  soon  became  an  insiitiable  reader ;  and  from 
that  time  forth,  throughout  his  life,  was  the  subject  of  what  we 
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may  l>e  allowed  to  call  an  intensity  of  mind.  Who  shall  explain 
the  spell  which  held  such  a  spirit  in  impregnable  torpor  up  to 
a  particular  moment,  far  beyond  the  age  at  which  piidiments  arc 
mastered  with  ease  by  the  generality  of  children,  and  then  broke, 
and  let  it  dart  forth  with  impetuous  energy  ?  This  energy  w'as 
not,  we  may  presume,  suspendeil,  or  in  a  stagnant  sUite,  but  only 
working  reflexly  and  more  deeply,  in  those  moody  intervals  in 
which  he  would  be  long  invincibly  silent,  not  from  sullenness  of 
temper,  and  w’ould  sometimes  weep,  from  no  cause  that  was 
known,  or  that  he  afterwjirds  assigned.  The  elements  of  his  na¬ 
ture  were  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  threw  out  strange 
and  capricious  effects. 

While  spending  several  years  in  Colston’s  charity-school,  he 
grievously  felt  the  penury  of  tlie  course  of  instruction ;  for  which 
he  sought  compensation  in  all  the  books  he  could  borrow.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  put  clerk  to  an  attorney,  or,  as  Mr.  Dix 
sometimes  denominates  it,  a  scrivener ;  in  whose  service  and 
office  he  continued  between  three  and  four  years.  His  master 
appears  to  have  been  a  rather  vulgar-minded,  illiberal,  and  ill- 
tempered  man ;  a  bit  of  an  aristocrat  withal,  for  the  clerk  had  no 
place  at  the  parlour  table.  He  showed  a  special  migry  contempt  for 
the  said  clerk’s  poetical  propensities,  and  tore  in  pieces  any  scraps 
of  extra-official  writing  that  happened  to  be  seen  about  tlie  desk. 
In  such  writing,  and  in  various  reading,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  was  left  to  be  employed,  as  but  little  business  came  to  tlie 
office.  The  young  man’s  attendance  there,  however,  was  so 
punctiliously  regular,  that  hardly  a  single  instimce  occurred  of 
his  transgressing  the  rule  of  time  for  being  in  the  office  and  in 
the  house.  It  also  tells  very  much  in  his  favour,  that  the  interval 
allowed  for  absence  in  the  evening  was  almost  constantly  spent 
with  his  mother  and  sister. 

He  had  made  essays  in  poetical  composition,  evincing  remark¬ 
able  prematurity  of  intellect,  and  perhaps  had  even  begun  to  form 
the  strange  project  w'hich  was  to  bring  him  into  so  much  noto¬ 
riety,  before  he  entered  on  the  mechaniciil  and  always  detested 
duties  of  his  clerkship.  It  was,  however,  in  that  situation  that 
the  invisible  forge  was  kept  in  constant  heat,  to  work  out  tlie 
scheme.  And  he  gravely  amused  himself,  at  the  expense  of  some 
young,  or  some  elder  acquaintance,  by  producing  from  time  to 
time,  some  fragment  or  completed  cast  oi  composition,  presented 
sometimes  on  an  apparently  old  piece  of  parchment,  drawn,  as  he 
pretended,  out  of  the  mass  of  that  materid  which  had  come  into 
nis  ]H)6session  after  being  thrown  as  rubbish  out  of  the  famous 
chest.  He  duped  and  elated  a  foolish  tra<lesman,  who  was  in 
some  sort  his  friend,  but  not  much  worth  Jis  such,  by  present¬ 
ing  to  him,  set  forth  in  all  heraldic  formalities,  a  |>edigree 
which  deduced  his  descent,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  from  an 
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jinci^try  in  antiquity  and  rank.  He  mi^lit  liave  continued 
to  enjoy,  and  mi^lit  have  transmitted,  the  new-found  honour,  if 
he  had  not  been  at  last  so  ill  a<lvised  as  to  cjirry  the  document 
whicii  awarded  it  to  him  to  the  test  of  tlie  herald’s  oftice. 

Tiie  boldest  of  Chatterton’s  early  experiments  was  a  fabricat(‘d 
local  record,  exhibitin«^  a  lon<r  and  minute  description  of  the  cen*- 
monies  attending  the  opening,  some  years  back,  of  the  principal 
bridge  in  Bristol,  'rhere  were  few  lapses  of  his  discretion ;  but 
in  one  or  two  instances  he  did  unwittingly  let  an  acquaintance 
see  by  what  means  a  parchment  might  oe  so  discoloured  as  to 
belie  its  age.  He  kept  materials  (yellow  ochre,  &c.,)  for  such 
un  operation,  in  a  little  room  which  he  had  persuaded  his  mother 
to  surrender  to  his  exclusive  possession. 

In  the  confirmed  consciousness  of  extraordinary  talent,  and 
with  a  burning  ambition  to  climb  upward  by  the  road  of  litera¬ 
ture,*  he  came  to  a  determination  to  abandon,  at  all  hazards,  his 
irksome  profession.  An  unsuccessful  overture  to  Mr.  Dodslev, 
the  noteil  publisher,  reduced  him,  at  whatever  cost  to  his  pride, 
to  look  out  for  some  personage,  in  whom  there  might  be  found  a 
lingering  renifiinder  of  the  virtues  of  that  nearly  departed  age, 
when  men  of  rank  and  wealth  were  the  •])atrons  of  indigent  men 
of  genius;  and  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  was  the  man.  To  him  were 
conveyed  some  pieces  of  the  Rowley  fabrication,  as  samples  of  the 
literary  treasures  so  fortunately  rescued  from  the  oblivion  in 
which  old  T  ime  believed  he  had  buried  them  for  aye.  Walpoh* 
\ras  caught  at  first ;  returfied  the  most  courteous  comj)liinents 
and  ‘a  thousand  thanks;*  and  would  be  gratified  to  be  favoured 
with  further  communications  from  a  gentleman  so  much  his  supe¬ 
rior  in  Saxon  learning.  But  after  there  had  been  time  to  consult 
(iniy  .and  Mason,  who  immediately  j)ronounced  the  compositions 
forgeries;  and  after  (what  might  alone  have  gone  near  to  do  the 
mischief)  he  had  received  from  Chatterton  an  account  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  as  in  humble  circumstances,  enslaved  to  an  employment 
which  he  could  not  endure,  with  a  request  that  W  alpole  would 
assist  him  to  escape  from  it,  by  exerting  his  interest  to  procure 
for  him  some  situation  in  which  he  might  be  free  to  prosecute  the 
course  which  nature  intended  him  for ; — the  patron  that  wiis  to 
be,  and  who  had  been  drawn  to  make  a  first  yielding  movement 
with  smiles  and  gentle  speech,  turned  sharp  round,  and  would 
have  no  more  to  say  to  him. 

TTiis  disiippointment  and  rebufif  too  much  excited  his  resent¬ 
ment,  and  stimulated  his  pride,  to  be  a  saluUiry  lesson,  agJiinst 
either  the  vice  or  the  imprudence  of  attempting  to  make  his  way 
by  expedients  implying  a  contempt  of  the  understjniding  of  those 
whom  he  might  expect  to  assist  him.  And  the  accompanying 
dry  counsel  trom  the  aristocrat  to  the  ambitious  apjirentice,  re¬ 
commending  him  to  mind  the  business  of  his  desk  till  he  should 
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have  realized  a  competence,  which  should  set  him  at  liberty  to 
iiidult^e  his  Uiste  for  more  ele^nt  pursuits,  would  nither  teud  to 
a^^ravate  his  antipathy  to  all  parchments,  but  those  he  was 
soiling  for  his  device.  His  indentures  bein^  willinj^ly  cancelled 
by  his  master,  who  was  become  alarmed  at  his  cool  deliberation 
on  suicide,  lie  set  out  for  London,  in  a  state  of  feelings  combined 
of  the  brightest  presumjitions  and  the  blaekest  anticipations. 
This  w'as  in  April,  1770,  just  within  four  months  of  the  termination 
of  his  life. 

‘  The  history  of  that  brief  interval,  as  supplied  pjirtly  by  his 
letters,  and  partly  by  information  from  persons  in  whose  houses 
he  lodged,  is  hardly  exceeded,  for  violent  contrast  and  dismal 
tragedy,  by  any  chapter  in  literary  bioj^raphy.  Some  previous 
communications  with  the  publishers  of  mau^azines  and  newspapers 
he  reckoned  on  as  a  sufficient  introduction  into  what  some  of  his 
dreams  represented  as  a  field  of  hi<rh  intellectual  enterprise,  where 
fame  and  fortune  mii^ht  be  achieved.  His  services  were  readily 
accepted  in  the  manufactories  of  fugitive  literature.  And  it  is 
evident  he  worked  with  energy,  dispatch,  and  wonderful  versati¬ 
lity  ;  for  we  find  him  contributinii^  to  a  variety  of  |)eriodical  pub¬ 
lications,  in  poems,  tides,  and  political  squibs.  It  is  surprisinj]r  to 
see  how  quickly  the  youth,  suddenly  transferred  from  an  obscure 
corner  in  society,  could  seize,  and  how  dexterously  iivail  himself 
of,  the  to[)ics,  characteristic's,  temper,  and  incidents  of  the  time. 
He  must  himself  have  rather  wondered  to  feel  how  little  he  was 
confounded  or  abashed  Jimidst  the  vast  and  heteroj^eneous  aj^^reji^a- 
tion  and  commotion  of  the  metropolis.  He  could  satirise  the 
self-inqiortaiice  of  worshipful  personaii^es  with  the  cjiustic  bite  of 
an  old  shrewd  cynic ;  expose  base  motives  lurking  undcT  jilau- 
sible  pretensions;  assail  the  possessors  of  jiower  in  the  style  of  a 
jiractised  partisan.  Bdt  his  judi^ment  of  his  own  position  and 
]>rospects  was  wofully  bubbled.  His  letters  to  his  relations, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  adventure,  are  full  of  inflated  pre¬ 
sumptions.  He  is  now  in  his  true  element,  so  unlike  that  muddy 
muddled  Bristol ;  t<dent  brought  out  in  spiritc'd  writing  has  a  free 
and  noble  career;  his  acquaintance  is  coveted;  he  must  appear  in 
the  noted  coffee-houses,  dressed  in  the  mode  ;  he  hears  tliat  his 
w'ri  tings  are  producing  a  sensation  among  certain  ranks  and  circles; 
‘state  affairs  for  him  ;*  he  is  expecting  to  be  introduced  to  a  per¬ 
son  of  great  consequence ;  he  shall  soon  be  in  a  situation  to 
obtain  advantages  for  his  friends;  his  family  shall  share  his  com- 
ing  prosperity ;  he  is  a  gay,  fine  gentleman  at  the  theatres  and 
Uanelagh ;  for  it  becomes  him  to  acquaint  himself  extensively  with 
the  world,  in  order  to  be  equipped  to  play  the  more  conspicuous 
part. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  such  an  upsetting  of  sober  judgmcuit 
was  attributable  in  part  to  false  promises,  made  to  him  by  scamps 
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of  publisliers,  jiikI  uiulcrliiig  knaves  of  party.  He  was  soon, 
however,  to  find,  in  the  paltry  rate  of  remuneration  awarded  to 
him,  and  the  non-payment  of  a  portion  of  even  that,  what  value 
was  set  on  his  services.  As  a  political  writer,  he  had  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  Wilkes’s  party,  with  as  bold  and  fierce  vituperations  of  the 
ji^overiiment  of  the  day  Jis  any  party  or  faction  could  desire.  But 
we  find  him  complaininjr  that  tlie  soldier’s  pay  on  that  side  of  the 
war  Wits  miserably  parsimonious.  And  he  had  no  objection,  as  we 
have  noticed,  to  get  behind  a  bush,  and  let  fly  a  shot  into  the 
i-jimp  to  which  he  ostensibly  belonged.  It  could  not  be  many  weeks 
before  he  came  to  find  that  his  hard-earned,  penurious,  and  pre- 
Ciirious  receipts  would  not  support  him  in  any  such  way  of  life  as 
he  had  wished  and  begun  to  adopt.  His  pride,  however,  which 
he  acknowledged  to  constitute  nineteen  parts  out  of  tw'enty  of  his 
nature  (his  ‘  damned  pride,’  he  called  it,  though,  one  may 
doubt,  whether  the  curse  was  pronounced  in  virtue’s  name) 
forced  him  to  keep  up  appearances  as  long  as  possible,  in  his 
correspondence  witli  his  friends  in  Bristol,  after  the  phantisma- 
goria  which  had  dazzled  and  almost  demented  him  must  have 
faded  away,  and  left  him  to  the  dreary  reality  of  his  situation. 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  so  proud  a  spirit,  conscious  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers,  scornful  of  all  who  could  not  appreciate  them,  or 
would  not  reward  their  exertion,  elated  but  two  or  three  short 
months  since  in  the  confidence  of  soon  making  a  figure  in  society 
— when  driven  to  request  the  assistiince  of  a  friend  in  Bristol  to 
procure  for  him  a  humble  appointment  in  a  medical  capacity  to 
Africa,  for  which  he  was  so  uiupialified  that  he  must  have  known 
the  person  applied  to,  himself  a  medical  man,  could  not  honestly 
comply. 

lie  was  sinking  fast  in  destitution,  to  the  extreme  at  length  of 
absolute  stiirvation.  The  person  in  whose  house  he  had  hnlged, 
<>bscrving  him  to  stiiy  in  his  room  two  days,  without,  as  she  be¬ 
lieved,  having  any  thing  to  eat,  invited  him  to  dine  with  her,  but 
he  appeared  offended,  and  siiid,  ‘  he  wanted  nothing.’  It  is  hard 
to  believe  but  he  might  have  obtiiined,  from  some  or  other  of  his 
acquainUinces,  the  means  of,  at  least,  a  temporary  alleviation  of 
such  misery.  But  making  the  experiment  would  have  been  a 
bitterness  to  his  pride.  At  that  very  time,  to  the  burning  shame 
of  some  of  the  employers  of  his  pen,  many  }H)unds  of  tlie  beg¬ 
garly  wages  for  which  he  had  laboured  remained  unpaid. — The 
entcrpriee  had  now  failed ;  the  ambition,  flushed  with  confidence, 
had  turned  to  insupportable  mortification;  the  last  despenite  expe- 
tlient  was  brought,  as  by  some  demon,  directly  before  him,  with 
no  alternative  that  his  pride  would  accept ;  and  so  eventful,  way¬ 
ward,  ill-disciplined,  unhonoured,  but  eminently  capable  a  life,  was 
tormiimtefl,  and  we  know  not  whether  in  any  expectation  of  a  sub- 
secpient  existence,  by  means  of  arsenic,  at  a  little  short  of  the  age  of 
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eighteen ;  of  which  the  last  few  moiitiis  must  Jiave  hurried  him 
rapidly  tlirou^h  a  violent  tumult  of  the  passions,  a  melancholy 
drama  acted  on  the  unseen  sta^e  of  his  mind.  And  all  this 
anarchy  of  emotions,  the  action  and  re-action  of  pride,  exultation, 
mortification,  resentment,  and  despair,  the  confusion  and  conflict 
of  all  the  passions,  to  close  in  the  self-destruction  of  their  slave 
and  victim  !  What  a  fccirful  scene,  in  which  w'c  ciin  in  thought 
behold  him,  after  his  short  aiid  feverish  career,  silently  retiring  to 
his  chamber,  and  shutting  himself  in  for  the  last  time ;  puttinjr 
down  on  his  Uible  the  poison ;  fixing  on  it  a  long  look  ;  taking  it 
up,  and  laying  it  down  again,  with  a  shuddering  sensiition — for 
the  power  of  death  is  there;  saying  to  himself,  but  resolutely 
suppressing  the  thought,  ‘  What  shall  I  be  to-morrow  ?’  then  col¬ 
lecting  his  various  fragments  of  manuscript,  the  labours  begun  in 
the  hope  of  procuring  bread  by  them,  and  tearing  them  in  small 
pieces,  that  every  thing  of  his  might  perish  with  him ;  at  last 
mingling,  and  with  a  hasty  desperate  effort,  or,  perhaps,  after  a 
protracted  struggle  and  hesiUition,  swallowing  the  deadly  potion  ; 
taking  to  his  bed ;  suffering  the  mortid  agonies  in  solitude  and 
darkness;  and  expiring. — Justcriticiilly  too  late  there  wits,  it  seems, 
a  gleam  of  what  might  have  jnoved  an  auspicious  change.  ‘  A 
‘  few  days  after  the  unhappy  termination  of  Chatterton’s  life, 
*  Dr.  Fry,  head  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  went  to  Bristol,  in 
‘  order  to  search  into  the  history  of  Rowley  and  Chatterton,  imd  to 
‘  [Kitronise  the  latter.  It  was  too  late;  the  only  intelligence  he 
‘  received  was,  that  the  young  Bristol  poet  was  no  more.’ — p.  92. 

When  it  was  recollected,  that  many  men  of  talent,  of  humble 
origin,  have  surmounted,  some  of  them  in  the  juvenile  age,  the 
obstacles  in  their  way  to  a  willingly  conceded  rank  in  public 
estimation,  it  may  be  matter  of  speculation  wdiat  w’ere  the  causes 
of  so  total  and  disastrous  a  failure,  in  the  case  of  Chatterton.  It 
is  true,  that  divers  individuals  of  unquestioned  genius  and  great 
original  promise  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  their  progress,  and 
made  a  miserable  end.  This,  how'ever,  has  often  been  owing  to 
their  recklessness,  their  profligacy,  their  w’antonly  throw’ing  away 
their  means  and  opportunities,  and  then  alienating,  by  their  incor¬ 
rigible  dissipation  and  depravity,  the  favour  of  those  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  promote  their  success.  But  there  is  clear  evi¬ 
dence  that  Chatterton,  during  his  residence  in  Bristol,  that  is,  all 
but  a  few  months  of  his  life,  W'as  remarkably  regular  and 
sober,  mainUnned  a  kind  intercourse  with  his  famdy,  sought  the 
acqiuiintance  of  respecUible  men  much  above  him  in  age,  was  so 
absorbed  in  solitary  mental  occupations,  that  the  extent  of  his 
reading,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  amount  of  his 
compositions,  were  such  as  may  w’ell  excite  wonder  at  the  very 
possibility  of  his  making  so  much  of  his  time.  ^  The  morality  ot 
liis  London  life  is  not  certainly  known.  Imputations  of  vice  w’crc 
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tnaclo  or  credited  by  even  some  of  Ids  advocates.  They  may  a|>- 
|)ear  but  too  likely  to  be  true,  though  tliere  be  no  direct  evidence, 
when  we  think  ot  a  youn^  man  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  reli¬ 
gious  belief  on  any  fixed  principles  of  conscience,  frequenting, 
as  he  tells  us,  in  his  letters,  the  scenes  of  dissipation  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  prevailing  style  of  those  letters,  too,  is  very  much 
that  of  a  man  who  deems  it  a  fine  spirited  air  to  be  jocular  on 
many  matters  amenable  to  moral  jurisdiction.  Hut  whatever 
license  there  was  in  his  pnictieal  habits,  it  was  under  such  limita¬ 
tion  as  to  be  compatible  w'ith  much  of  the  intellectual  labour  which 
could  be  prosecuted  only  in  retirement. 

The  capricious  thing  named  /ttrkf  wddch  seems  to  scorn  in  its 
allotment  of  good  and  ill,  the  control  of  any  known  law’s,  may 
have  something  to  do  in  many  cases  of  failure.  Hut  in  that 
of  Chatterton  tliere  were  as  w^e  have,  in  part,  already  noted,  ob¬ 
structive  circumstiinces  of  an  intelligible  and  decided  chanicter. 
lie  W’as,  in  a  cerUdn  sense,  barbarized  by  his  early  situation. 
Hesides,  his  contempt  of  the  miserly  scheme  of  school  instruction, 
his  disgust  at  the  business  to  w^hich  he  w  iis  transferred  from  it,  and 
his  resentful  mortification  at  the  treatment  from  his  vulgar — 
proud  master,  all  which  operated  to  produce  a  tone  of  antipathy, 
a  genend  propensity  to  aversion  and  repugnance,  a  dark  scow  l 
on  his  spirit — besides  all  this,  he  was  most  unfortunate  in  having 
no  associates  of  more  than  ordinary  meiiUd  power.  Even  the  two  or 
three  men  of  more  advanced  age,  w  ho  made  pretensions  to  figure 
in  authorship,  and  favoured  him  w  ith  a  sort  of  patronising  acquaint¬ 
ance,  w  ere  of  very  mediocre  faculties.  Neither  they  nor  the  juniors 
could  have  any  community  w  ith  the  vigorous  w  orkings  of  his 
spirit ;  he  w’as  solitary  among  all  that  were  about  him.  And 
worse  still,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  saw  through  them  con¬ 
firmed  and  augmented  his  pride  and  disposition  to  contempt, 
and  envenomed  his  resentment  when  he  felt,  as  he  lunl  sometimes 
cause  to  feel,  that  he  was  insulted  by  the  most  despicable  mean¬ 
ness  in  the  w’ay  of  recompence  for  w’hat  were  believed,  by  the 
parties  receiving  them,  to  be  valuable  services. 

He  W’as  thus  placed  out  of  social  cordiality;  and  perverted  to 
seek  a  malicious  gratification  in  making  fools  of  people.  A 
native  aptitude  to  self-sulliciency,  pertinacity,  and  scorn  of  inter¬ 
ference  or  censure,  gave  ready  admission  into  the  formation  of  his 
character  of  the  unmitigcited  efrect  of  every  thing  that,  in  thecircum- 
staiu'es  of  his  situation,  tended  to  create  a  predominance  of  the 
qualities  w’e  are  describing,  (irow’ing  up  sepanite  and  alien,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  social  interests  and  sentiments  which  bind 
men  together,  he  was  habitually  ready  and  watchful  for  occasions 
to  practice  on  their  weakness  and  folly,  and  to  indulge  a  propen¬ 
sity  to  annoyance  by  satire.  He  w’ouhl  play  off  the  witty  malice, 
no  matter  w’iio  w’iis  the  object.  He  was  a  very  Ishmael  w’ith  this 
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wea{M)ti.  Ft  is  somewhere  his  own  confession  that,  when  the 
in(H)d  was  on  him,  he  spared  neither  foe  nor  friend.  \  ery  greatly 
amusing  as  it  may  well  be  believed  that  his  company  was  when 
he  chose  to  give  it,  nobody  was  safe  against  having  his  name,  with 
his  peculiarities,  his  hobby,  his  vanity,  hitched  into  some  sjircastic 
stanza.  Men  must  not  be  expected  to  sympathise  very  kindly 
with  -the  mortifications  ot  a  person  who,  whatever  be  his  talents 
demands  that  such  temper  and  habits  shall  be  no  obstruction  to 
advancement  in  society. 

We  need  not  advert  again  to  the  ill  fortune  of  stirring  with 
exhibitions  so  much  in  contempt  of  popular  tiste.  Let  the  an- 
ticpiated  productions  be  either  spurious  or  genuine,  they,  at  all 
events  a]>pealed  only  to  an  interest  artificial  and  extremely  con¬ 
fined.  [low  many  of  those  who  were  to  be  |)lcjised  through  the 
medium  of  sentiment  and  imagination  would  turn  out  of  the  fair, 
ample,  easily  accessible  garden  of  our  jioetry,  to  try  Jifter  a  few 
flowers  which  it  was  said  they  might  find  somewhere  in  a  thicket  of 
bnimhles  ? 

Ibit  we  may  repeat,  wdth  great  stress,  that  the  utter  want  of 
good  faith,  manifested  to  be  radical  in  the  character  of  the 
claimant  on  ])ublic  favour,  was  a  fatal  circumstance.  What  other 
cousecjuence  could  follow  than  a  disinclination  to  admit  the  claim, 
when  the  perverted  genius  was  gradually  found  out  practising 
deceptions,  right  and  left,  on  familiar  friends,  on  city  authorities, 
on  compilers  of  history,  on  tlic  amateurs  of  literature  ? — “  ex- 
Miihiting,’  confesses  his  apologist,  Mr.  l)ix,  ‘an  im(|uestionable 
‘  proof  of  that  radical  tendency  of  mind  w  hich  Chatterton  felt  for 
‘inventing  plausible  fictions,  and  in  support  of  which  sentiment 
‘his  whole  life  forms  one  mass  of  authority.’ — p.  24. 

And  then  the  miscalculation  on  w  hicli  he  abandone<l  a  regular 
profession  to  take  the  chances  of  the  London  market  for  loose 
Udent.  He  had,  indeed,  the  true  consciousness  of  high  meiiUil 
endow  ment ;  unlike  some  misguided  young  men  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  similar  blunders  in  a  delusive  presumption  of  genius.  Hut 
to  take  this  step  at  pure  hazard,  without  connexion,  recommenda¬ 
tion,  or  r€‘spectable  introduction  ;  in  ignorance  ot  the  terms  on 
W'hich  mercenary  w’riters  w’ould  have  to  transiict  with  mercenary 
publishers ;  unsuspecting  of  the  advanUige  that  would  be  taken  ot 
a  needy  youth,  all  the  more  when  it  would  be  known  that  in  what 
notoriety  he  had  acquired  he  lay  under  the  imputation  of 
imposture ;  and  finally,  with  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  the 
event  of  failure,  but  plainly,  determinately,  avowedly,  suicide — 
this  w'as  truly  a  desperate  gambler’s  play.  .  .  ! 

His  aft'air  with  Horace  Walpole,  which  did  him  great  mischief, 
seems  to  have  given  occjision  for  a  large  indulgence  in  heroics  of 
indignant  sensibility.  The  refusal  to  take  the  duties  ami  honours 
of  patronage  has  been  nialcdicted  in  the  name  of  all  the  gcsls  and 
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muses  at  once.  Mr.  Dix  luis  inserted  Walpole’s  sUiteineiit  aiul 
vindication  entire;  a  capital  display  of  dexterous  and  p(uiited 
fencing.  Hut,  also,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  in  a  jj^reat 
degree  successful.  It  is  probable  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
conduct  in  the  transaction  lias  inadvertently  been  allowed  to  take 
its  colour,  less  from  the  true  merits  of  the  particular  case  than  from 
his  known  character,  as  a  cold,  selfish,  cynical,  fastidious,  but 
sycophantic  aristocrat.  In  the  first  place,  he  might  fairly  ask 
why  tie  should  be  singled  out  as  the  individual  to  oe,  independ¬ 
ently  of  his  will,  so  charged  with  the  fortunes,  as  to  be  accountable 
for  the  disasters,  of  a  young  man  unknown  to  him.  Hut  next, 
when  he  bec;ime  convinced  that  this  young  man,  while  appealing 
to  his  benevolence,  and  soliciting  his  assistance,  was  deliberately 
practising  a  deception  on  him,  and  perhaps  secretly  exulting  at 
the  thought  of  inveigling  so  eminent  and  shrew^l  a  person  to  serve 
him  in  capacity  of  dupe,  who  can  wonder  that  he  resented  such  an 
ex|>erimcnt  on  him,  or  vehemently  reproach  him  for  declining, 
even  in  an  unceremonious  manner,  to  become  a  patron  on  such 
terms  ?  Let  any  one  make  the  ciise  his  own,  and  say  wliether  he 
has  so  little  pride,  that  he  would  not  be  irriUited  at  finding  liiin- 
self  partly  ciiught  by  a  straUigem,  which  implied  a  contempt  of  liis 
discernment  in  the  very  act  of  petitioning  his  favour.  A  man  of 
benevolence  extraordinary  might,  indeed,  have  conceived  a 
philaiithro})ic  solicitude  for  a  young  man  of  unquestionable  genius, 
111  untoward  circumsfcinces,  and  entering  on  a  Course  not  tending 
to  honourable  distinction.  He  might  have  wished  to  devise  some 
way  of  rescuing  such  talents  from  perversion,  and  directing  them 
to  a  worthy  application.  But  such  gratuitous  virtue  could  not  be 
reipiired  of  Walpole  but  by  a  law  which  not  one,  probably,  of  his 
censurers  w’ould  have  obeyed  in  a  similar  case. 

To  be  sure,  the  patrician  author  of  the  grave  history  with  which 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  was  preceded,  and  palmed  on  the  public  for 
an  ancient  foreign  production,  had  not  the  clearest  right  in  the 
world  to  be  severe  on  the  poor  plebeian  for  trying  his  hand  in  the 
s4une  line.  Some  hints  of  conscience  on  the  matter  w'ould  not 
have  been  amiss.  Perhaps  he  would  plead  that  his  was  a  mere 
liteniry  fib ;  was  not  an  imposition  attempted  on  individuals  jier- 
sonally  ;  was  not  meant  to  be  turned  to  any  account  of  personal 
advantage ;  wus  not  enqiloved  to  cajole  anybody’s  good  nature 
into  an  obligation  to  serve  Ids  interests ;  and,  besides,  was  not  a 
falsification  of  the  state  of  our  poetry  in  an  early  jigc.  He  had  to 
allege,  also,  when  accused  of  having  been  virtually,  and  almost 
directly,  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  that  Chatterton 
persisted  in  his  course  of  artifice  after  what  was  represented  as  the 
filial  cruelty,  and  with  anger  against  those  who  had  not  submitted 
to  Ik*  deceived  by  his  assevenitions. 

In  W  alpole’s  vindication  there  is  a  repeated  avowal  of  his  con- 
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victioii  iiiul  admiration  of  Chatterton’s  extraordinary  j^cnins.  At 
the  jwiine  time  he  scouts  those  auguries,  given  forth  in  pompous 
nlmises  to  aggravate  the  crime  of  the  refused  patronage,  that  had 
he  lived  he  might  have  produced,  to  illustrate  the  nation  and  iige, 
works  of  a  splendour  before  which  most  other  genius  would  have 
become  dim.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  compositions  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  premature  completeness^  so  to  express  it,  in  the 
state  and  action  ot  his  faculties.  At  so  early  an  age  acerUiin  loose 
expansiveness,  a  more  imperfect  organization  of  the  mental  consti¬ 
tution,  might  have  been  a  more  promising  sign.  In  some  of  his 
compositions,  tliere  is  a  remarkable  concentration,  a  decided  action 
as  of  a  mind  got  wholly  clear  of  the  formative  process,  and  become 
nearly  what  it  was  to  be.  There  are,  for  instance,  in  his  newspaper 
letters  on  the  politics  and  characters  of  tJie  day,  many  sentences 
that  remind  us  of  Junius.  His  caustic  scornful  tempenunent,  the 
absence,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  generous  glow  of  feeling,  would 
have  been  against  him  for  the  higher  order  of  intellectual  creations. 
But  we  think  he  would  have  made  a  consummate  satirist ;  con¬ 
summate,  we  mean,  in  the  biting  property  of  satire ;  for  he  w^ould 
have  wanted  the  moral  purpose  and  authority  of  infliction  on  folly 
and  vice.  Rut  indeed  which  of  the  tribe  has  not  been  so  wanting? 
What  have  they  really  cared  for  virtue,  from  Horace  down  to 
Butler,  Churchill,  Ryron  ?  Did  they  wish  their  fellow-mortals 
not  to  have  been  such,  or  to  cease  to  be  such,  as  to  afford  them 
suluects  for  their  jocularity  or  their  spleen  ? 

Successful  attempts  at  satire  were  among  the  earliest  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Chatterton’s  temperament  and  prematurity.  A  production 
of  a  more  advanced  age,  entitled,  ‘  Kew'  Ciardens,’  occujiying 
twenty  ptiges,  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Dix,  to  be  printed  entire 
now  for  the  first  time.  It  contains  many  pointed  lines  and  coup¬ 
lets  ;  but  who  were  the  culprits  under  infliction  is  so  well  concealed 
behind  row’s  of  asterisms,  that  they  might  afterwards  make  their 
appearance  with  all  effrontery  as  honest  men,  and  nobody  the 
wiser. 

We  cannot  help  repeating  our  w^onder  at  Chatterton’s  fertility 
(  of  invention,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  w’hen  we  advert  to  the 
notices  of  his  diversified  compositions,  beginning  from  Ids  child¬ 
hood,  his  ingenious  historical  and  henddic  fabrications,  his  great 
exploit  of  liowley,  all  contemporary  with  extensive  reading,  and 
an  application  to  various  subjects  in  the  more  special  nature  of 
study ;  and  finally  his  numerous  contributions  to  periodicid  pub¬ 
lications  during  the  disturbances  of  his  life  in  Loiulon. 

As  Mr.  Dix  honestly  sets  forth  the  facts  of  the  history,  so  that 
his  readers  may  form  their  own  judgments,  we  will  not  violently 
quarrel  with  the  partiality  of  his  elaborate  pleadings  in  arrest  or 
mitigation  of  censure,  on  a  being  whose  short  earthly  sojourn  w;i8 
passed  and  chased  under  so  dark  a  cloud.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
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duty  (we  do  not  mean  more  specially  in  this  insUuice,  hut  ^enorallv) 
to  protest  ii^inst  the  pernicious  fallacy?  so  much  in  fashimi,  of 
suspending,  and  all  but  abrogatintj^,  in  favour  of  men  of  j^enius, 
the  most  essential  laws  of  morality ;  as  if  their  follies  and  vices 
were  to  stand  exempt  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  throuj^h  a 
privilege  conferred  on  them  as  if  in  scorn  of  common  mortals,  for 
their  condition  of  bein^  held  under  a  strict  rcsj)onsibility.  Genius 
has  the  virtue  to  redeem  all  error  and  criminality  without  the 
trouble  of  repentance  and  reformation.  A  poetical  genius  espe¬ 
cially,  if  of  high  order,  may  sport  any  course  he  pleases,  through 
life  and  death,  and  be  not  the  less  sure  of  an  apotheosis.  As  ‘the 
‘fire  that  led  astray  was  fire  from  heaven,'  it  may  be  trusted  to  lead 
back  thither.  In  Coleridge's  Monody  on  Chatterton,  (a  juvenile 
etfusion,  it  is  fair  to  notice,  but  in  a  vigorous  strain  of  })oetry)  we 
have  the  consummation  of  this  anomalous  destiny. 

^  O  spirit  blest ! 

Whether  th’  Eternars  throne  around, 

Amidst  the  blaze  of  Seraphim, 

Thou  pourest  forth  the  grateful  hymn  ; 

Or,  soaring  through  the  blest  domain, 

Enrapturest  Angels  with  thy  strain,  iS:c.* 

What  should  that  have  been  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  |)resuine(l 
to  have  attained  this  celestial  exaltation  ?  Not  any  faith  and 
interest  in  Christianity:  for  he  avowed,  with  self-complacency, as 
we  have  seen,  that  ‘  he  was  no  Christian.'  Not  even  any  more 
vague  and  general  sentiment  and  religion  ;  for  there  lire,  we  think, 
too  many  indications  of  his  generally  making  light  of  religion 
altogether  !  Not  any  serious  concern  about  the  awful  hereafter; 
since,  in  contemplation  of  suicide,  he  could  make  a  will  in  a  series 
of  ironical  jokes,  and  could  coolly  reply  to  a  friend’s  iinpiiry  as  to 
his  plan  and  expectations  in  removing  to  London,  that  it  his  ex- 
ju'ctalions,  first  from  authorship,  and  next  from  gulling  the  people 
in  character  of  Methodist  preacher,  should  fail  him,  his  ‘final  re¬ 
source  was  a  pistol.’  Not  any  conscience  made  of  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice,  whatever  might  be  the  mischief  of  their  violation  ;  for,  refer¬ 
ring  to  an  unj)ublished  poem,  exhibiting  ‘  an  enthusiastic 
Methodist,*  most  likely  in  gross  caricature,  he  says  he  had  intended 
to  send  it  to  Uomaine,  ‘  and  impose  it  on  the  infatuated  world  as  a 
reality,*  It  was  not  on  the  strength  of  any  such  virtues  that  he 
mounted.  No;  in  default,  and  in  despite,  of  all  this,  his  genius 
was  to  secure  him  a  welcome  and  promotion  in  angelic  society. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  we  make  such  a  direct  indivi- 
dual  application  of  these  observations  on  the  treachery  to  religion 
in  idolatry  of  talent.  But  they  need  to  be  v'erified  by  an  example ; 
and  it  is  less  invidious  to  take  one  so  far  baek,  than  to  cite 
particular  instances,  its  we  might  in  plenty,  from  recent  or  con¬ 
temporary  literature. 
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Art.  IV^.  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Mitldlv  Affes,  The  Merchant 
and  the  Fnar,  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.IL,  Keeper  of  the 
Records  of  the  Treiisury  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer.  London  : 
J.  W.  Parker.  1837. 

IF  the  report  of  our  author,  in  his  dedication  to  his  friend  Sir 
Robert  Harry  Inglis,  is  to  be  taken  in  serious  mood,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  volume  have  narrowly  escaped  oblivion.  ‘  No  fair 
‘daughter  of  a  Limehouse  or  Wapping  millionnaire  ever  expe- 
‘rienced,’  we  are  assured,  ‘a  greater  number  of  rebuffs  when  try¬ 
ing  to  be  introduced  at  Almack’s,  than  Friar  Bacon  sustained  in 
‘  his  attempts  to  be  brought  out  into  the  reading  world.’  ^  One 
publisher  suggested  an  extension  of  the  work  to  three  volumes, 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  modern  authorship ;  another  re¬ 
quired  the  addition  of  notes  explanatory  of  the  antiquarian  lore, 
so  liberally  interspersed ;  while  others  positively  declined  the 
copyright,  alleging  in  terms  intentionally  flattering  to  the  author, 
that  the  success  of  historical  works  ‘is  pretty  nearly  in  an  inverse 
‘  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed ;  the  more  flimsy  the  mate- 
*  rials,  the  better  the  chance  of  sale.*  By  what  happy  chance  we 
are  at  length  favoured  with  our  author’s  lucubrations  we  are  not 
^  informed.  It  is  enough  that  the  volume  is  before  us,  and  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  he  have  occasion  to  regret  its  appearance. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  render  accessible  to  general 
readers  a  portion  of  that  antiquarian  knowledge  for  which  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave’s  reputation  stands  so  deservedly  high.  This  is 
effected  by  a  very  simple  process,  well  suited  in  many  respects  to 
the  end  proposed.  7'he  machinery  is  inartificial,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  introduced  derive  very  little  aid  from  the  skill  and  shaping  of 
the  author.  The  first  chapter,  entitled  ‘  The  Refectory,’  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  dramatis  personce^  who  are  soon  found  to 
be  two  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  informed  men  of  a  bye^ 
gone  age.  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  traveller,  is  introduced  to  the 
Abbey  of  Abingdon,  where  he  is  hospitably  entertained,  and  forms 
I  the  acquaintance  of  our  countryman  Friar  Bacon.  They  journey 
together  towards  London,  and  mutually  communicate  the  knowr 
ledge  they  possess.  F^ach  is  intent  on  Ins  specific  occupation, — 
the  one  indulging  in  dim  visions  of  the  future  progress  of  science, 
and  the  other  expatiating  on  a  state  of  society  far  removed  from 
the  over-cast  and  stunted  grow’th  of  European  intellect. 

‘  Friar  Bacon’s  conversation  was  very  singular.  Sometimes  re¬ 
markably  explicit  and  perspicuous ;  he  would  often  again  become 
silent,  reserved,  and  obscure.  He  would  pass  from  the  most  sound 
experimental  observations  to  a  boundless  expanse  of  theory  and  hypol 
thesis :  solid  and  correct  reasoning  would  suddenly  be  faulted,  as  it 
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were,  by  a  vein  of  wild  credulity :  and  the  full  and  clear  display  of  a 
philosophical  truth  would  suddenly  be  succeeded  by  an  iiiscrutahle 
enigma.  At  one  moment,  he  appeared  to  put  you  in  entire  possession 
of  his  sentiments:  at  the  next,  you  felt  that  he  retired  within  himself, 
and  laboured  to  deprive  you  of  any  indication  by  which  you  could  as- 
certiin  his  real  thoughts.  Marco  Polo,  therefore,  afterwards  observed 
that  the  Friar  might  be  compared  to  the  prospect  of  a  mountain, 
range,  whose  lofty  summits  are  seen,  now  resplendent  in  Hoods  of 
light,  and  now  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mists,  a  ceaseless  alternation 
of  darkness  and  sunshine. 

‘  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  road,  the  travellers  continued 
skirting  along  the  Thames,  scantily  dotted  here  and  there  with  heavy 
barges  and  ballingers :  some,  drifting  lazily  down  the  shallow  river ; 
others,  still  more  slowly  punting  their  way  upwards  by  dint  of  pole 
and  oar. 

^  ‘  In  Cathay,*  observed  Marco  Polo,  *  the  people  hold  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  such  contempt,  that,  speaking  of  them  according  to  their  com¬ 
mon  proverb,  they  say,  *  Cathay-man,  two  eye — Red-j>ate,  one  eye — 
Black-pate,  no  eye.*  They  found  this  complimentary  scale  upon  their 
o^\ni  imagined  superiority  over  all  other  ritces,  though  they  cannot  help 
acknowledging  the  evident  advantages  which  we,  European  Red-pates, 
possess  over  the  wild  and  nomade  tribes  in  their  vicinity.  But  if 
Kublai  Khan’s  subjects  were  to  travel  into  our  western  parts,  1  am 
afraid  they  would  doubt  whether  we  use  even  the  one  barbarian  eye, 
which  they  are  so  kind  as  to  allow  us.  Water-carriage  is  the  life  of 
trade.  And  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Flemings,  who,  as  I  lunir, 
have  formed  a  canal  l)etween  Ghent  and  Bruges,  in  some  parts  by  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  soil,  but  mostly  by  deepening  the  beds  of  the  sluggish 
streams,  and  a  few  other  similar  works  in  Lombardy,  there  is  not  a 
nation  or  amntry  in  Christendom  where  any  attempt  luis  been  made  to 
improve  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation. 

*  ‘  How  differently  they  manage  matters  in  Catluay  ! — There,  the 
broad  expanses  of  the  lakes  are  connected  by  excavations  with  the 
ample  floods  which  intersect  the  Empire ;  forming  communications 
denied  by  nature  ;  and  enabling  the  most  distant  provinces  to  ex¬ 
change  their  productions,  the  abundance  of  the  southern  regions  help¬ 
ing  the  arid  sterility  of  the  north. 

‘  *  Hence,  commerce  has  been  extended  in  a  manner  of  which  you, 
in  Europe,  have  no  conception.  On  the  banks  of  the  Kiang,  which 
unites  itself  with  the  largest  of  those  artificial  channels,  there  are  up- 
UTurd*  of  two  hundred  cities,  each  poKst*ssing  five  thousand  barks.  I 
verily  believe  that  more  vessels  float  ujron  the  Kiang  than  are  to  be 
found  in  all  Asia  iK'sides.* 

^  ‘  Much,*  replied  Bacon,  ‘hath  certainly  l)een  effected  by  those  dis¬ 
tant  nations,  who  at  once  afford  us  an  example  and  a  warning — an  ex¬ 
ample  in  stimulating  us  to  exert  our  industry,  a  warning  in  teaching 
US  to  refrain  from  self-conceit;  and  yet,  how  little  has  their  knowltnlge 
advanced,  when  compared  to  the  wonders  which  will  be  revealed  l)y 
the  combi iuhI  pcnvers  of  art  and  nature,  exceeding  all  the  miracles  as¬ 
cribed  to  magical  skill  or  necromantic  art. 
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<  ‘  Bridircs,  unsupported  by  arches,  can  l)e  made  to  span  the  foaming 
torrent.  Man  shall  descend  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  ocean  safely  breath* 
ing ;  and  treading  with  firm  step  on  the  golden  sands  never  brightened 
by  the  light  of  day.  Call  but  the  secret  powers  of  Sol  and  Luna  into 
action,  and  I  behold  a  single  steersman  sitting  at  the  helm,  and  guid¬ 
ing  the  vessel,  which  divides  the  waves  with  greater  rapidity  than  if 
she  had  been  filled  with  a  crew  of  mariners  toiling  at  the  oars.  And 
the  loaded  chariot,  no  longer  encumbered  by  the  panting  steed,  darts 
on  in  its  course  with  resistless  force  and  rapidity.  Let  the  pure  and 
simple  elements  do  thy  labour.  Bind  the  eternal  enemies,  and  yoke 
them  to  the  same  plough.  Make  the  contraries  unite,  and  teach  the 
discordant  influences  to  conjoin  in  harmony.  Aid  the  antagonists  to 
conquer  each  other:  and  do  thou  profit  by  their  mutual  victories. 
Tnie  are  my  words,  though  spoken  in  parables.  Open  the  treasury  of 
nature, — above,  below,  around  you  are  the  keys.' ' — pp.  41 — 45. 

In  the  course  of  their  journeying  they  attend  a  county  meet¬ 
ing,  convened  by  the  sheriff,  for  tlie  purpose  of  choosing  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representatives,  and  the  scene  described  is  botu  curious 
and  instructive. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  meeting, — and  Marco  conjectures, 
— if  we  read  his  numerals  properly,  that  upwards  of  two  thousand 
A  people  were  present :  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  semblance  of  system 
in  the  crowd  ;  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  throng  consisted  of 
little  knots  of  husbandmen.  The  churls,  four  or  five  of  whom  were 
generally  standing  together,  each  company  seeming  to  compose  a  depu¬ 
tation,  might  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  dress — a  long  frock  of 
coarse,  yet  snow-white  linen,  hanging  down  to  the  same  length  before 
and  l)ehind,  and  ornamented  round  the  neck  with  broidery  rudely  exe¬ 
cuted  in  blue  thread.  They  wore,  in  fact,  the  attire  of  the  carter  and 
the  ploughman,  which  yet  lingers  in  some  few  parts  of  Cambridgeshire 
imd  Suffolk,  common  enough  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  but 
which  will  probably  soon  be  recollected  only  as  an  ancient  costume, 
cast  away  with  all  the  other  obsolete  characteristics  of  merry  old 
England,  by  which  our  native  country  was  known  and  distinguished 
in  the  days — days  as  unrecallable  now  as  the  age  of  chivalry,— of 
^  patriotism  and  loyalty,  of  ^  Hearts  of  Oak,’  ‘  Rule  Britannia,’  and 
‘  Long  live  the  King.’ 

'  Every  one  of  these  groups  of  peasantry,  who,  it  must  be  observed, 
were  the  representatives  of  their  respective  Townships,  the  rural  com¬ 
munes  into  which  the  whole  Realm  was  divided,  had  a  species  of  chief¬ 
tain,  in  the  person  of  an  individual,  who,  though  it  was  evident  that  he 
belonged  to  the  same  rank  in  society,  gave  directions  to  the  rest.  In¬ 
terspersed  among  the  churls,  tliough  not  confounded  with  them,  were 
also  very  many  well-clad  persons,  possessing  an  appearance  of  rustic 
respectability.  These,  also,  were  subjected  to  some  kind  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  being  collected  into  sets  of  twelve  men  each,  who,  when  so  col¬ 
lected,  were  busily  employed  in  confabulation  among  themselves. 
And,  from  circumstances  which,  at  present,  I  shall  for  various  pru- 
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dent  and  cnjrent  reasons  refrain  from  detailin*;,  Marco  iiscertained  lliat 
they  were  the  ‘sworn  centenary  deputies,’  a  phrase  by  which  1  sup|Hise 
he  means  the  Jurors  who  answered  fi»r  and  represented  the  several 
Hundreds.  Hut  a  third  class  of  ineiubiTs  of  the  Shire-court  could  1h‘ 
equally  distinguished,  proudly  known  by  their  gilt  spurs  and  blazoned 
tabards,  as  the  provincial  KnighthtHHl,  and  who,  though  thus  honoured, 
apjreared  to  mix  freely  and  affably  in  converse  with  the  rest  of  the 
Commons  of  the  Shire.’ — pp.  61 — 63. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  at  length  announces  the  approach  of 
the  High  Sheriff,  Sir  Giles  de  Argentein,  and  a  scene  of  ludicrous 
confusion  ensued,  for  which  modern  aspirants  after  senatorial 
honors  will  find  it  difficult  to  account.  Tilings  w'ere  different  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers  from  what  they  are  at  present.-  'I'lie  Com¬ 
mons  had  not  yet  risen  into  power,  and  the  country  gentry  con¬ 
sequently  preferred  their  rural  sports  and  domestic  liearths,  to 
the  duties  of  legislation  and  an  attendance  at  St.  Stephens.  Tlie 
very  name  of  Parliament  was  magical.  ‘  Even  before  the  second 
‘syllable  of  the  word  had  been  uttered,  a  vision  of  aids  and  sub- 
‘sidies  instantly  rose  before  the  appalled  multitude:  assessors  and 
‘  collectors  flitted  in  the  ambient  air.’  The  Abbot  of  Oseney,  who 
was  present  on  the  occiision,  dreading  a  personal  summons  to  this 
most  unpleasant  duty,  immediately  began  to  move  off,  when  the 
following  scene — graphically  descriptive  of  the  times — is  repre¬ 
sented  Jis  taking  place. 

‘  But  the  Abliot  of  Oseney  forthwith  guided  his  steed  to  the  right- 
nliout,  and  rode  away  from  the  meeting  as  fast  as  he  could  trot,  turn¬ 
ing  the  deafest  of  deaf  ears  to  the  monitions  which  he  received.  ‘  My 
Lord  Abbot,  we  want  you  !*  INIy  Lord  trotted  on.  ‘  3Iy  Lord  Ablwjt, 
we  want  you  !*  vociferated  the  Sheriff,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  !My 
Lord  heard  nothing,  but  continued  his  progress  until  he  was  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  Porte-joye,  who,  respectfully  doffing  his  cap,  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  salutation  which  the  Ablsit  seemed  very  unwilling  to  return,  at¬ 
tempted  to  serve  the  Prelate  with  the  much-abominated  process,  the 
vvTit  of  summons,  by  which  he  was  commanded,  all  other  matters  laid 
aside,  to  attend  in  person  at  the  Parliament,  to  treat  with  and  give 
counsel  to  the  King  uj>on  the  affairs  which  should  be  then  and  there 
propounded. 

It  *  ’  ♦ 

‘  ‘  Gently,  gently,  gently,  Mivster  Port'e-joye,’-^quoth  the  Abbot, — 
‘  you  may  e*en  put  your  scrap  into  your  scrip  again.  My  much- 
lamented  predecessor,  Richard  de  Dronebiiry,  to  wliose  station,  after 
he  had  ruled  us  in  peace  and  quietness  during  twenty  years,  I,  all  un¬ 
worthy  as  I  1)0,  was  called  last  Easter,  hath  set  us  quite  at  ease.  A 
bh^ssing  lie  upon  him, — for  he  obtained  several  most  valuable  privileges 
for  our, Convent,  and  such  as  vvnll  for  ever  commemorate  his  name.  A 
grant  of  twelve  fat  bucks  yearly,  and  every  year,  from'  Woodstock 
Park.  A  thousiind  fagots  of  wood  at  each  fall,  to  every  stick  whereof 
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yoii  shall  be  heartily  welcome.  Master  Porte-joye.  And,  lastly^*  a 
patent,  declaring  that  the  Reverend  Abbot  of  Oseney,  and  all  his  sue* 
cessors  for  ever  thereafter,  shall  be  wholly  exempted,  exonerated,  and 
discharged  from  attending  Parliament,  or  in  any  way  resorting  tO'  the 
same,  or  from  being  held,  bound,  or  obliged  to  give  any  advice  or 
counsel  to  the  King,  his  heirs  or  successors,  upon  any  matter,  cause.  Of 
thing  whatever.  Well  do  I  know  how  anxious  my  Lord  Chancellor  ia 
to  fill  the  Parliament  House  with  the  like  of  me;  but  with  this  patent 
1  defy  him. — Let  him  do  his  worst,  I  wo’nt  come  to  Parliament.' 

‘  ‘  You  shall  answer  for  this  contempt  before  the  Chancellor,  my 
Lord,  when  the  seals  are  next  opened  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the 
table  of  marble  stone.  A  commission  of  rebellion  will  bring  you  to 
your  senses,' — exclaimed  the  Porte-joye,  scowling  at  the  Abbot.  *  But 
all  further  discussion  between  these  parties  was  prevented  by  the  High 
Sheriff,  who  commanded  his  clerk  to  read  the  whole  of  the  writ,  by 
which  he  was  commanded  ^  to  cause  two  Knights  to  be  elected  for  the 
Shire ;  and  from  every  City  within  his  Bailiwick  two  Citizens ;  and 
from  every  Borough  two  Burgesses,  all  of  the  more  discreet  and 
wiser  sort,  and  to  cause  them  to  come  before  the  king  in  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  before-mentioned  place  and  day,  with  full  powers  from 
their  respective  communities,  to  perform  and  consent  to  such  matters  as 
by  common  counsel  shall  be  then  and  there  ordained ;  and  this  you  will 
in  no  wise  omit,  as  you  will  answer  at  your  peril.' 

*  A  momentary  pause  ensued.  The  main  body  of  the  Suitors  re¬ 

treated  from  the  High  Sheriff,  as  though  he.  had  been  a  centre  of  re¬ 
pulsion  :  and,  after  a  short  but  vehement  conversation  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  one  of  the  bettermost  sort  of  yeomen, — a  gentleman  farmer,  if 
we  may  use  the  modern  term, — stepped  forward  and  addressed  Sir 
Giles:  ‘  Your  worship  well  knows  that  we,  poor  Commons,  are  not 
bound  to  proceed  to  the  election.  You  have  no  right  to  call  upon  us 
to  interfere.  So  many  of  the  Earls  and  Barons  of  the  Shire,  the  great 
men,  who  ought  to  take  the  main  trouble,  burthen,  and  business  of  the 
choice  of  the  Knights  upon  themselves,  are  absent  now  in  the  King's 
service,  that  we  neither  can  nor  dare  proceed  to  nominate  those  who 
are  to  represent  the  County.  Such  slender  folk  as  we  have  no  concern 
with  these  weighty  matters.  How  can  we  tell  who  are  best  qnalified 
to  serve  ?'  ■  - 

' '  What  of  that,  John  Trafford,*  said  the  Sheriff,  '  do  you  think 
that  his  Grace  will  allow  his  affairs  to  be  delayed  by  excuses  such  as 
these  }  You,  Suitors  of  the  Shire,  are  as  much  bound  and  obliged  to 
concur  in  the  choice  of  the  County  Members  as  any  Baron  of  the 
'  realm.  Do  your  duty ;  I  command  ye  in  the  King's  name.*  • 

*  ‘Prove  your  allegations.  Sir  Sheriff,’  replied  the  sturdy  Yeoman, 
who,  as  the  Reeve,  headed  the  deputation  or  his  township,  ‘  Quote  the 
judgment,  read  the  statute,  cite  the  law,  or  produce  the  roll,  showing 
that  our  concurrence  in  the  Parliamentary  elections  is  a  part  of  our 
suit  and  service  in  the  Shire.  And  if  you  succeed  in  finding  that  you 
have  any  coercive  right  over  us  in  this  respect,  you  shall  harness  me  in 
the  team,  and  know  further.  Sir  Sheriff,'  continued  John  Trafford, 
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*  that  1  appear  in  this  Shire  court  as  the  Attorney  and  Steward  of 

•  IKr  Robert  de  Vere.* 

^  i'*  ^  So  be  it,  Master  John,’  retorted  the  Sheriff,  w  ith  all  the  delijjht 
ut  a  disputant  about  to  place  his  adversary  between  the  horns  of  a 
thlexnma,  ^  Since  I  have  you,  as  your  master's  representative  in  tlie 
Shire  Court,  1  will  let  you  go  as  a  Suitor  with  all  my  heart.  You  have 
just  alleged  that  the  burthen  and  duty  of  the  elections  falls  upon  the 
Earls  and  Barons.  This  is  your  acknowledgement,  in  full  and  open 
Court,  which  you  cannot  retract,  and  of  which  I  and  the  Coroners  will 
all  bear  record  by  word  of  mouth  before  the  Exchequer.  Now,  deny, 
if  you  can,  that,  in  all  proceedings  of  this  County  Court,  you  are 
fully  empowered,  by  immemorial  custom,  to  answ'er  for  Sir  llol)ert 
your  master,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  here  present.  There¬ 
fore,  under  peril  of  the  King’s  high  displeasure,  and  as  you  tender  life 
and  limb,  proceed  at  once  to  the  election,  as  you  are  in  duty  Ixmnd, 
and  as  it  has  been  ruled,  again  and  again,  in  Yorkshire.’ 

‘  Fluctuating  and  uncertain  as  the  elective  franchise  was,  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  the  forty-shilling  suffrage,  the  only  practice  almost, 
in  which  much  uniformity  can  be  discovered,  or  w  hich  is  defined  w  ith 
clearness  and  precision  in  coeval  documents,  is  the  usage  of  the  Stew  ¬ 
ards  or  Attorneys  of  the  Baronage  concurring  in  the  Parliamentary 
nominations,  and  on  some  occasions  electing,  or  rather  making,  the 
members  without  the  assent  of  any  other  parties  whatever, — a  profes¬ 
sional  arrangement  which,  as  some  folks  say,  is  by  no  means  obsolete. 
John  Trafford,  therefore,  had  no  help.  Like  a  wise  debater,  he  yielded 
to  the  pinch  of  the  argument,  without  confessing  that  he  felt  it :  and, 
having  muttered  a  few  words  to  the  Sheriff,  which  might  be  considered 
as  an  assent,  a  long  conference  took  place  l)etween  him  and  some  of  his 
brother  Stewards,  as  well  as  with  the  other  Suitors.  During  this  con¬ 
fabulation,  several  nods  and  w’inks  of  intelligence  passed  between 
Trafford  and  a  well-mounted  Knight :  and  wdiilst  the  former  appeariMl 
to  be  settling  the  business  with  the  Suitors,  the  latter,  who  had  hven 
close  to  Sir  Giles,  continued  gradually  backing  and  sidleing  away 
through  the  groups  of  Shire.smen.  And,  just  ns  he  had  got  clear  out 
of  the  ring,  John  Trafford  declared,  in  a  most  sonorous  voice,  that  the 
Suitors  had  chosen  Sir  Richard  de  Fogeys  as  one  of  their  representa¬ 
tives. 

‘  The  Sheriff,  who,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  Sir  Richard  as  he 
receded,  had  evidently  suspected  some  manoeuvre,  instantly  ordered 
his  bailiffs  to  secure  the  body  of  the  IMember — this  is  rather  an  Hiber¬ 
nian  phrase,  but,  as  1  cannot  depart  from  my  authorities,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  can  be  amended — *  and,'  continued  he  with  much  vehe¬ 
mence,  ‘  Sir  Richard  must  be  forthwith  committed  to  custiniy,  unless 
he  gives  good  bail — two  substantial  freeholders — that  he  wdll  duly  at¬ 
tend  in  his  place  amongst  the  Commons  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
•ion,  according  to  the  laws  and  usage  of  Parliament.' 

•  All  this,  however,  was  more  easily  said  than  done,  for,  l)efore  the 
verbal  precept  had  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  the  Sheriff,  Sir  Richanl 
was  galloping  at  full  speed  across  the  fields.  Off  dasheil  the  Bailiffs 
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after  the  Member,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  who 
forgot  all  their  grievances  in  the  stimulus  of  the  chase,  which  they 
contemplated  with  the  perfect  certainty  of  rt»ceiving  some  satisfaction 
by  its  termination :  whether  by  the  escape  of  the  fugitive,  in  which 
case  their  common  enemy,  the  Sheriff,  would  be  liable  to  a  heavy 
amercement :  or  by  the  capture  of  tlie  Knight,  a  result  which  would 
give  them  almost  equal  delight,  by  imposing  a  disagri»enble  and  irk¬ 
some  duty  upon  an  individual  who  was  universally  disliked,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  overbearing  harshness  and  domestic  tyranny. 

‘  One  of  the  two  above-mentioned  gratifications  might  be  considered 
as  certain.  But  besides  these,  there  was  a  third  contingent  amuse¬ 
ment,  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked :  namely,  the  chance,  that,  in  the 
contest,  those  respectable  and  intelligent  functionaries,  the  Sheriff’s 
Bailiffs,  might,  somehow,  or  another,  come  to  some  kind  of  harm.  In 
this  charitable  expectation,  the  good  men  of  the  Shire  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  disappointed.  Bounding  along  the  open  fields,  whilst  the  welkin 
resounded  with  the  cheers  of  the  spectators,  the  fleet  courser  of  Sir 
Richard  sliddered  on  the  grass,  and  then  stumbled  and  fell  down  the 
sloping  side  of  one  of  the  many  ancient  British  entrenchments  by 
which  the  plain  was  crossed,  and  the  horse  and  the  rider  rolling  over, 
the  latter  was  deposited  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  foss,  unhurt,  but, 
of  course,  much  discomposed. 

‘  Blaunc-estoyle  had  received  as  little  damage  as  his  master.  Horse 
and  rider  were  immediately  on  their  respective  legs  again :  Blaunc. 
estoyle  shook  himself,  snorted,  and  tvas  quite  ready  to  start ;  but  Sir 
Richard  had  to  regird  his  sword,  and  before  he  could  remount,  the 
Bailiffs  were  close  at  him  ;  Dick-o*-the-Gyves  attempted  to  trip  him 
up,  whilst  John  Catchpole  seized  him  by  the  collar  c»f  his  |K)urpoint. 
A  scuffle  ensued,  during  which  the  nags  of  the  Bailiffs  slily  took  the 
opportunity  of  emancipating  themselves  from  control.  Distinctly  seen 
from  the  Moot-Hill,  the  strife  was  begun  and  ended  in  a  moment ;  and 
in  what  manner  it  had  ended  was  ascertained  without  any  further  ex¬ 
planation,  when  the  officers  rejoined  the  assembly,  by  Dick  s  limping 
gait  and  the  closed  eye  of  his  companion.  In  the  meanwhile,  Sir 
Richard  had  wholly  disappeared  ;  and  the  special  return  made  by  the 
Sheriff  to  the  writ,  which  I  translate  from  an  office-copy  of  the  original 
— obligingly  furnished  by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Tower — will  best  elucidate  the  bearing  of  the  transaction. 

‘  ‘  Sir  Richard  de  Pi»geys,  Knight,  duly  elected  by  the  Shire,  refused 
to  find  bail  for  his  appearance  in  Parliament  at  the  day  and  place 
within  mentioned,  and  having  grievously  assaulted  my  Bailiffs,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  absconded  to  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds,  into  which  Liberty,  not  being  shire-land  or  guildable, 
I  cannot  enter,  I  am  unable  to  make  any  other  execution  of  the  writ, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.’ 

‘  My  readers  are  well  aware  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  nominal 
stewardship  connected  with  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  called  an  office  of 
profit  under  the  Crown,  enables  the  member,  by  a  sj^ies  of  juggle — 
if  such  a  term  may  be  used  without  a  breach  of  privilege,— to  resign 
his  seat  in  complete  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  oonkitiition,  and 
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to  the  destruction  of  the  purity  of  Parliament  and  the  political  inde. 
|>endence  of  the  individual.  But,  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  that 
this  ancient  domain,  which  now  affords  the  means  of  retreating  (mt  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  w’as,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  as  a  sanctuary,  in  which  the  Knight  of  the  Shire 
took  refuge  in  order  to  avoid  l)eiiig  dragged  into  Parliament  against  his 
will.  For,  being  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  Sheriff  had  no 
control,  and  where  he  could  not  grab  the  county  member,  it  enabled 
the  recusant  to  baffle  the  process,  at  least  until  the  short  session  had 
closed. 

‘  As  soon  as  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  chase  had  in  some  de¬ 
gree*  subsided.  Sir  Giles  de  Argentein  commanded  the  Suitors  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  election  of  a  second  Knight,  as  required  by  the  writ.  There 
was  some  doubt  whether  the  Sheriff  might  not  be  entitled  to  declare 
that  the  election  of  Sir  Richard  de  Pogeys  was  void,  and  that  thev 
were  therefore  bound  to  chtwse  another  in  his  place ;  but  after  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  discussion  the  question  was  w'aived.  Indeed,  several  of  the 
Shiresmen  maintained,  that  it  was  of  no  kind  of  consecjuence  whether 
they  returned  one  Knight  or  a  score,  since,  whatever  the  number  might 
Ikj,  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  like  the  Citizens  appearing  for  Lmidoii, 
had  only  a  collective  voice  for  the  County, — one  joint  vote  amongst 
them, — and  not  an  individual  suffrage.  Yet,  though  this  was  confi¬ 
dently  asserted,  nolsHly  appeared  to  be  certain  as  to  the  practice  j)re- 
vailing  in  Parliament,  u|)on  a  point  which,  one  would  think,  was  of 
great  im]H)rtance  in  all  times,  and  most  vitally  so  at  a  ])eriod  like  tlie 
present,  when,  as  JMarco  Polo  easily  collected  from  the  conversation  of 
the  bystanders,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  against  the 
Crown. 

'  A  pause  ensued,  and  Sir  Giles  presented  himself  as  if  to  receive 
the  nomination  of  the  Court.  No  one  came  forward,  and  the  High 
Sheriff,  with  much  more  ])atience  and  forbearance  than  might  have  been 
exj)ected  from  him,  continued  apparently  waiting  for  the  nomination. 
At  this  moment,  a  hawk  w’hich  one  of  the  followers  of  Sir  Giles  bore 
upon  his  fist,  having  broken  leash,  soared  upwards,  and  then  descended 
in  her  flight,  attracted  by  rather  an  ignoble  object,  a  pigeon,  after 
whom  she  winged  her  way.  This  spectacle,  as  might  be  expected, 
drew  off  the  attention  of  the  crowd, — Trafford,  indeed,  always  main¬ 
tained,  to  his  dying  day,  that  it  was  no  accident,  but  that  ]Martin-o’-the- 
Mews  had  slipj)ed  the  leash  when  nudged  by  Sir  Giles, — and  during 
their  diversion,  from  the  business,  the  Sheriff,  after  a  few  minutes'  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Knights  who  were  nearest  to  him,  recalled  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Shiremen,  by  declaring  that  Sir  Thomas  de  Turberville  was 
fairly  elected  by  the  County,  as  tlie  other  Knight  to  serve  for  the  same 
in  Parliament,  and  that  John  att  Green  and  Richard  att  W(K)d  were 
his  manucaptors. 

*  This  declaration  excited  a  universal  outcry  of  discontent  and  indig¬ 
nation  amongst  the  Shiremen.  They  whoo|>ed,  scolded,  groaned,  and 
John  Trafford,  again  acting  as  spokesman,  loudly  accused  the  Sheriff 
with  jobbing  and  collusion,  employing  the  most  uncourteous  and  unmea¬ 
sured  language.  *  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  fraud  and  deceit  which  you 
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pructised  at  the  last  Parliament,  when  you  levied  seven  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  for  the  wages  of  your  ally  and  cater-cousin  Sir  Marmaduke  Vava¬ 
sour,  being  at  the  enormous  rate  of  four  shillings  and  eight-pence  a 
(Jay — two  groats  above  the  settled  allowance — whereas  he  was  never 
duly  elected  by  us,  and  we  could  have  hired  as  good  a  member,  aye, 
and  a  better  one,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  do  all  the  work  of  the 
County  for  five  pounds,  yea,  even  five  marks,  and  who  would  have 
agreed  in  the  lump,  to  accept  the  said  sum  for  all  his  expenses  going 
and  returning,  and  for  all  his  keep  at  Westminster,  let  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  sit  as  long  as  it  might — yea,  even  for  a  whole  month.’  Voices 
were  rising  louder  and  louder,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a 
new  storm.  But  the  banner  of  Sir  Giles  de  Argentein,  emblazoned 
with  the  bearing  allusive  to  his  name — the  three  cups  of  silver — was 
elevated,  the  trum])ets  sounded,  the  horses  were  in  motion,  and  the 
spearmen  and  knights,  closing  round  the  Sheriff,  pierced  through  the 
crowd,  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved.* — j)p.  Gl) — 85. 

The  Third  Chapter,  bearing  the  title  of  ‘  Guildhall,’  intro¬ 
duces  our  heroes  to  the  municipal  contentions  of  the  Metropolis, 
where  English  liberty  is  seen  struggling  in  its  birth.  The  popu¬ 
lation,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  London,  nursed  the  young  spirit  * 
which  was  destined  to  achieve  such  marvels;  and  though  some  of 
its  earliest  movements  were  erratic  and  boisterous,  they  bespoke 
a  life  and  j)ower  which  waited  only  the  purifying  induence  of 
culture  to  attain  consistency  and  wisdom.  Our  author’s  account 
of  the  contentions  witnessed  by  his  heroes,  is  too  extended  and 
too  frequently  broken  by  his  own  speculations,  to  allow  of  extract, 
and  we  must  therefore  pass  on. 

The  Fourth  Chapter,  entitled,  ‘  Parliament,’  introduces  us  to 
the  national  representatives  at  a  time  w  hen  Westminster  wjw  a 
wide,  straggling  village,  supported  princi|)ally  by  those  who  were 
in  attendance  on  the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  members  of  the 
royal  household.  Much  curious  information  rcsj)ccting  the  forms 
of  Parliament,  and  the  modes  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  communicated  in  this  chapter, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  from  any  other  source.  The 
squabbles  of  ecclesiastics  constitute  a  more  j)rominent  topic  than 
W'e  could  have  wished,  but  they  illustrate  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and  are  not  wholly  without  a  parallel  in  modern  days. 

The  remaining  Chaj)ters,  entitled,  ‘The  Friar’s  Study,’  and 
‘  Knowdedge,’  are  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  volume. 
They  savour  more  of  the  author  than  of  the  times  he  professes  to 
illustrate,  and  are  employed  in  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
views  from  which  many  of  his  readers  will  dissent.  We  should 
have  been  glad  if  Sir  Francis  had  spoken  less  frequently  in  his 
own  j>erson.  As  an  Antiquarian  historian,  we  hold  him  in  very 
biph  esteem  ;  but  as  a  politician  and  theologist,  wc  must  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  doubt  his  authority.  When  he  speaks  in  the  former 
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character  we  listen  with  attention  ami  respect,  but  when  he  pro¬ 
pounds  his  theories,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical,  we  are 
strikingly  reminded  of  the  contracting  nature  of  his  studies,  and 
of  the  one-sided  view  he  frequently  takes  of  men  and  things.  An 
amusing  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  panegyric  pronounced 
on  the  English  clergy,  and  the  gross  injustice  done  to  those  of 
America.  After  representing  the  seven  bishops  imprisoned  by 
James  II.  as  martyrs  to  liberty — than  which  a  grosser  absurdity 
or  more  palpable  error  cannot  be  committed — the  following 
contrast  is  instituted : 

*  These  are  the  disciples  of  an  endowed  church  ;  whilst  amongst  the 
endless  varieties  of  sects,  sectaries,  and  persuasions,  whicli  fill  the 
eleemosynary  pulpits  of  the  American  Union,  not  one  single  minister 
has  dared  to  breathe  a  syllable  in  reprobation  of  that  inhuman  system 
of  slavery,  which  contaminates  their  Commonwealth.  Amongst  those 
great  and  flourishing  Transatlantic  Republics,  who  ground  their  policy 
upon  the  liquid  rights  of  man,  not  one  Clu*istian  minister  dares  to  risk 
the  loss  of  a  cent  in  defence  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity : 
whilst  in  Cngland,  the  members  of  the  difl'erent  hierarchies  have,  each 
in  their  turn,  surrendered  every  worldly  |K)ssession,  ungrudgingly,  un¬ 
hesitatingly,  rather  than  purchase  them  by  the  slightest  compromise  of 
their  principles.  Thus,  has  the  Anglican  church  identified  herself 
with  Uie  state ;  both  are  animated  by  one  spirit,  united  by  one  vital 
constitution.' — p.  2*23. 

We  have  never  spared  the  people  or  clergy  of  America  on  the 
subject  here  referred  to.  No  English  Journal  has  spoken  in 
stronger  or  more  condemnatory  terms  of  their  criminal  supineness, 
or  the  still  deeper  guilt  of  many  in  lending  themselves  actively 
and  zealously  to  tne  support  of  the  inhuman  and  fiend-like 
system.  But  we  confess  we  were  astonished  to  hear  Sir  Francis 
assert — and  the  obvious  design  of  the  assertion  awakened  strong 
emotions  in  our  breast — that  ‘  not  one  single  minister  has  dared 
‘  to  breathe  a  syllable  in  reprobation  of  the  inhuman  system  of 
‘slavery.’  Why,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  ministers, 
filling  what  are  sneeringly  termed  ‘the  eleemosynary  pulpits*  of 
the  Union,  have  publicly  enrolled  themselves  among  the  sworn  foes 
of  dav^eryy  and  are  now'  labouring  with  a  zeal  unknown  in  modern 
times  for  its  extinction.  Many  of  them  have  relinquished  sta¬ 
tions  of  influence  and  emolument,  and  are  now  travelling  the 
Union  in  the  Abolition  cause,  seeking  to  arouse  the  conscience 
and  sympathies  of  tlieir  countrymen.  But  our  author’s  argument 
required,  the  sacrifice  of  these  noble  martyrs, — their  country’s 
hope  and  safety, — and  facts  were  therefore  overlooked.  We  do 
not  suspect  Sir  Francis  of  a  wdlful  mis-statement  in  this  case,  but 
what  must  we  think  of  his  competency  for  the  office  he  under¬ 
takes  ?  Ignorance  may  disqualify  as  effectually  as  dishonesty. 
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III  perfect  keeping  with  this  assertion,  and  equally  indicative 
of  superficial  knowledge  and  a  rash  judgment,  is  the  following: 

‘  The  permanent  endowment  of  a  clergy,  trains  them  into  mo^ 
‘xrourage,  whilst  their  dependence  upon  the^voluntaiy  donations . 
‘of  their  flock,  as  surely  sinks  them  in  moral  slavery.’  p.  22S. 
VVe  advise  our  author,  before  he  again  pens  such  a  sentence,  to. 
acquaint  himself  with  Wfirburton’s  Treatise  on  the  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State.  One  of  the  bishops  of  his  own 
hierarchy  may  teach  him  better  than  to  commit  himself  so 
egregiously. 

We  had  noted  other  things  for  animadversion,  but  shall  abstain. 
The  sterling  worth  of  the  materials  composing  the  major  part  of 
the  volume,  more  than  counterbalances  the  ‘viler  stuff’  which 
encumbers  it,  and  will  richly  repay  the  labour  of  perusal. 


Art.  V.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Dt.  Henry  Bathurst,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Bathurst,  L.L.B.,  Archdeacon 
of  Norwich  ;  Rector  of  North  Creak,  Norfolk ;  and  of  Ilollesley, 
Suffolk.  2  vols.  8vo.  Valpy,  London. 


^HESE  two  somewhat  thin  octavos  sell  at  the  enormous  price 

of  two  pounds  ten  shillings.  Unless  the  copies  are  destroyed  or 
called  in,  we  predict  that  they  will  not  long  sell  at  that  price.  Their 
real  value,'as  near  as  we  can  calculate  without  a  pair  of  scales  (which 
we  do  not  happen  to  have  at  hand),  is  about  eleven  pence.  We 
say,  without  a  pair  of  scales^  for  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
thattheir  value  will  be  ultimately  determined  by  their  weight;  this, 
when  the  boarding,  &c.,  are  torn  off,  will,  probably  be,  imout  two 
pounds  and  three  quarters.  Now,  supposing  the  cheese-monger 
or  the  seller  of  bacon  willing  to  give  four  pence  a  pound  for 
them,  as  waste  paper,  they  will  fetch  about  eleven  pence,  as  afore¬ 
said  ;  and  that  will  be  above  ten  pence  three  fartnings  more  than 
they  are  intrinsically  worth.  How  the  writer  could  think  of 
charging  such  a  price  for  such  a  mass  of  trumpery  is  beyond  our 
comprehension. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  work  possesses  the 
slightest  claims  to  our  attention,  and  in  that  its  claims  are  strong* 
It  is  a  point  of  view,  however,  in  which,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
its  author  never  imagined  it  would  be  contemplated.  He  has 
unconsciously  given  us  a  striking  comment  on  the  wretched 
effects  which  flow  from  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State ;  of  the 
dreadful,*  the  humiliating  dependence  of  the  former  on  the 
course  of  public  politics,  and  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  ministers ; 
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of  the  shameful  manner  in  which  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation 
aiid  the  appointments  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
are  made  subservient  to  party-purposes ;  of  the  horrible  effects  of 
the  system  of  translations;  of  the  secularizinjg^  influence  which 
the  whole  system  exerts,  even,  on  the  minds  of  the  best  prelates. 
For,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  history  of  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  filled  that  see  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  tliere  is  hardly  a  letter,  in  which  even  he  is  not  more 
busied  about  the  changes  of  the  political  world,  and  about  the 
prospects,  dark  or  bright,  of  preferment  for  his  family,  than 
about  tlie  proper  business  of  his  high  function.  Now,  if  this  be 
the  case,  in  tlie  life  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  one,  certainly,  of  the 
most  disinterested  and  least  grasping  prelates  ever  raised  to  the 
bench,  what  must  be  the  effects  of  the  system  on  other  minds, 
more  covetous,  less  benevolent,  and  whose  hopes  of  preferment 
(from  their  being  connected  with  the  ruling  party)  are  necessarily 
far  stronger  than  those  in  which  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was 
authorizea  to  indulge  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ? 

It  is  a  most  humiliating  picture  of  our  state-church,  which 
this  narrative  offers  to  us.  It  quietly  takes  for  granted  as  maxims 
universally  recognized,  never  disputed,  and  which  there  is  no 
shame  in  unblushingly  avowing — that  courts  and  ministers  are  to 
be  guided  in  their  selection  or  promotion  of  bishops,  and  their 
familieSy  principally,  by  their  adherence  or  opposition  to  the  ruling 
party ;  that  the  Tories  must  naturally  proscribe  a  Whig,  and 
that  the  Whigs  must  as  naturally  proscribe  a  Tory;  that  a 
staunch  supporter  of  government  is  entitled  to  expect  his  prefer¬ 
ment  to  a  richer  see ;  that  a  staunch  opponent  of  it,  no  matter 
how  judicious,  benevolent,  learned,  or  pious,  must  expect  to  be 
neglected ;  that  the  proper  qualijicatiimsy  the  peculiar  aptitudes  for 
the  offices  and  duties  of  a  Christian  bishop,  such  as  elevated  piety, 
great  spirituality  of  mind,  marked  exemption  from  a  secular 
temper,  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  considerations.  That 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  being  a  consistent  champion  of  the 
Catliolic  claims,  and,  in  other  respects,  libenil  in  his  politics, 
should  have  been  during  more  than  twenty  years  neglected  by 
the  Tories,  seems  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable  to  his  son,  the 
‘  archdeacon ;  he  makes  no  complaint  about  it ;  but  that,  when,  at 
length,  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  his  father  s  long-political  con¬ 
sistency  should  not  have  been  rewarded  by  his  translation  to  a 
richer  see,  is,  in  his  eyes,  an  offence  of  the  deepest  dye;  he 
dwells  upon  it  with  the  utmost  rancour  and  implacability.  Nay, 
he  seems  to  think,  tliat  these  political  services  to  a  party  arc 
80  inestimable,  and  so  abundantly  sufficient  a  warrant  for  reward¬ 
ing  a  man  with  the  dignities*  and  riches  of  the  Christian  Churehy 
that  his  father’s  family  is  justly  entitled  to  preferment  on  account 
of  them ;  and  he  is,  consequently,  full  of  bitterness,  that  his  title 
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of  arclidcacon  lias  not, .  lon^  since,  been  exchanged  for  that  of 
bishop.  His  father,  we  must  presume,  had  accumulated,  during 
his  long  years  of  proscription  and  neglect,  a  stock  of  merit  with  tlie 
government,  which,  like  that  of  the  Catholic  saints,  might  be  ex¬ 
pended  with  advantage  on  others,  and  entitle  his  children  to  the 
preferments  which  came  all  too  late  to  him,  or  which  from  his  age 
or  moderation,  he  cared  not  to  covet.  The  effusions  of  bile  and 
wrath  in  which  our  archdeacon  revenges  himself  on  the  Whigs 
for  their  neglect  of  the  bishop  and  himself,  are,  as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  show  by  some  lengUiened  citations,  as  little  and  paltry  as 
were  ever  indulged  in  by  any  disappointed  hunter  after  prefer¬ 
ment.  His  mind  is  absolutely  full  of  it ;  he  returns  to  it  again 
and  again ;  nor  do  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  a  soured 
and  disappointed  ambition 
and  with  so  much  rancour. 

Indeed,  the  whole  book  is  not  so  much,  properly  speaking,  a 
history  of  the  life  of  his  venerable  father,  as  the  querulous  and 
peevish  record  of  his  own  miserable  hopes  and  disappointments* 
He  seems  to  have  constructed  the  whole  book,  witli  a  view,  to 
show  how  much  his  father  sacrificed  his  pecuniary  interests  and 
those  of  his  family  (for,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  bishop  and 
his  family  generally  go  together  in  this  narrative)  to  his  political 
consistency ;  to  magnify  the  merit  of  that  consistency,  (as  though 
it  could  ever  be  an  extraordinary  merit  not  to  be  a  traitor  to  one's 
principles;)  and  to  set  in  the  strongest  light  the  atrocious  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  the  Whigs  for  not  having  made  the  bishop,  and  in 
default  of  that,  his  children,  the  object  of  their  peculiiir  patron- 

Though  the  maxims  with  regtird  to  the  bestowal  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  which  are  quietly  taken  for  granted  in  this  narrative  (as 
though  it  was  never  suspected  that  any  person  w^ould  consider  them 
absurd  or  preposterous),  are  such  as  all  political  parties  have 
unblushingly  acted  upon ;  yet  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves 
totally  unable  to  sympathise  with  the  ludicrous  indignation  of  our 
archdeacon  at  the  neglect  which  he  has  met  with  from  the  Whig 
government.  As  long  as  political  service  is  considertnl  every 
tiling  in  these  matters,  his  father  might  justly  exjiect  any  prefer¬ 
ment  as  the  reward  of  his  consistency  ;  but  we  are  yet  to  learn 
what  are  the  peculiar  claims  of  Mr.  Archdeacon.  Politicians 
though  they  do  not  look  for  elevated  piety,  may  consistently  look 
for  some  other  things.  They  may  look  for  prudence,  self-con¬ 
trol,  learning,  talent ;  all  these  the  archdeacon  may  possess  ;  all 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  we  lack  the  proofs  of  them.  What  are 
the  traces  of  any  such  qualities  in  these  volumes,  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  So  far  from  having  any  reason  to  complain, 
we  think  he  ought  to  be  very  well  contented,  that  he  is  as  well  off 
as  he  is.  By  his  own  confession,  he  was  in  early  life  advanced  to 
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preferment  worth  two  thousand  a  year ;  he  himself  frankly  ad¬ 
mits,  that  this  mi^ht  justly  be  considered  an  act  of  nepotism  on  his 
father’s  part,  and  actually  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  volunteers 
to  take  all  the  blame  upon  his  own  shoulders,  inasmuch  as  his 
father  did  it  in  compliance  with  his  own  importunity  !  Ibit  though 
we  think  the  Whi^  may  be  justified  in  not  elevating  Mr.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Bathurst  to  the  episcopal  bench,  even  on  the  score  of 
of  those  wretched  and  sordid  considerations  which  are  all  in  all 
with  every  political  piu-ty,  still  the  volumes  are  not  the  less  inte- 
restinj^  as  throwing  light  on  the  maxims  on  which  all  parties 
usually  act  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  and 
patronage ;  they  are  such  iis  are  recognized  and  tacitly  assumed 
in  these  volumes,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  whole  theme  and 
burden  of  them ;  though  we  can  truly  say,  we  have  never  seen 
them  obtruded  upon  the  public  in  such  a  disgusting  and  revolting 
shape. 

As  it  is  this  which  imparts  to  these  volumes  their  chief  interest, 
and  stamps  upon  them  all  the  little  value  they  possess,  we  shall  not 
scruple  to  confine  this  article  almost  w  holly  to  the  illustration  of  this 
topic,  after  w  e  have  said  w  hat  little  we  have  to  say,  and  it  will  be 
but  little,  on  the  w^ork  iis  a  biographiad  and  literary  perform¬ 
ance,  in  both  of  which  points  of  view,  it  is  small  enough.  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
venerable  bishop  himself,  we  must  always  speak  in  terms  of  much 
respect.  Though,  in  other  situations,  his  consistent  adherence  to 
his  political  opinions  during  the  many  years  in  wdiich  he  was  shut 
out  from  further  preferment,  might  not  piiss  for  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  virtue,  yet,  as  it  is  in  such  marked  contrast  with  what 
hits  been  too  often  the  conduct  of  other  men  of  his  class,  it  is  not 
without  its  meed  of  praise.  Conduct  which  would  merely  entitle 
a  man  to  be  considered  respectable,  in  some  circumsUinces,  w  ill 
make  him  seem  a  prodigy  of  excellence  in  another :  and  what 
would  only  secure  one  man  from  infamy,  may,  where  the 
fashion  of  vice  is  prevalent  and  almost  universal,  entitle  another  to 
praise. 

Considered  as  a  piece  of  biography,  this  w^ork  is  below* 
contempt ;  whether  we  view  it  with  regard  to  the  materials 
of  which  it  consists,  or  the  style  in  which  it  is  wTitten, 
it  is  equiilly  beneath  criticism.  As  to  the  first;  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  consists  of  such  materials  only  as 
tend  to  illustrate  the  political  life  of  the  bishop,  and  the  influence 
which  his  principles  exerted  on  his  own  prospects  and  on  those 
ot  his  family ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  Sciid,  the  book 
might  more  properly  be  denoteil  a  history  of  the  disappointments 
ot  Archdeacon  Bathurst  and  those  of  his  family,  than  a  life  of  the 
bishop  himsedf.  As  to  the  materials,  they  are  often  of  the  most 
insignificant  cluiracter,  totally  without  interest  to  ary  one, — the 
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very  refuse  aud  sweepiiij^s  of  the  prelate's  writing-desk,  and 
having  about  as  much  claim  to  publication  as  the  history  of  his 
old  shoes.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  a  specimen 
or  two. 

To  liis  daughter : — 

‘  My  dear  little  Try, 

‘  Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  and  very  well  written  letter:  if  I  had 
only  such  agreeable  correspondents  as  you  and  CtMite,  writing,  instead 
of  being  the  plague  of  my  life,  would  Ih^  the  joy  of  it.  The  doll  is 
bought  ;  but  I  intend  that  it  should  travel  with  me,  for  fear,  as  she 
is  rather  a  delicate  lady,  she  should  meet  with  some  pt^rsonal  affront 
or  injury,  were  she  to  take  a  place  in  a  common  stage-coach.  If  you 
have  any  other  commission,  I  shall  be  happy  to  execute  it.  Adieu, — 
love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  father, 
‘H.  Norwich. 

‘  London f  December  23rd,  180(>.’  — 79. 

Again : — 

‘  Dear  l\Ir.  Villebois, 

‘  If  my  gratitude  should  make  me  a  troublesome  corresjxmdent, 
your  uniiitermitted  kindness  is  the  cause  of  it ;  for  I  cannot  receive 
such  repeated  marks  of  this  kindness,  without  expressing  myself 
to  be  what  I  certainly  feel  myself  to  be, 

‘  Your  much  obliged 

‘  And  affectionate  friend, 

‘  Hknry  Norwich. 

‘  P.  S.  Remember  me  cordially  to  Henry  and  my  amiable  grand¬ 
daughter. 

\  London y  Ociober  the  iith,  1835.*  — p.  57. 

At  other  times,  notes  and  letters  which  might  possibly  in  their 
original  state  have  been  interesting,  are  rendered  totally  desti¬ 
tute  of  interest,  and,  even  unintelligible,  inasmuch  as  the  names 
of  the  parties  are  abstracted,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  asterisks.  Witness  the  following. 

*  Alludes  to  bis  son’s  views  in  Ireland,’ 

‘  My  dear  Henry. 

‘  It  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  forward  your  views  in  any 
way  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  With  respect  to  Lord  •  • 
he  seems  very  anxious  that  others  should  do  what  he  ought  to  do  himself, 
and  can  very  easily  do. 

‘  I  shall  ^  glad  to  see  you  when  your  visitation  is  over.  Love  to 
Fanny. 

*  Yours,  &c.,  &c. 

‘  Sincerely  and  affectionately, 

‘  H.  Norwich. 

— p.  f>2. 


‘  London y  Sovember  the  2blh,  1835.' 
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At  otlier  times,  tlie  only  interesting  part  of  a  document  (if 
indeed  it  did  contain  anything  interesting)  has  been  suppressed, 
and  after  a  dazzling  display  of  preliminary  asterisks,  the  caput 
mortuutn  that  remains  is  such  a  note  as  the  following : 

‘  With  respect  to  the  *  *  *  *,  if  he  were  a  man  whose  mouth  could 
l»e  stopped  by  a  quotation  from  our  favourite  author,  1  could  easily  give 
him  twenty  ;  ‘  sed  non  est  is,  ut  ilium  aut  pudor  a  turpitudine,  aut 
metus  a  dedecore  deterreret ;  ’  though  1  do  not  estimate  his  character 
so  low  as  you  do,  and  know  fiim  to  be  a  very  good-tempered  man  :  at  all 
events  his  ])olitics  will  not  hinder  me  from  playing  at  whist  with  him. 
Adieu  !  Love  to  your  circle.  I  rej(uce  to  hear  of  Fanny’s  safety. 

Yours  affectionately,  ike. 

II.  Nokwicii. 

LondoHy  January  10,  1833.  — Vol.  II.,  p.  1. 

It  may  be  perhaps  said  that  the  documents  in  cpiestion  contained 
matters  which  could  not  properly  be  published.  We  may  he  well 
content  to  admit  the  plea ;  but  then  why  publish  tlie  worthless 
remainder  at  all  ?  why  ^'ive  us  the  shell  after  having  taken  away 
the  kernel?  The  only  solution  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  in 
order  to  make  an  expensive  book,  materials  were  necessary,  and 
any  materials  were  considered  better  than  none. 

As  the  materials,  (except  in  that  one  point  of  view  in  which 
alone,  as  we*  have  sjiid,  the  book  is  interesting)  are  for  the  most 
part  worthless,  so  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  such  as  they 
are,  they  are  put  together  in  the  most  slovenly  and  unwork¬ 
manlike  manner  ;  while  the  reflections  and  observations  with  which 
they  are  interlaced,  are  of  an  order,  and  comj)osed  in  a  style, 
M'hich  may,  for  aught  we  know,  do  very  well  for  an  Archdeacon 
who  regiirds  political  adherence  to  a  party  as  a  sufficient  ])assport 
to  ecclesiastical  dignitiiries  and  honours,  but  which  certainly  dis¬ 
grace  any  person  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  authorship. 

Surely?  surely  the  life  of  a  venerable  prelate  who  occupied  an 
extensive  and  important  diocese  for  more  than  thirty  years  ought 
to  present  abundant  materials  for  biogmphy,  far  different  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  interest  from  any  which  will  be  found  in  these  volumes. 
One  would  think  that  the  main  burden  and  theme  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  would  have  been  the  state  and  prospects  of  true  religion 
in  his  diocese,  and  the  kingdom  at  large ;  that  plans  for  its  ad¬ 
vancement  and  prosperity  would  form  the  main,  or  at  least  most 
frequent  subjects ;  that  the  tnices  of  a  zealous  and  fervent  piety 
and  the  natural  overflowings  of  a  devout  heart  would  be  every 
where  apparent,  and  that  tlie  interest  w  hich  he  appeared  to  tiike  in 
the  changes  of  the  political  world  would  be  comparatively  faint. 
And  thus,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  but  for  that  accursed  system  of 
slate-alliance,  w  hich,  as  it  makes  political  considenitions  paramount 
in‘  the  choice  of  bishops,  so  it  also  renders  these  high  functionaries 
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themselves,  feverishly  alive  to  passiiiyr  politics;  often  absorbs  them 
in  tlie  hopes  and  fears  of  further  preferment,  and  tends  beyond 
measure  to  secularize  their  minds.  The.  system  which  controls 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  bishops, — of  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  officers  of  the  church, — and  the  sUite  of  feeling  to  which  it 
inevitably  leads  in  the  bishops  themselves  as  well  as  all  other  dip^- 
nitaries,  must  form,  so  long  as  they  continue,  a  blot  of  infamy  on 
the  ("hurch  of  England. 

Whoever  looks  into  the  life  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  with  the 
expectotion  of  finding  much  of  such  matters  as  render  the  biogra¬ 
phy  even  of  a  private  Christian  attractive  will  be  miserably  disap¬ 
pointed.  Whether  such  materials  exist,  we  know  not.  lint  his 
oiographer  is  so  intent  upon  exhibiting  to  the  public  his  politi¬ 
cal  claims  and  those  of  his  family,  and  so  busily  occupied  in  the 
never-ending  recital  of  his  disjippointineiits,  that  he  seems  to  have 
well  nigh  forgotten  that  he  was  writing  the  life  of  a  professed 
Christian  and  a  Christian  prelate. 

The  comparatively  few  facts  which  are  of  any  importance  in  the 
personal  history  of  this  venerable,  and  in  the  main  excellent  pre¬ 
late,  are  soon  told.  lie  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Bathurst,  tliird 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst.  His  father  had  thirty-six  children, 
by  two  wives — a  pleasant  little  family  circle !  He  was  born  in 
1744.  His  father  was  a  staunch  Tory  and  steady  opponent  of  Sir 
li.  Walpole.  His  principal  relatives  w’cre  on  the  siune  side  in 
politics,  which  renders  it  the  more  singular  that  our  bishop  should 
have  become  such  a  decided  Liberal.  He  seems  first  to  have 
imbibed  his  political  sentiments  from  Mr.  Woodhull  of  Thenford, 
in  Northamptonshire,  with  wdiom  he  passed  many  of  his  younger 
days.  He  was  first  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  at  Oxford,  aiul 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  went  to  Winchester  on  the  foundation.  At 
the  age  of  tWTiity-two  he  lost  his  father,  and  after  taking  priest’s 
orders,  went  into  Devonshire  as  tutor  to  Sir  C.  Bamfylde. 

Here  he  staid  tw’o  years,  and  then  returned  with  his  pupil  to 
Oxford,  in  the  capacity  of  classical  tutor,  and  in  this  w^ay  spent 
another  two  years.  After  this  he  went  to  reside  with  his  uncle. 
Lord  Bathurst,  at  whose  table  he  met  with  some  of  tJie  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time.  On  this  nobleman’s  death  he  went  to 
Eton,  as  tutor  to  the  late  Lord  Bathurst  His  residence  there  was 
short;  and  in  1772,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Salperton  from  his 
uncle  Allen,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  accept¬ 
ed  the  rectory  of  Witchingham,  in  Norfolk.  He  took  his  doctor’s 
degree  in  1776.  In  this  year  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  made  an 
offer  of  marriage  to  Miss  Coote,  but  was  refused  by  the  Dean,  her 
father  ;  nor  dia  the  marriage  take  place  till  four  years  after.  Upon 
his  marriage,  he  resided  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  for  many 
years.  In  the  year  1795,  he  was  offered  a  stall  in  Durham  by  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  which  he  accepted.  In  the  same  year  he 
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liaci  the  offer  of  the  Irish  see  of  Killala.  This  however  he  tieclineil, 
for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  to  be  very  clearly  assignable ;  bir 
as  his  son  remarks,  ‘  Dr.  B.  had  never  any  objection  to  a  bishop¬ 
ric  in  general.’  Nothinp^  memorable  occurred  after  this  till  1805, 
when  his  relative,  Lord  Bathurst’s  influence  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Norwich.  Lord  Bathurst,  it  appears, 
in  announcing  his  ^ood  fortune,  commenced  ‘  by  explaining  as  a 
‘  reason  why  his  coniinunication  had  not  been  made  sooner,  that 
‘  the  delay  was  owing  to  the  offer  of  an  exchange  having  been 
‘  first  made  to  Dr.  Madan,  Bisho))  of  Peterborough,  he  har  'uuf 
fteen  the  only  bUihop  who  followed  Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  when  out. 

Dr.  Bathurst  continued  to  occupy  this  bishopric  till  his  death  ; 
a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  The  narrative  informs  us  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  with  wliich  the  public  was  not  already  accjuainted ; 
and  that  little  is  for  the  most  part  of  little  interest.  tiis  consistent 
adherence  to  his  political  principles;  his  opjiosition  to  the  Test  and 
C’orporation  acts ;  his  strenuous  advoaicy  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
are  well  known  and  ought  to  be  gratefully  appreciated.  That  his 
principles  excluded  him  from  higher  preferment,  tlu're  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  certainly  (except  his  ])olitics)  he  presented  a  far  fairer 
object  for  j>iitronage  than  the  generality  of  his  brethren.  As  a 
divine,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  profound,  nor  are 
his  theological  views  in  our  opinion,  very  clear  or  consistent.  In 
private  and  social  life  he  must  have  been  a  truly  amiable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  full  of  l)enevolence  and  charity  ;  walling  to  hope  well 
of  every  one,  and  c*apable,  hard  and  rare  attainment !— of  bearing 
great  affronts  with  a  meek  and  (juiet  spirit.  In  his  bestowanent  of 
private  patronjige  he  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  more  libt‘ral 
than  his  family  liked,  although,  from  the  account  w  hich  this  book 
gives,  he  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  have  neglected  them.  Imh'cd 
his  son  sometimes  grumbles  at  his  father’s  arrangements,  and  was 
perpetually  dinning  into  his  ears  the  no  doubt  very  necessary  and 
natural  remark — ‘  Charity  begins  at  home.’  ‘  Yes,’  his  father 
w'ould  reply,  '  and  often  ends  there.’ 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  : — to 
give  our  readers  a  few*  practical  illustrations  of  the  beautiful  w'ork- 
ing  of  the  church  and  state  system  as  to  the  bestowment  of 
patromige,  and  the  sort  of  spirit,  temper,  ikv,  it  is  likely  to  awaken 
in  the  expecUints  of  preferment. 

We  do  not  know’  that  we  c;in  l>egiu  the  series  of  extracts  with 
which  we  are  :d)out  to  indulge  the  reader,  better  than  with  the 
follow’ing. 

‘  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1808,  when  the  ah<»ve 
s|)ecch  was  made.  Lord  Bathurst  sent  to  the  Bishoj),  requesting  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Apsley  House,  and  remonstrated  with  him  in  friendly  hut 
strong  terms  on  his  intention  of  voting  and  speaking  in  favour  of  the 
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Catholic  claims,  and  concluded  with  distinctly  stating,  that  if  he,  the 
Bishop,  were  determined  to  take  the  part  which  he  did  seem  detennin- 
eil  to  take,  that  while  his  character  and  good  esteem,  being  such  as  they 
were,  and  in  high  favour  with  the  King,  he  could  have  no  scruple  to  do 
him  any  service  w'ith  the  government,  if  he,  the  Bishop,  remained  even 
neuter ;  that  he  (Lord  B.)  could  never,  if  thus  opposed  to  the  Court, 
again  mention  his  name  to  the  King  ((ieorge  III.)  ;  and  the  same  was 
true,  if  it  had  been  said  as  to  George  IV.  The  same,  we  assert,  was 
true  as  to  both  ;  for  the  Bishop  communicated  to  his  son,  from  unques¬ 
tionable  authority,  that  afterwards, when  during  the  Regency,  Her  IMa- 
jesty  Queen  Charlotte  had  a  list  of  the  Bishops,  which  she  w  as  c(mning 
over,  and  canvassing  who  should  be  bishop  of  London  when  Dr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  died,  some  one  present  suggested,  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
would  be  a  proper  ])erson  ;  ^No,’  said  the  Queen  ;  ‘he  voted  against  the 
King:* — a  better  trait,  it  may  be  thought,  of  Her  Majesty  as  a  W’ife, 
than  as  a  politician.’ — pp.  85,  86. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Ivories,  the  Bishop  of  course,  on  the 
principles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract  could  hardly  expect 
further  preferment,  nor  does  his  son  complain  that  he  received 
none.  But  after  his  friends  came  into  power  in  1830,  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  seems  as  naturally  to  have  expected,  on  the  sjime  simple, 
intelligible,  consistent,  and  adminible  principles,  tluit  his  father 
should  become  the  favourite  object  of  patronage ;  and  that  if  age 
or  any  other  cause  prevented  his  reaping  the  full  rew^ard  of  Ids 
merits,  that  his  children  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  them. 
That  he  was  not  translated  is  well  knowm,  though  he  w^as 
offered  the  Archbishoprick  of  Dublin  ;  that  his  son  was  not  made  a 
bishop  no  one  can  fail  to  j)erceive,  w  ho  has  but  (tipped  into  these 
volumes.  As  to  the  justice  of  the  squabble  betw'een  the  bishop*s 
family  and  the  government,  w^e  do  not  care  one  rush ;  as  to  the 
leasonableness  of  Mr.  Archdeacon’s  claims,  expectations,  &c.,  w'e 
certiinly  have  our  own  opinions,  which  we  think  it  b(*st  to  keep 
to  ourselves.  All  that  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  afford  the  reader 
some  little  insight  into  the  miLxims  and  principles  on  which  it  is 
understood  ecclesiastical  ])atronage  is  usually  dispensed,  and  on 
which  it  is  quietly  tiken  for  granted  by  all  parties  that  it  should 
be  dispensed.  The  Archdeacon’s  first  ground  of  complaint  is  with 
the  administration  of  1827. 

*  And  now  arrived  the  time  when  the  fidelity  of  party  connexions 
was  to  be  tried,  and  it  was  to  be  seen  how  far  pipularity  in  long  op|Mi- 
sition  was  likely  to  make  amends  for  the  serious  disadvantages  under 
which  the  bishops  family  lalumred  by  twenty  years’  neglect  from 
government — a  neglect  which,  from  the  previous  kindness  of  the  noble 
head  of  the  Bathurst  family,  would  certainly  ap[)ear  not  to  have  been 

possible,  had  the  bishop  drawm  tegether  in  public  life  with  his  patron. 

*  *  •  •  * 

*  In  the  Noveml)er  of  this  year,  18*27,  died  Dr.  Tomline,  Bishop  of 
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Wincliester.  This  event  seemed  to  afford  a  fine  opjwrtiinity  ti>  j»rovo 
whether  the  principles  of  tlie  administration  were  sufficiently  decided 
to  induct*  the  whij;  Peers  just  alluded  to,  and  the  Commons  of  eminence, 
such  as  Sir  H.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Hume,  &c.  &c.,  to  put  a  fuller  trust  in 
them,  by  the  immediate  appointment  t)f  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  lliis 
rich  and  distinguished  see.  The  King,  however,  being  desirous  of 
app<»inting  thereto  Dr.  Sumner,  then  bishop  of  Llandaff  and  dean  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Dr.  S.  accordingly  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester. 
The  valuable  deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  was  now  vacant ;  and  upon  the 
first  accession  of  ^Ir.  Canning  to  power,  the  deanery  of  Durham  had 
been  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hall,  which  had  been  given  to  Dr. 
Jenkinson,  bishop  of  St.  David’s  and  Dean  of  Worcester,  it  being  ctui- 
sidered  that  this  gentleman,  being  Lord  Liverpool’s  cousin,  was  entitled 
in  preference  to  any  other,  to  this  mark  of  Royal  favour.  But  Win¬ 
chester  was  given  to  Dr.  Sumner,  as  the  deanery  of  Durham  had  been 
given  to  Dr.  Jenkinson  ;  and  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  continued  a 

commendam  to  the  see  of  Llandaff. 

*  ^  * 

*  Neither  was  this  all ; — not  only  were  arrangements  made  in  favour 
of  others,  (who  shall  not  now  be  named,)  without  one  single  mention  of 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  or  his  interest,  by  the  ])arty  now  acceding  to 
rule  ;  but  Dr.  .Teiikinson,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  (a  comparative  boy 
and  school-fellow  of  Archdeacon  Bathurst,)  acknowledged,  wlien 
<piesti«»ned  upon  the  subject,  that  had  Dr.  Sumner  not  been  a])]>ointed 
to  Winchester,  he  (Dr.  .Jenkinson)  was  intended  by  the  administration, 
and  nominated  to  receive  that  splendid  appointment,  in  preference  to 
an  aged  bisho])  who  possessed  the  claims  here  shown,  and  who,  as  In* 
declares  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  would  have  accepted  the  situation  /or  /Ac 
sake  of  his  family  y — and  to  whom,  from  a  diocese  three  times  larger  in 
extent  and  number  of  parishes,  viz.  that  of  Norwich,  it  would  have 
afforded  a  merited  and  honourable,  a  valuable  and  romfortuble  reward 
of  his  extremest  years,  and  have  made  him  prelate  of  the  city  (\N  in- 
chester)  where  he  had  been  educated,  and  with  which  he  had  as.sociated 
the  invaluable  remembrances  of  youth  ;  and  from  having  bejii  a  Wyke¬ 
hamist,  he  would  have  been  both  a  true,  natural,  and  acceptable  person 
for  appeal,  as  visitc)r,  to  two  of  the  most  distinguished  seminaries  in 

England.' — pp.  252 — 257- 

Hero  it  will  be  seen,  that  not  a  single  reason  given  for  the  im¬ 
portant  change  has  the  slightest  reference  to  religion. 

In  1827,  the  bishop  made  application  to  Lord  (ioderich  for  pre¬ 
ferment,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  family.  Lord  Goderich’s 
answer,  sjiys  our  author,  showed  good  feeling  and  candour ;  there 
was  however,  he  says, — 

‘  One  expression  in  his  letter,  which  could  not  be  correct,  viz.  that 
his  lordship  was  pressed  by  many  similar  claims;  for  5’ imjMissible  to 
|ioint  out  a  churchman,  since  the  revolution,  so  circumstanced,  lus  by  such 
evident  sacrifices  to  have  established  similar  or  at  least  ecpial  claims.’ 

. — pp.  2()2,  263. 
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All  political  still ! — We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader  one  or  two  short  letters  ot  the  bishop,  when  his  party  at 
length  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  power  in  1880,  with  the  character¬ 
istic  remarks  and  comments  of  Mr.  Archdeacon  thereupon. 

Public  and  Church  affairs. 

My  dear  Henrv, 

*  '  *  *  *  * 

‘  The  public  papers  have  noticed  the  plan  you  luention  iis  conteinpla. 
ted  by  Lord  Proughani  ;  hut  he  said  not  a  syllable  of  it  in  his  speech, 
at  the  delivery  of  which  I  was  present.  The  smaller  livings  in  the  gift 
of  the  Chancellor  have  most  assuredly  been  made  subservient  to  par¬ 
liamentary  jobs  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  this  with  little  or  no 
exception. 

‘  In  my  opinion,  both  religion  and  the  established  church  would  be 
great  gainers,  if  those  who  are  ac(piainted  with  the  character  of  the 
clergy*  were  conxidfcd,  at  least,  by  otie  who  can  know  nothing  of  their 
characters  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  generous  sacrifice  of 
patronage  on  the  part  of  a  (’hancellor.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
bishops,  like  other  men,  may  be  infiueneed  by  impniper  motives,  but,  I 
trust,  not  more  so.  Adieu  !  Love  to  Fanny  and  Henry.  * 

Yours,  ^^c. 

iAmdoUy  Dec.  6,  If^IO. 

Public  matters. 

My  dear  Henry, 

*  '  *  *  *  * 

‘  Lord  (irey  will  have  enough  t(»  d«»  when  parliament  meets  in 
February  :  the  attack  upon  him  is  reserved  h»r  that  period;  hut  he  will, 
I  trust,  l)e  able  Ut  stand  the  shock  :  in  the  mean  time,  he  is,  I  under, 
stand  from  his  friends,  harassed  and  vexed  by  innumcruhle  applications 
for  preferment,  from  those  whom  he  is  anxious  not  to  refuse,  and  unable 
to  gratify.  From  the  little  ex])erience  I  havCy  I  can  readily  believe  that 
he  considers  patronajie  as  an  evil.  Lov'e  to  your  circle. 

Yours,  i’^c. 

lAmdoUy  Dec,  22,  1880.’  — ib.,  pp.  837—339. 

A  few  months  after  this,  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  was 
offered  him.  lie  declined  it  on  aeeount  of  his  jige,  but  recom¬ 
mended  his  son  for  an  Irish  bishopric;  after  whicli  that  son,  thus 
proceeds. — The  iUilics,  as  usual,  are  our  own. — 

‘Will  not  this  offer  of  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  seem  of  less  value. 


*  ‘This  alludes  to  the  j>roiiiise  made  by  Lord  Hrougham  to  place  tlie 
Chancellor’s  small  livings  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops, — an  arrangement 
which  he  constantly  broke  ;  and  in  the  case  of  llie  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
alone  whs  from  him*  entitled  to  the  compliment,  he  actually  appointed  to  three 
liviiiM,  after  the  bishop,  in  confidence  that  Lord  Brougham  would  keep  to  his 
word,  liad  nominated  individuals  to  them.’ 

VOL.  III.  2  K 
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whi‘11  till*  puhlicare  infoniHul  that  instead  of  complying  witlt  tills  recoin, 
inendation  of  the  bishop  as  to  his  son,  who,  it  is  seen,  fought  the  same 
battle  for  Ireland  by  Ids  father’s  side,  and  against  whom,  it  will  apjH*ar 
from  what  follows,  that  Lord  (irey  had  nothing  to  allege,  (unless, 
indeed,  it  be  the  very  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  father’s 
causi*,) — will  it  not  seem  very  affroutin^r  to  the  son,  not  only  to  he 
passetl  by,  as  he  was,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  and  when 
not  only  the  archbishojiric  of  Dublin  but  the  see  of  KillaliK*  also  was 
vacant,  and  to  have  the  son  of  an  Irish  Tory  bishop,  and  of  a  Torv 
family.  Dr.  Knox,  preferred  to  the  see  of  KillaliK*,  and  a  Dr.  Whatelv 
rummaged  vp  from  the  diocese  of  his  own  father  by  Lord  Brougham’s 
interest,  in  opposition  to  the  very  person  whom  he  had  selected  on 
Queen  Caroline's  going  to  St.  Paul’s  to  perform  the  most  delicate  and 
dangerous  oHice  ;  and  who  did  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  as 
appeared  when  the  sermon  (though  not  preached)  was  printed  r  W  as 
it  not  tv’jw/iofia!  to  see  Dr.  Whately  placed  in  the  see  of  Dublin,  to  the 
exclusion,  even  from  an  inferior  8i*e,  of  Archdeacon  Bathurst,  whose 
mother  was  an  Irishwoman,  and  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  Ireland  ; 
who  himself  had  been  b>r  years  constantly  at  his  ]>ost,  as  Lord  Luns- 
downe  calls .  it,  in  Ireland’s  cause  ;  and  who  was  the  son  of  Ireland’s 
ecclesiastical  champion,  Dr.  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  not  in 
himself  objectionable  ^  And  all  this  was  the  more  surprising,  because 
Lord  (irey  immediately  afterwards  expressed  his  regret  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  opportunitv  had  not  occurred  of  serving  Archdeacon  Bathurst. — 
p.  345,  34G. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  archdeacon  seems  more  than 
half  to  repent  that  his  father’s  ])oliticaI  character  had  not  been 
made  of  more  pliant  materials — for  the  sake  of  his  family.  1  In' 
bitterness  of  the  last  passage  would  be  highly  amusing,  if  it  did 
not  suggest  matter  for  far  other  emotions  than  laughter.  One  does 
not  like  to  hear  a  Christian  minister  udking  prccistlg  in  this  way. 

‘  But  still  the  cpiestion  again  arises,  slunild  a  man  sacrifice  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  his  family,  and  against  the  advice  of  the  very  friend  (Lord 
Grenville),  b)r  the  sake  of  supporting  a  general  qnestiini,  on  which  the 
lK*st  men  seemed  so  much  divided  }  and  wtmld  it  have  been  a  destitu¬ 
tion  of  his  duty  to  have  remained  silent  at  least,  and  neuter?  In  reply 
to  this  (juestion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  circumstances  might  hare 
turned  out  differently.  The  friends  of  Catholic  emancipation  might 
have  succeeded  earlier,  and  the  bishop’s  worldly  interests,  instead  of 
l)eing  backvne(f  might  have  been  forwarded  ;  so  that  the  utmost  that 
can  Ik*  charged  Ut  him  on  this  score,  as  blame,  is,  that  the  chances 
were  clearly  against  him  ;  and  being  so,  the  particular  reasons  just 
given  to  back  his  general  convictions  and  sense  of  duty  (the  main¬ 
spring  of  all  he  felt  and  did),  and  to  induce  him  to  act  thereupon,  Ik?- 
came  highly  creditable  to  his  sense  t>f  honour  and  integrity, 

‘  It  certainly  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  late  Mr.  (tranville  Sharp 
should  have  predicted,  so  decisively  as  he  did  predict,  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  to  the  Bishop*s  family,  from  the  line  of  public 
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I'tinduct,  as  to  the  Catholics,  which  he  adopted,  and  is  one  of  those 
ext  r'lor  dinary  instances  of  prediction  and  event  where  no  extraordinary 
a^ncy  is  concerned  which  sometimes  occurs.  The  nej^lect  and  even 
contempt  most  undeservedly,  which  his  family  seem  to  have  experi¬ 
enced  from  those  in  general  to  whom  they  had  some  right,  at  least, 
to  look  for  consedation  and  support,  is  perha])s  the  most  mortifying  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  the  results  to  the  family  from  dcjiciency  in  those  pecuni¬ 
ary  resources  connected  with  a  certain  situation  in  society  and  certain 
reasonable  pretensioiis, — and  which  in  the  case  of  the  invaluable  young 
man,  the  bishop’s  son  Robert,  who  fell  a  victim  to  worldly  circumstances, 
of  which  his  father’s  means  held  out  no  pros]>ect  of  etlectual  relief, — 
and  the  deteriorated  condition  of  other  members  of  his  family,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prosperous  affairs  (»f  the  Tom  lines,  the  Sumners,  the 
Blomfields,  and  others,  including  even  the  good  archbishop,  yet  who 
could  on  no  account  have  equal  claims  with  Dr.  Bathurst,  are  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  cup  of  his  life  which  taste  most  hitter  ;  and  the  weak, 
weak  bonds  of  party  connexion,  as  substitutes  for  the  ties  of  hhaid  and 
every  friendship  and  obligation,  ati'ord  materials  for  deep  reflection ^ 
whether  prudence  should  not  deeply  ponder  with  a  public  character, — 
whether  in  standing  forth  the  champion  of  mankind,  the  duty  towards 
(xod  and  our  neighbour  can  be  reconciled  by  preferring  general  to  par¬ 
ticular  objects^  our  country  to  our  homes  and  our  children^  who  are 
the  dearest  constituents  t>f  country.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  201 — 203. 

Mr.  Archdeacon  Bathurst  winds  up  this  lugubrious  chapter  by 
saying,  that  ‘  they  who  remember  the  words  of  the  Psjilmist  will 
find  plentiful  consolation  against  such  anathemas  *  (those  of  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp  to  wit),  “  1  have  been  young  and  now  am  old; 
‘  vet  have  I  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
‘  bread  ;’*  and,  whether  he  ctin  be  brought  under  the  sjime  category, 
with  his  father  or  not,  we  think,  that,  as  long  as  he  returns  his 
£2000  a  year,  he  may  have  some  comfortable  hope,  that  this 
gracious  promise  will,  in  his  case,  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  see  what  the  good  bishop  left  behind 
him.  Of  this  his  son  has  given  us  a  very  full  iiccount :  as  indeed 
might  be  expected,  for  he  evidently  dw’ells  on  such  matters  con 
arnore.  Notw  ithstanding  the  melancholy  proofs  of  neglect,  pro¬ 
scription,  &c.,  wdiich  our  author  sets  before  us,  a  poor  beggarly 
non-conformist  may  probably  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a 
churchman  who  began  the  world  with  nothing^  and  at  his  death 
devised  such  property  Jis  the  following,  might  be  said  to  have 
done  very  w'ell. 

*  Having  at  different  times  and  various  occasions  advanced  sums  for 
the  necessities  and  convenience  of  his  eldest  son,  and  also  of.  the 
General  and  Mrs.  Mahon,  to  the  extent  of  TolMK),  the  utmost  he  could 
ever  hope  to  see  realised  to  each  of  his  children,  he  merely  took  care  in 
his  will  to  ])rovide  that  Mrs.  Thistletlnvayte  should  have  her  share, 
which  she  had  never  encroached  upon  ;  and  that  £3500  remaining,  not 
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broken  in  u|)on  by  bis  deceased  son  Robert,  should  be  secured  to  his 
son  Robert’s  children  in  trust  ;  and  somewhat  more  than  to 

Mrs.  l)e  Crepigny,  for  herself  and  children,  in  trust  also,  l»einjr  the 
sum  remainin'^  in  e(juity  due  to  her  after  deductinj;  some  hundred 
pounds  which  had  been  advanced.  To  Viscountess  Stuart,  the  only 
survivin'^  representative  of  the  bishop’s  son  Benjamin,  a  lejpicy  is  be¬ 
queathed  of  .i’KMM),  toj^ether  with  whatever  may  remain,  not  exceedinjj 
<^4000  more,  (])revious  lejracies  beiii"  first  discharged,)  to  make  her 
equal  with  her  uncles  and  aunts,  if  funds  shall  ever  prove  sufficient  ; 
which  perhaps  may  never  Ik*,  and  certainly  never  till  his  ]MK»r  son 
Coote,*  who  is  confined,  shall  be  dead ;  t<»  whose  use  is  a])pro- 

priated ;  which,  together  with  £*2000  in  exchequer  bills,  near  £10,000 
from  the  Equitable  Assurance  Office  (the  product  of  £2500,  originally 
insured,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  sum  sunk  in  going  first  to  Dur¬ 
ham,)  and  about  £4(HM)in  hand,  with  perba])s  £1500  or  £1000  worth 
of  goods  and  chattels,  vnnstilute  all  that  the  ^(mhI  man  has  left  to  a 
familify — none  of  them,  except  Mrs.  Mahon  and  INlrs.  ’liiistlethwayte, 
in  very  easy  circumstanct*s :  his  eldest  son,  from  unfortunate  events 
and  the  expense  of  a  large  family,  witlumt  private  fortune,  except  ad¬ 
vances  from  the  bishop  to  buy  his  sou’s  commission  and  other  necessa¬ 
ries  before  alluded  to  ;  and  the  w  idow'  of  his  brother  Itobert,  and  his 
children,  in  circumstances  far  beneath  their  just  ex])ectatious  and 
merits ;  and  p<H)r  Mrs.  De  Crejiigny  with  means  w  holly  inadequate  to 
supply  her  reasonable  w'aiits.’ — ib.,  pp.  100,  101. 

Let  us  now’  see  how'  this  unfortunate  and  never-to-be-suffici- 
ently  pitied  Archdeacon  w’^as  provided  for,  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  of  his  career.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  (juite  won- 
deriul  how’  he  should  ever  have  been  able,  poor  man  !  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

‘  And  yet  the  bishop  always  accused  himself  t»f  nepotism  ;  which,  so 
far  as  the  important  professional  preferment  In'stowed  ujum  his  eldest 
son  is  concerned,  may  be  true ;  but  which,  while  patronage  remains  as 
hitherto  by  law',  may  be  considered  excusable  he  trusts,  and  which,  if 
not  excusjible,  he  must  beg  to  bear  the  whole  blame  of  ])ossessing  ;  but 
which,  w’hen  com])ared  w  ith  what  Dr.  Jenkinsonand  a  few  others  who 
may  Ik*  named  have  in  the  church,  is  little  by  such  comparison.  If  the 
duly  of  the  bishop  w  as  a  little  lost  sight  of  in  affection  for  the  son,  let 
the  pid)lic  blame  the  son  w  ho  pressed  his  claims,  and  not  the  father 
who  attended  to  them,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  ; 
and  let  them  recollect,  that  £’20f)0  a  year,  after  deductions  of  curates, 
repairs,  necessary  charities,  taxes,  i^c.,  &c.,  is  reduce<l  very  consider¬ 
ably,  often  one-fourth,  without  reckoning  special  embarrassments.’ 

— ib.,  pp.  17L  175. 

The  distresses  of  a  man  w'ith  such  an  income — and  he  a  Chris- 
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tian  minister  too  —and  while  there  are  hundreds  of  the  clergy 
starving, — who  can  sympathize  with?  who  cjui  listen  to  his 
peevish  and  querulous  tiile  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  which  one 
would  think  even  common  dignity  would  lead  him  to  repress, 
w  ithout  a  feeling  of  disgust  ? 

There  is  one  passiige,  however,  in  the  first  volume,  in  the 
perusal  of  w  hich  contempt  gives  place  to  indignation.  In  Decem- 
Dcr,  1828,  the  bishop’s  son,  Robert,  committed  suicide ;  it  appears 
to  use  the  language  of  his  brother  the  Archdeacon,  that  he  had 
‘not  atmve Jwe  hundred  pounds  a  year  clear  in  the  church,*  toge¬ 
ther  wdth  some  three  hundred  from  a  pupil,  and  ‘being  a  person 
‘of  liberal  notions  and  aspiring  mind,*  the  sense  of  this  absolute 
and  overwhelming  poverty,  together  w  ith  his  mortification  at  the 
neglects  with  w'hich  hia  family  and  himself  were  treated,  ‘  did  ’ 
(according  to  the  Archdeacon)  ‘  certiiinly  bow'down  this  excellent 
‘  young  man’s  feelings  wdth  much  sorrow'.* 

The  result  was  that  he  committed  suicide ;  and  the  broken¬ 
hearted  father  attributed  it,  let  us  hope  justly,  to  dist  ase ;  at  all 
events  no  charitable  person  would  wish  to  tear  from  him  such 
consolation.  His  son,  how  ever,  it  appears  did  his  best  to  prevent 
his  retaining  that  consolation.  ‘The  Archdeacon  gave  his  opinion 
‘  to  the  Hishop,  on  hearing  of  the  calamity, — that  it  arose  princi- 
‘  pally  from  mortifiaition  at  the  darkening  prospects  of  the 
‘  family ;  the  proscription,  however  natural,  of  the  family  by  the 
‘  Tory  party,  on  account  of  theTlIishop’s  and  Archdeacon’s  public 
‘  conduct  and  principles ;  and  the  visible  coldness  and  neglect  of 
‘the  other  party,  w'heii  in  power  in  1827,  toward  the  interests  of 
‘  their  episcopal  friend  and  champion;  and  that  scandalous  neglect 
‘and  unlvindness  showui  by  some  individuals  of  that  party,  whose 
‘interests  and  principles  the  bishop  had  served  so  faithfully.* 
And  though  his  father  affirms,  in  a  letter,  that  he  thinks  disease 
fully  accounts  for  the  act,  his  son  still  declares,  that  ‘  he  sees  no 
‘  reason  w'liatever  to  recede  one  tittle  from  his  own  alleged  con- 
‘victions:  he  well  knows  that  the  neglect  and  proscription  (of 
‘  political  parties)  of  his  family,  did  hurt  and  wound  the  justly 
‘  aspiring  mind  of  his  brother  Robert.’ 

In  his  vindictive  feelings  against  ministers  he  seems  determined 
to  charge  upon  them  a  very  considerable  portion  at  least  of  the 
guilt  of  his  brother’s  suicide:  what  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  the  following  paragraph  ? 


‘  Had  the  bishop  any  cause  to  blame  himself?  It  is  true  that  the 
conversation  which  the  bishop  accustomed  himself  to  w  ith  his  sons, 
continually  dwelling  upon  how'  little  a  clergyman  might  Ik»  contented 
with,  after  having  encouraged  his  sons  fnmi  early  life  to  aspire  greatly, 
was  fir  from  ])leasing,  and  often  irritated  the  unfortunate  decejwed. 
But  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  ought  — «#///  that  unyrateful  party  in 
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the  state,  who  so  entirely,  after  having  availed  themselves  of  the  bishop 
and  his  services,  neglected  him  and  his  family.^ — Vol.  I.,  p.  1?0J. 

Archdeacon  Bathurst  has  been,  we  believe,  durinjr  a  great  part 
of  his  life  a  Whig,  ^and  something  more.^  From  several  passages 
in  this  narrative,  however,  we  gjither  that  his  principles  on  several 
occasions  have  been  tolerably  pliant,  and  from  the  contempt  and 
anger  which  he  pours  upon  so  many  of  the  Whigs  for  their  neglect 
of  himself  and  family,  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  he  may  one 
day  settle  into  something  very  like  a  Tory, — if  indeed  the  trans¬ 
formation  has  not  already  taken  place.  We  regret  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  say  in  that  case,  that  our  loss  will  be  their 
gain ;  for  we  shall  lose  nothing,  and  they  will  gain  nothing.  It 
will  be  but  tlie  transfer  of  a  nonentity. 

Of  the  literary  character  of  this  work,  especially  of  the  very 
singular  style  of  the  author,  we  need  sjiy  nothing.  The  extracts 
speak  for  themselves. 


Art.  V^I.  On  Warming  and  V'entilating  ;  with  directions  for  making 
and  using  the  Thermometer  Stove,  or  self -regulating  fire,  and  other 
new  apparatus.  By  Neil  Arnott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  London: 
Longman,  Orme,  and  Co., 

l^ISCOVERIES  and  inventions,  which  increase  the  comforts 
and  mitigate  the  evils  of  human  society,  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  brilliant  exploits  of  a  skilful  general  are  more 
imposing,  and,  according  to  popular  taste,  more  glorious  ;  but 
they  bring  little  benefit  along  with  them,-  and  no  compensation 
for  the  sorrow  and  misery  they  inflict.  But  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  applies  the  principles  and  facts  of  science  to  perfect 
some  invention,  to  check  disease,  or  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  confers  solid  and  lasting  advantages  on  society  at  large. 

The  great  necessaries  of  life  are,  food,  air,  and  heat. 
When  of  either  or  all  of  these  there  is  an  excess,  or  a  deficiency, 
mischief  is  the  inevitable  result.  In  this  respect  the  evident  ex¬ 
tremes  meet.  I'ake  away  either,  wholly,  and  life  is  soon  extinct. 
We  can,  however,  exist  longer  without  food,  or  heat,  than 
we  can  w’ithout  air.  A  person  is  drowned  or  suffocated  in 
a  very  few  moments ;  and  it  does  not  require  a  much  longer  time 
to  freeze  one  to  death.  Give  a  sufficiency  of  air  and  warmth, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  long  existence  may  be  supported  with 
the  scantiest  supply  of  food.  No  one,  who  has  read  any  of  the 
numerous  accounts  of  shipwrecks  and  famines,  but  must  be  aware 
of  this  fiict. 
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Air  and  heat  are  closely  connected  togetlier.  We  cannot  have 
the  latter  without  the  former;  and  very  rarely  without  its 
bringing  a  supply  of  good  air.  The  cases  where  this  is  not  so 
are  numerous  ;  but  still  they  are  the  exception. 

The  history  of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  employed 
to  obtain  artificial  heat  is  short,  but  curious;  not  short  as  to  the 
periods  over  which  it  extends,  for  it  spreads  over  all  time,  but 
short  as  to  the  recital,  for  it  has  not  been  a  matter  of  continued 
slow  developement,  but  a  series  of  starts  from  point  to  point. 
When  an  advance  has  been  effected,  a  long  pause  has  followed ; 
suddenly  another  bound  has  been  made,  and  again  a  pause ;  and 
so  on  to  the  present  times.  In  sketching  this  history,  we  shall 
make  free  use  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  most  valuable  and  interesting  pub¬ 
lication,  endeavouring  to  comprise  it  within  the  narrowest  pos¬ 
sible  limits. 


The  first  step  made  by  man,  in  the  art  of  warming  himself, 
was  to  light  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  and  place  himself  near  it.  Much 
heat  was  wasted  by  this  plan,  since  only  a  small  portion  could  fall 
on  his  person.  Savages  still  make  their  fires  in  this  manner;  and 
to  them  the  waste  of  fuel  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the  im¬ 
mense  forests  abounding  in  the  regions  where  they  roam  afford  an 
abundant  and  continued  supply.  Soldiers  also,  when  forming 
their  camps  during  marches  and  campaigns,  make  their  fires  in  a 
similar  way. 

But  when  rude  huts  were  erected,  when  man  began  to  provide 
for  himself  a  shelter  from  the  tempest  and  the  rain,  a  hre  was 
kindled  under  cover ;  and,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  heat 
would  fall  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  his  rude  dwelling,  it  would 
not  be  lost,  because  it  would  warm  them,  and  be'  reflected  back, 
and  thus  increase  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  within. 
But  if  he  had  heat.  Ire  had  also  smoke,  and  the  other  vaporized 
products  of  the  fuel.  The  Indians  of  America  construct  their 
rude  huts,  and  place  the  fire  in  the  centre,  and  leave  the  smoke 
to  escape  as  it  best  can,  through  the  only  aperture  they  make ; 
and  which  serves  the  united  purpose  of  a  door,  a  window,  and  a 
chimney.  The  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
are  removed  only  one  step  from  this  wretched  and  savage  condi¬ 
tion.  Charcoal  fires,  in  chaffing  dishes,  are  used  in  Italy;  and 
the  company  sit  around  them,  seemingly  regardless  of  the  inju¬ 
rious  influence  of  the  noxious  effluvia  which  arise  from  them. 
A  closed  room,  with  such  a  fire,  is  a  common  means  of  suicide 
on  the  continent. 


A  very  considerable  improvement  was  effected  in  the  art  of 
warming,  when  fuel  was  used  beneath  a  flue.  The  smoke,  and 
other  offensive  products  of  combustion,  are  thus  carried  off, 
while  the  comfort  of  the  fire  is  much  increased.  This  is  the 
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plan,  with  various  modifications,  generally  adopted  in  England. 
The  great  end  of  all  the  various  contrivances  with  stoves  and 
flues,  has  been  to  procure  that  uniform  temperature  which  is 
found  to  be  most  congenial  to  the  human  constitution. 

The  open  English  fire  will  afford  almost  every  temperature. 
The  heat  not  only  falls  on  the  person,  but  is  reflected  by  the 
walls,  and  diffused  through  the  apartment.  Tiiere  are,  however, 
very  many  disadvantages  attendant  on  this  mode  of  procuring 
warmth.  Waste  of  fuel,  unequjil  temperatures  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  fire,  draughts  of  cold  air,  cold  feet,  imperfect 
ventilation,  smoke,  dust,  loss  of  time  in  attending  to  the  fire, 
danger  to  persons  and  property ;  and  last,  but  worst  of  all,  the 
necessity  of  climbing  boys  (and  to  this  circumstance  we  may  ad¬ 
vert  at  a  future  time),  are  among  the  most  obvious.  This  is  a 
formidable  array  of  evils,  connected  with  the  rich  and  numerous 
comforts  of  our  fire-side.  Our  readers  who  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  combustion,  and  its  more  common  results,  will  see,  in  a 
moment,  that  these  evils  are  inseparable  from  our  usual  modes  oi 
procuring  artificial  warmth. 

The  Register  Stove  of  Count  Rumford  obviated  some  of  these 
inconveniences ;  but  in  countries  where  fuel  is  not  very  abundant 
even  that  would  be  expensive.  In  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  especially  .  Russia,  w  here  the  winters  are  extremely 
severe,  the  Dutch  close  stove  is  in  general  use.  It  prevents  the 
expenditure  of  the  warm  air  of  the  room.  No  air  can  pass  into 
the  chimney  but  what  has  previously  passed  through  the  fire; 
for  the  fire  is  outside  the  apartment.  If  the  flue  be  made  very 
long,  so  as  to  expose  an  extended  surface  to  radiate  heat,  nearly 
all  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  usefully  applied.  But  while  dust  and 
smoke  are  prevented  by  this  contrivance,  one  serious  disadvantage 
attends  it.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  iron  surface,  when  very 
hot,  becomes  much  less  fit  for  respiration.  Those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  its  use  find  it  unpleasant.  1  he  Germans,  however, 
use  a  similar  stove  of  hrick-u'ork,  which,  being  an  inferior  con¬ 
ductor  of  lieat,  does  not  become  so  hot ;  and  consequently  the 
air  is  less  affected.  But  of  this  sort  of  stove  Englishmen  speak 
disparagingly ;  and  Captain  Basil,  in  his  highly  interesting, 
though  in  some  things  highly  censurable,  work,  Schloss  Hain- 
field,  tells  us,  that  he  much  preferred  the  open  fire,  in  a  grate 
after  the  genuine  English  fashion,  during  a  severe  winter  in 
Lower  Syria! 

Heating  by  steam  has  been  extensively  employed  in  England 
within  these  few'  years.  The  necessary  apparatus  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  boiler  containing  water,  connected  with  tubes  laid  on 
throughout  the  building  to  be  warmed,  and  which  convey  the 
steam  wherever  it  may  be  required.  In  our  extensive  manufac- 
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tories  it  has  been  found  highly  advantageous ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  a  very  large  part  of  the  apparatus  is  on  the  spot,  as  parts 
of  the  machinery  employed  in  carrying  on  the  various  processes. 

Such  an  apparatus  for  private  buildings  is  found  to  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  There  is  also  danger  of  explosion ;  the  difficulty  of 
management  is  great ;  much  time  is  consumed  before  the  ma¬ 
chinery  can  act ;  and,  if  it  be  not  constantly  in  a  state  of  high 
activity,  the  remote  parts  of  the  building  will  scarcely  receive  any 
steam  at  all. 

The  distribution  of  heated  water  is  another  method  recently 
employed.  There  are  two  modes  of  effecting  this.  In  the  first, 
the  water  is  used  at  or  below  the  boiling  temperature  ;  and,  when 
none  of  the  pipes  rise  very  much  above  the  level  of  the  boiler, 
great  strength  in  the  structure  of  the  vessels  is  not  required.  In 
the  second,  water  at  a  temperature  of  300*^  is  often  used  ;  and, 
as  the  elastic  force  of  steam  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of  sevenig 
pounds  on  the  stjuare  inch,  a  very  strong  apparatus  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  In  the  lirst  instance,  the  boiler  has  a  pipe  going  from  it 
to  the  places  required,  and  then  returning  by  another  route  ;  and, 
if  the  boiler  be  open,  the  pipe  acts  like  a  syphon.  The  hot 
water  goes  out  by  the  first-mentioned  pipe,  gives  out  heat  as  it 
passes  along,  and  having  arrived  at  the  termination  of  its  journey, 
returns  greatly  cooled  to  the  boiler  to  be  heated  again,  and  again 
to  traverse  the  same  path.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  through 
the  pipes  depends  very  much  on  the  length  of  the  longer  leg  of 
the  sy phonic  tube.  If  the  boiler  be  closed,  the  action  of  the 
syphon  disappears ;  but  still  the  flow  and  reflux  are  maintained 
in  like  manner.  The  high  pressure  apparatus,  a  contrivance  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Perkins,  consists  of  an  iron  tube  of  great 
length,  say  1,0()0  feet  or  more,  of  a  diameter  from  one  to  two 
inches,  formed  into  a  circuit  in  which  the  water  runs  endlessly 
round ;  and  in  those  situations  requiring  great  surface  to  give  out 
heat,  or  to  receive  heat  from  a  fire  kindled  about  it,  a  large  coil 
of  the  tube  is  placed.  It  requires  no  boiler,  for  the  coils  are 
made,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  serve  that  purpose ;  it  is  very 
simple,  and  though  liable  to  burst,  such  an  accident,  to  a  tube  of 
so  small  a  diameter,  is  not  of  very  much  moment.  Hut  the 
enormous  length  of  the  tube,  the  strength  required  to  resist  the 
power  of  the  steam,  the  number  of  joinings,  especially  when  it 
has  to  be  fitted  into  corners  and  around  stair-cases,  the  number  of 
safety-valves,  the  peculiarity  of  the  feeding  contrivance,  and  the 
offensive  smell  arising  from  so  large  and  highly  heated  a  surface, 
are  serious  objections.  The  apparatus  first  described  is  not  open 
to  these,  but  its  great  bulk,  the  slowness  of  the  motion  of  the 
water,  the  chance  that  when  the  fire  goes  out,  or  if  not  always 
lighted  during  sharp  frosts,  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  freezing  and 
bursting  them,  render  it  equally  objectionable.  In  fact  only  half 
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the  heat  of  the  combustion  is  effectually  applied  in  any  mode 
of  heating  by  water. 

Many  of  these  objections  have  been  obviated,  by  tlie  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heated  air  through  the  rooms  of  large  edifices.  This 
method  of  w'arming  is  variously  modified.  The  air  is  made  to 
pass  through  pipes  connected  with  furnaces  and  grates,  or  over 
heated  surfaces  of  iron,  or  between  and  round  plates  and  tubes 
heated  by  w^ater  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  then  sent,  mixed  or 
unmixed  w'ith  colder  air,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
manager,  into  the  apartments.  Generally  the  air  is  much  over- 
heated,  and  consequently  much  less  fit  for  respiration.  The  air, 
driven  against  surfaces  of  iron  plates,  heated  nearly  red  hot,  and 
afterwards  diluted  with  colder  air,  before  it  passed  into  the  Long 
Room  of  the  London  Custom  House,  so  seriously  affected  the 
health  of  the  two  hundred  persons  employed  in  it  as  to  excite 
public  attention.  There  is  always  great  difficulty  in  distributing 
air,  which  has  been  heated  in  one  placey  to  different  rooms  ;  and 
the  very  best  mechanical  contrivances  have  generally  failed. 
Great  danger  always  attends  this  method  of  w'arming.  We  well 
remember  that  the  Baptist  College,  in  Bristol,  was  nearly  burnt 
down,  some  few  years  since,  in  consequence  of  over-heated  air ; 
and  had  the  fire  happened  at  night  instead  of  by  day,  such  is  the 
ill-arranged  construction  of  that  edifice,  that  the  lives  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  been  seriously  endangered.  We  have  recent 
and  fearful  instances  of  destruction  from  the  same  cause,  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1835,  in  part  of  the  University  College 
of  London  in  183(5,  and  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  splendid 
Mechanics*  Institute  of  Liverpool  in  the  same  year.  By  an  ex¬ 
pensive  apparatus  of  a  peculiar  kind,  many  of  these  defects  and 
much  of  this  danger  may  be  removed ;  yet,  as  there  are  efficient 
means  of  accomplishing  the  same  object,  at  a  far  less  expense, 
such  an  apparatus  is  not  now  likely  to  be  erected. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  condensed  view'  of  the 
history  of  the  different  methods  of  forming  Jind  distributing  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  which  were  known  and  practised  up  to  1834.  We 
now  come  to  a  new’  period  in  that  history  ;  and  we  believe  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  important.  This  is  the  invention  of  a 
‘  Self-regulating  Fire,  or  Tliermometer  Stove,*  by  Dr.  Arnott, 
who,  w'iiii  a  liberality  not  often  known  in  this  money-getting 
nation,  has  chosen  to  decline  taking  out  a  patent,  or  to  confine 
the  manufacture  of  his  stove  to  one  ‘  House,’  that  the  public  may 
reap  all  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  and  keen  competition. 
There  will,  therefore,  he  no  monopoly  of  this  admirable  invention 
This  conduct  is  above  all  praise ;  and  presents  us  w  ith  a  singular 
and  remarkable  instance  of  public  feeling  and  humanity,  extin¬ 
guishing  the  too  generally  paramount  desire  of  private  gain. 

Fhe  notice  of  Dr.  .\rnott  has  been  directed  to  warming  and 
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ventilating  by  his  professional  engagements.  He  pursued  it  with 
industry  and  success.  The  result  is  detailed  in  his  admirable 
treatise ;  and,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  our  readers  shall 
be  put  in  possession  of  its  substance. 

7'he  process  of  discovery  is  thus  detailed. 

‘  Setting  before  me  the  ]>rohlem,  ‘  to  secure  etfectnallv  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  at  all  seasons,  the  tein])erature,  moisture,  and  purity 
of  atmosphere  most  congenial  to  the  human  constitution,'  I  resumed 
niy  study.  That  I  might  have  constant  motive  and  better  opportunity 

observe,  to  experiment,  and  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  I  directed  a 
manufacturer  to  fit  u])  in  my  library  the  apparatus  for  warming  by 
circulating  w'ith  hot  water.’ — pp.  39,  40. 

This  was  done  ;  and  these  pleasing  results  were  obtained  : — a 
mild  equal  temperature,  no  smoke  or  dust,  no  trouble  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  tire,  no  cold  draughts,  or  danger  to  property  from  fire — 
as  the  kitchen  fire  supplied  the  heat.  But  there  were  many  ob¬ 
jections. 

‘  1st.  That  in  very  cold  winter  nights,  when  the  kitchen  fire  was  not 
burning,  the  safety  and  supply  ]>ipes,  which  descended  from  an  ex¬ 
ternal  cistern,  were  exposed  to  freeze.  On  one  occasion  the  water  in 
the  safety-pipe  did  freeze,  and,  by  shutting  in  the  steam,  endangered 
my  safety  w'hen  the  fire  was  next  lighted.  2nd.  Considerable  expense 
of  fuel.  3dly.  Considerable  expense  of  apparatus.  4thly.  That  when 
once  fixed  it  could  m)t  be  moved  to  another  place.  5thly.  The  noise 
and  disturbance,  (likely  to  distress  a  sick  person),  of  the  regiment  of 
bricklayers,  smiths,  and  carpenters,  who  came  under  a  master  and  fore¬ 
man  to  set  it.* 

Sick  persons  are  generally  in  bed ;  and  such  an  apparatus 
would  not  be  put  up  for  them  during  their  sickness.  This  objec¬ 
tion  might,  how’ever,  be  made  use  of  to  show  the  superiority  of 
the  *  Thermometer  Stove,’  which  can  be  shifted  from  place  to 
place  without  this  ‘  regiment  *  of  artisans,  and  a  master  at  their 
head.  However,  the  Doctor  tried  another  experiment,  which  was 
to  surround  an  ordinary  square,  close,  iron  stove  with  a  water 
vessel.  The  water  in  this  case  was  not  heated  by  a  distant  fire, 
hut  by  one  within  itself.  The  steam  passed  off’  by  an  aperture 
provided  in  the  chimney,  so  that  the  water  could  never  be  heated 
beyond  the  boiling  point.  The  air  was  admitteil  by  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  ash-pit,  in  which  was  placed  a  throttle-valve,  regulated 
by  a  thermometer  of  a  peculiar  construction.  If  the  temperature 
reached  the  boiling  point,  the  throttle-valve  was  closed;  it  would 
then  fall  a  degree  or  two,  and  the  thermometer  acting  on  the 
valve,  fresh  air  was  admitted,  and  the  fire  revived.  By  this  con¬ 
trivance  an  almost  unvarying  temperature  was  obtained.  Yet  it 
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was  difficult  to  make,  expensive,  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  heavy, 
and  requiring  much  attention  from  servants,  as  well  as  from  the 
person  using  iL 

From  the  use  of  a  ‘  water-clad  stove,’  Dr.  Arnott  perceived 
that  it  was  of  no  importance  what  hot  fluid  tilled  or  warmed  the 
external  vessel.  Dismissing  the  water,  air  was  substituted.  The 
great  object  was  to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  of  tlie  sur¬ 
face,  for  the  box  would  allow  none  of  its  contents  to  escape. 

‘  If,  theref(»re,  in  a  box  of  the  required  size,  a  tire  could  he  ]>laced 
so  as  to  warm  the  box  with  perfect  uniformity  all  around,  while  the 
tire  itself  were  so  controlled,  l)y  a  self-acting  regulator,  that  it  should 
always  hum  exactly  as  fast  as  was  recpiired  t(»  keep  the  box  steadily  at 
any  desired  temperature,  the  object  sought  would  he  attained,  and 
there  would  he  many  concomitant  advantages  of  cheapness,  simj)licity, 
\c.  These  words  have  sketched  the  Self-regulating  Fire,  or  Ther¬ 
mometer  Stove,  of  which  the  form  first  tried  is  m»w  to  he  described 
more  particularly  by  the  aid  of  the  wood-cut.’ — ]).  4‘2 . 

Which  said  wood-cut  we  cannot  present  to  our  readers.  We 
are  not  however  very  sorry  for  tiiis,  as  it  is  not  a  very  good  one. 
The  text  derives,  in  our  opinion,  no  assistance  whatever  from  it. 

A  very  small  close  stove,  with  a  tire  place  of  fire-brick,  placed 
near  the  front  plate  of  an  iron  box,  such  as  would  he  used  in  a 
*  water-clad  ’  stove,  with  an  iron  plate  united  to  the  sides,  a  few 
inches  behind  the  fire-place,  reaching  neither  to  the  top  nor 
bottom,  and  dividing  the  space  between  the  inner  stove  and  outer 
case  into  two  unecpial  chambers,  constitutes  the  body  of  this  new 
stove.  The  fire-door  and  ash-pit  are  closed  ;  a  very  small  aper¬ 
ture  admits  the  air,  and  a  small  flue  takes  off  the  products  of  the 
combustion  But,  as  the  (piantity  of  air  admitted  is  little  more 
than  necessary  to  keep  up  the  combustion,  and  the  flue  is  not 
large  enough  to  carry  off  much  more,  there  is  a  constant  circula¬ 
tion  going  on  between  the  colder  air  of  the  back,  and  the  hotter 
air  of  the  front  chamber  of  the  stove.  The  quantity  of  new  air 
rising  from  within  the  fuel,  and  the  like  quantity  escaping  by  the 
flue,  are  very  small  compared  with  the  revolving  mass.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  regulates  the  admission  of  air,  or  cuts  it  ofl'  at  exact  and 
uniform  temperatures.  The  hot  air  within  does  not  pass  into  the 
room  at  all,  but  simply  heats  the  outside  case  of  iron,  which, 
radiating  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  room,  imparts  an  ecjual  warmth 
every  where,  without  at  all  vitiating  the  air  for  respiration. 

*  I  had  thus,’  says  Dr.  Arnott,  *  a  simple  box  of  iron,  of  cheap  and 
o.isy  ctnislrnction,  answering  all  the  purposes  of  expensive  steam  or 
hot  water  apparatus,  hnrning  its  fuel  as  steadily  as  an  argand  lamp 
burns  its  oil,  or  as  an  hour-glass  lets  the  sand  run  through  ;  and  allow¬ 
ing  me,  by  merely  touching  a  screw  on  the  thermometer,  rapidly  to 
incit'ast*  or  diminish  its  heat,  as  by  touching  another  regulating  screw 
we  increasivor  diminish  the  light  of  a  lamp.’ — p.  44. 
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There  are  some  surprising  facts  which  strike  every  one  who 
has  seen  this  stove.  The  amazingly  small  ({uantity  of  air  re¬ 
quired  to  support  a  combustion  which  warms  a  large  room  ;  the 
quantity  of  fuel,  still  more  surprisingly  less  compared  w’ith  the 
usual  consumption,  being  no  more  than  half  a  ton  for  six 
months,  for  a  fire  which  burnt  night  and  day  !  Six  pounds  of 
coal  per  diem,  at  the  cost  of  one  penny  !  an  expense  smaller,  as 
the  Doctor  justly  observes,  than  that  ‘of  the  wood  needed  to  light 
an  ordinary  fire.’  There  are  no  less  than  fourteen  distinct  and 
important  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  stove,  which 
obviate  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  previous  methods.  They 
may  be  thus  classified.  Economy — in  fuel,  in  original  expense, 
in  service,  in  comfort,  in  health,  in  life,  in  furniture,  in  property 
generally,  and  in  time. 

Englishmen  love  to  see  the  fire ;  and  Dr.  Arnott  feels  that  this 
circumstance  may  prove  a  barrier  to  the  success  of  his  invention; 
but  he  explains,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  how  an  open  fire¬ 
place  may  be  constructed,  with  most  of  the  qualities  of  the 
‘  Thermometer  Stove.*  This  article  is  not  confined  in  its  uses  to 
domestic  matters  ;  chemists,  cooks,  enamellers,  painters  on  glass 
or  porcelain,  driers,  painters,  stables,  cellars,  warehouses,  strong 
rooms  where  deeds  are  kept,  baths,  and  even  carriages,  may  de¬ 
rive  numerous  advantages  from  its  use. 

One  highly  important  benefit  will  arise  from  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Thermometer  Stove.’  The  consumption  of  fuel  will 
be  decreased  to  an  extent,  which  wdll  benefit  the  poor  beyond  any 
previous  invention,  and  allay  the  fears  lest  our  coal  beds  may,  at 
some  distant  period,  be  exhausted.  There  floats  over  London,  in 
smoke,  one-eighth  of  ail  the  coal  brought  into  it ;  w  hich  is  a  dead 
loss  of  100,(K)0  chaldrons  a  year. 

‘  Coal,*  says  our  author,  ‘  unlike  corn,  of  which  every  season  brings 
a  new  supply,  exists  in  any  country  in  a  limited  quantity  tending  to 
exhaustion  ;  and  in  England,  owing  to  the  recent  prodigiously  multi, 
plied  uses  of  it  in  (mr  manufactures  and  arts,  r(*ndering  the  state  of 
society  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  coal  mines,  the 
price  Inis  risen  consideralily.  A  new  means,  which  shfiuld  lessen  the 
consumption  of  coal  only  one  half,  would  equivalent  to  the  discovery 
of  as  many  more  coal-beds  lus  at  present  exist  in  the  country.  In 
London,  the  atmosphere  would  have  as  much  less  cjirlM^nic  acid  in  it 
as  there  w:is  less  coal  used  ;  and  nearly  all  the  smoke  would  cease,  for 
the  stoves  make  n(»ne.’ .  •  • . 

London,  w  ithout  smoke,  would  be  deservedly  the  wonder  of 
the  world  ;  but  to  return. 

‘There  might  be  a  great  increase*  of  domestic  comfort  among  the 
^KHirer  classes,  to  whom  want  of  warmth  is  one  of  the  greatest  mise¬ 
ries,  often  driving  them  to  the  destructive  alternative  of  dram  drink- 
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iiijj ;  or  at  least  in  frtHjuenting  lieated  j)ublic-lMmses,  because  there  is 
not  warmth  at  home.  If  gmul  ventilation  were  added,  a  j^reat  ])roj>or- 
tion  of  winter  diseases  would  disaj)pear.  During  the  prevalence  of 
influenza  in  late  years,  houses  uniformly  warmed  by  steam,  or  hot 
water,  gave  almost  perfect  security  to  their  inhabitants.’ — pp.  54,  55. 

Thus  the  ‘  Thermometer  Stove  ’  will  become  a  famous  auxiliary 
to  the  Temperance  Society ;  and  in  districts  where  coal  is  expen¬ 
sive,  and  in  very  severe  weather,  such  as  the  late  winter,  w  hen 
many  have  died  of  cold,  and  multitudes  must  have  perished,  if 
the  rich  had  not  largely  subscribed  to  purchase  coals  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution,  this  beautiful  invention  will  be  a  most  valuable  boon  to 
all  cLasses.  It  will  certainly  break  up  the  combination  now  ex¬ 
isting  betw’een  the  London  factors  and  the  coal  proprietors  of  the 
North  ;  and  whicli  was  lately  proved,  before  a  Court  of  Alder¬ 
men,  to  be  daily  robbing  the  public  to  an  immense  amount. 

This  stove  is  adapted  for  universal  use.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  who  have  rooms  w  ithout  chimneys, 
w  ill  find  great  advantage  in  its  adoption.  The  injurious  influence 
of  charcoal  fires  has  been  already  showm ;  they  only  require  one 
of  these  stoves,  and  let  the  funnel  be  directed  out  of  one  of  the 
leeward  window's,  and  a  pleasant  temperature  is  at  once  obtained. 
Its  portability y  for  a  stove  can  be  taken  from  room  to  room  at 
pleasure,  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  for  these  climates ;  and  in  our 
ow’n  country,  where  invalids  frequently  require  for  months  a  uni¬ 
form,  genial  temperature,  it  will  eminently  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
medical  practitioner.  ]Many  persons  are  sent  from  England  to 
the  southern  sliores  of  France,  or  to  Madeira,  away  from  beloved 
friends  ;  and,  as  they  generally  go  too  late,  often  die  in  the  midst 
of  strangers.  The  Thermometer  Stove,  assisted  by  a  good 
system  of  ventilation,  can  assimilate  our  own  climate,  at  any 
season,  to  that  of  the  most  favoured  spots  in  the  w'orld. 

We  have  made  no  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  the  stove,  nor 
on  the  various  thermometers  w'hich  Dr.  Arnott  recommends  to 
regulate  the  fire.  We  could  not  do  so  without  the  assistance  of 
many  engravings.  For  information  on  these  points,  as  well  as 
for  directions  respecting  the  proper  fuel  to  be  used,  and  best 
methods  of  management,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

But  we  must  close.  The  subject  of  ventilation,  as  connected 
w’ith  warming,  forms  a  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Arnott 's 
pamphlet.  On  this  subject  w'e  cannot  now  enter.  Already  w'e 
have  exceeded  our  limits.  8uch  of  our  readers  as  can  procure 
the  work  for  themselves  will  do  w'ell  to  do  so  ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  our  readers  w’ho  may  not  do  this,  we  shall  consider  the  subject 
of  ventilation  in  a  future  number. 


Art.  VII.  The  Pictorial  History  of  England ;  being  a  History  of 
the  People  as  well  as  a  History  of'  the  Kingdom  ;  illustrated  with 
many  hundred  iriMd-euts  of  Monumental  Records,  Coins,  Civil  and 
Military  Costume,  Sfc,  <^*r.  <^c.  I.  Imp.  8vo.  London, 

('harles  Knight  and  Co.  1}{38. 

^HE  Pictorial  History  of  England,  is  one  of  the  best  desitrned 
*  and  most  happily  executed  publications  of  the  day.  Amid 
the  literary  trash  which,  with  tlie  aid  of  artistical  illustrations,  is 
seeking  to  press  itself  into  public  notice,  it  is  pleasinjr  to  meet 
with  a  work  like  the  present;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  tind  that  it 
obtains  a  degree  of  patronage  commensurate  with  the  honest  claims 
preferred.  The  history  of  our  ow'ii  country  has,  till  recently, 
been  lamentably  neglected.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  have 
been  content  with  superficial  epitomes,  which  have  done  little 
more  than  chronicle  events;  and  wdiich,  in  accomplishing  even 
this,  have  for  the  most  part  failed  to  make  a  w  ise  and  instructive 
selection.  The  dark  records  of  war  have  been  raked,  and  all  the 
more  criminal  and  repulsive  features  of  our  past  character  have 
been  exhibited  in  strong  relief;  while  the  progress  of  opinion, 
the  struggles  of  truth,  the  unceasing  effort  of  the  national  mind 
to  enlarge  its  intelligence,  and  to  estiblish  its  freedom,  have  been 
scarcely  honored  with  a  passage  notice.  The  result  has  been 
mournfully  injurious.  (Ireat  ignorance  and  great  misconception 
prevail.  The  light  of  past  history  has  been  eclipsed ;  and  most 
men  address  themselves  to  the  political  discussions  and  theories 
of  the  (lay,  as  though  no  experiments  had  already  been  made  on 
the  susceptibilities,  passions,  and  resources  of  the  nation.  I'here 
is  no  calculating  the  injury  which  results  from  this.  We  are 
perpetually  starting  anew’;  are  losing  the  natuial  advanttiges 
of  our  position,  and  fail  to  make  that  unbroken  progess  towards 
a  lojxitimate  and  noble  end  w’hich  mijj^ht  otherwise  be  commanded. 

Nor  is  the  state  of  things  much  better  among  another  and  more 
select  class  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  aimed  at  a  somewhat 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  our  history.  Other 
causes  have  here  come  into  operation,  connected  wdth  the  strug¬ 
gles  and  passions  of  party ;  and  the  consecuience  has  been,  the 
prevalence  of  false  historical  theories,  and  the  utter  absence  of  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  men  wdio  have  wrought  out  our  national 
freedom.  Clarendon  and  Hume  have  long  been  our  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  extensively  influential  historians ;  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  historical  WTitings  more  calculated  to  mislead 
and  pervert  the  judgment.  Without  pretensions  to  extensive  re¬ 
search,  disfigured  by  a  thousand  inaccuracies,  with  a  shallow 
philosophy,  and  an  un-English  hostility  to  freedom,  they  have  yet 
lived  and  been  popular,  owing  to  the  beauties  of  their  style,  and 
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the  strength  of  party  prejudices  to  which  they  have  appealed. 

As  we  expect  shortly  to  liave  an  opportunity  of  resuming  this 
subject,  we  shall  waive  its  further  consideration  at  present. 

'I'he  volume  before  us  yields  to  none  of  the  many  admirable 
publications  recently  issued  from  the  press,  and  which  have  hap¬ 
pily  changed  the  character  of  our  historicjil  liteniture.  W’e 
knownothing  of  its  author;  we  are  ignorant  even  of  his  name; 
but,  whoever  lie  may  be,  he  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks. 
He  lias  brought  to  the  performance  of  his  tiisk  all  requisite  quali¬ 
fications.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  historical  records,  com¬ 
bined  with  habits  tif  patient  observation,  and  the  faculty  of  (juiek- 
sightedness  and  discrimination  ;  respectful  attention  to  the  views 
of  others,  with  great  impartiality,  and  a  thorough  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  these,  with  kindred  cpialities,  are  hajipily  conspicuous, 
and  are  set  off  to  advantage  by  a  lucid,  chaste,  and  nervous  style. 
To  what  extent  the  work  is  intended  to  be  carried  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed.  The  present  volume,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and 
eight-seven  pages,  brings  the  history  down  to  the  death  of 
Richard  II.,  in  1399;  so  that  two  or  three  others,  at  the  least, 
may  be  expected,  if  the  subsequent  periods  are  exhibited  on  the 
s;ime  scale.  W  e  regret  this  |)robable  magnitude  of  the  work, 
not  for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  large  class  of  readers, 
who  we  fear  will  be  deterred  by  it,  from  the  perusal  of  the  work. 

It  might  have  been  wiser,  and  would  have  accomplished,  we  think, 
more  extensive  good,  if  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history  had 
been  more  briefly  despatched. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Henry,  and  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  it.  Instead  of  a  continuous  narrative, 
in  which  all  the  materials  of  the  history  are  worked  up,  each  book 
contains  seven  chapters,  which  treat  distinctly  of  iMilitary  and 
Naval  Transactions ;  Religion  ;  the  Constitution,  Ciovernment, 
and  Laws;  the  National  Industry;  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Fine  Arts :  Manners  and  Customs ;  and  the  Condition  of  the 
People.  W’e  have  our  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  this  sub-division. 
In  many  cases  we  fear  it  operates  as  an  inducement  to  jiass  over 
the  most  instructive  chapters ;  and,  even  where  this  is  not  done, 
there  is  some  danger  of  its  concealing  the  connexion  and  depen¬ 
dence  of  facts.  'Fhe  following  extract,  the  only  one  wdiich  our 
space  permits,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  w  ork. 

‘  The  following  may  be  given  as  a  summary  of  the  views  that  have 
Ihhmi  offered  ; 

‘  Beginning  with  Ireland,  it  may  be  atfirined  that  every  thing  in 
that  country  indicates  the  decidedly  Celtic  character  of  its  primitive 
jMipulation ;  and  taking  the  geographical  |K)sition  of  the  island  along 
with  the  traditions  of  the  people,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the 
cpiarter  from  which  chieHy  it  w’as  originally  colonized,  was  the  ojiposite 
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peninsula  of  Spain.  That  settlements  were  also  e fleeted  in  various 
parts  of  it,  l)efore  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  by  Inxlies  of  people 
from  other  parts  of  the  continent — from  Gaul,  from  (Tcrmany,  fnmi 
Scandinavia,  and  even  possibly  from  the  neighlM)uring  coast  of  Britain 
— ^is  highly  probable  ;  but,  although  several  of  these  foreign  l>ands  of 
other  blood  seem  to  have  accpiired  in  succession  the  dominion  of  the 
country,  their  numbers  do  not  appear  in  any  instance  to  have  been  con- 
siderable  enough  to  alter  the  .thoroughly  Celtic  character  of  the  great 
body  of  the  population,  of  their  language,  of  their  customs,  and  even 
of  their  institutions.  Thus  the  Scots,  who  appear  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  a  Teutonic  people  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  although  they  eventually  subjugated  the  divided  native  Irish 
so  completely  as  to  impose  their  own  name  upon  the  island  and  the 
xvhole  of  its  inhabitants,  were  yet  themselves  more  truly  subjugated, 
by  l)eing  melted  down  and  absorbed  into  the  map  of  the  m(»re  numer¬ 
ous  Celtic  race  among  whom  they  had  settled.  The  invasion  of  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  Scots,  and  the  subsequent  intermixture  of  the  conquen>rs 
with  the  conquered,  resembled  the  subjugation  of  Saxon  Britain  ny  the 
Normans,  or  still  more  nearly  that  of  Celtic  or  Romanized  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  in  which  latter  case  the  conquerors,  indeed,  as  happened  in 
Ireland,  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  but  the  native  inhabiUnts  in 
turn  gave  their  language  to  the  conquerors.  In  this  manner  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  Irisli,  after  they  came  to  be  called  Scots,  were  really  as 
much  a  Celtic  or  Gaelic  people  as  ever.  The  Scots  from  Ireland  who 
colonized  the  Western  coast  of  North  Britain,  and  came  at  last  to  give 
their  name  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  our  island,  were  undoubtedly 
a  race  of  Gael.  They  were  called  Scots,  merely  because  the  whole  of 
Ireland  had,  by  that  time,  come  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
country  of  the  Scots,  who  liad  obtained  the  dominion  of  it.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  ]M>pulation  of  ancient  Caledonia,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
of  Gothic  lineage,  and  to  have  come  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  what  is  now  called  Denmark.  Long  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Irish  Scots  in  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  this  original  Gothic 
race,  or  possibly  another  body  of  settlers  who  had  subsequently  poured 
in  from  the  same  quarter,  retained,  under  the  name  of  the  Piets,  the 
occupation  and  sovereignty  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  now 
called  Scotland.  But  most  probably  some  ages  before  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  Scottish  sovereignty  by  the  successful  arms  or  intrigiK»s 
of  the  king  of  the  Highland  (xael,  bands  of  Piets  appear  to  have  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  the  West  of  England,  where  they  came 
eventually  to  be  known  to  their  Saxon  neighlniurs  by  the  name  of  the 
foreigners,  or  the  Welsh.  The  Welsh. ,  however,  still  do  and  always 
have  called  themselves  only  the  Cymry,  which  appears  to  be  the  siime 
name  with  that  of  the  Cimber  or  Cimmerii,  so  famous  in  ancient 
times :  and,  taking  this  circumstance  along  with  the  tradition  they  have 
constantly  presented,  of  their  original  emigration  into  Britain,  from  a 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  German  Ocean,  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  the  Cymry  of  Britain,  called  by  their 
neigldmurs  of  other  blood  at  one  time  Piets  (whatever  that  name  may 
mean,)  at  another  Welsh,  are  really  the  rehinant  of  the  Cimbir  .of 
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antiquity.  There  remains  only  to  be  noticed  the  original  population 
of  the  rest  of  South  Britain,  or  of  that  part  of  the  island  now  properly 
called  England.  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the 
South  of  Britain  was  originally  colonized  mainly  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coast  of  Gaul.  Some  l>ands  of  German  may  have  scttleil  along  the 
East  coast,  and  some  Celtic  tribes  from  Spain  may  have  establisheil 
themselves  in  the  West ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  by 
whom  the  country  was  occupied  when  it  first  became  known  to  the 
Romans,  were  in  all  probability  C^lts  from  Gaul.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  even  the  ^Igic  trib^  who,  some  centuries  before  Cies;ir  s 
in\'asion,  appear  to  have  obtained  the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  South  coast,  were  either  really  of  mixed  German  and  Celtic 
lineage,  or  had  adopted  the  Celtic  tongue  from  the  previous  occupants 
of  the  territory,  with  whom  they  intermixed  after  their  arrival  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  who  were  probably  much  more  numerous  than  their  inva. 
ders.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  either  that  what  are 
called  the  Belgic  tribes  of  Britain,  spoke  a  different  language  from  the 
rest  of  the  natives,  or  that  any  people  speaking  a  Gothic  dialect  had 
ever  been  spread  over  any  considerable  portion  of  the  South  of  Britain 
in  those  early  times.* — pp.  23,  24. 


We  must  not  in  closing  omit  to  notice  the  Illustrations,  'rhey 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  w’cll  executed,  iind  for  the  most  part 
highly  appropriate.  In  general,  they  have  been  co})ied  from 
drawings,  sculptures,  coins,  or  other  works  of  the  peri^nl  they  are 
designed  to  illustrate :  and,  while  they  add  greatly  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  volume,  they  will  be  found  equally  to  serve  its  main 
purpose. 


Art.  VII 1.  1.  Papers  relative  to  Abolition  of  Slavery.  Ordered  by 

the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  9th  Miuch,  1333. 

2.  Speech  of'  Sir  George  Grey.  Bart.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Thursday,  March  29,  18^18,  on  Sir  George  Strickland*s  Motion  for 
the  immediate  altolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship.  London.  Hidg- 
way. 

3.  The  Speech  of  Lord  Brougham  itt  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday, 
February  20,  \S3^.  London.  Central  Emancipation  Committee. 

^T^HE  Anti-Slavery  Crisis  has  not  yet  passed.  Only  the  first 
act  of  tlie  drama  lias  been  performed ;  and  men  are  waiting 
in  deep  anxiety  to  mark  the  further  developement  of  the  plot. 
Superficial  and  short-sighted  observers  may  regard  tlie  division 
on  Sir  George  Strickland’s  motion  as  decisive  of  the  case ;  but 
others,  who  look  farther  into  the  principles  of  human  conduct, 
wd  are  competent  to  estimate  the  stren^h  of  motive  and  per¬ 
severing  energy  by  which  the  abolitionists  are  actuated,  will  be 
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disposed  to  regard  their  temporary  defeat  as  the  omen  and  pledge 
of  coming  triumph.  We  deeply  regret  the  course  which  her 
Majesty’s  ministers  have  ptirsuea ;  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
vote  a  lew  pages  to  the  reflections  it  has  awakened  among  a  large 
and  influential  section  of  their  supporters.  Their  policy  was  but 
partially  disclosed  when  the  last  number  of  our  journal  went  to 
press.  Much  had  occurred  to  damp  the  confidence  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  indicate  the  surrender  w’hich  had  been  made  of  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  the  negro  }>opulation  to  the  selfish  and 
heartless  policy  of  the  West  India  party.  Tlie  Colonial  OflSce 
had  lost  tlie  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community.  It  was 
believed— whether  justly  or  not — to  be  in  league  with  the  plan¬ 
ters,  and  to  have  fearfully  damaged  the  interests  of  the  appren¬ 
ticed  laborers,  by  its  remissness,  or  more  culpable  connivance. 
Of  Lord  Glenelg  little  w'as  seen  or  known  till  recently.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  nominal  rather  than  the  real  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  few^  troubled  themselves  to  refer  to  his  views,  till 
other  circumstances,  forcing  him  into  temporary  exertion,  brought 
him  on  the  scene  of  action.  Sir  George  Grey,  the  under  secre¬ 
tary,  was  held  to  be  the  real  director  of  colonial  affairs,  and  no 
two  opinions  could  be  formed  of  the  complexion  of  his  viol's,  or 
of  the  animus  of  his  procedure.  The  history  of  the  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Committee  was  a  sufficient  illustration  of  these.  No  counsel 
ever  labored  more  assiduously,  or  with  more  obvious  bent  of 
mind,  to  break  down  the  case  of  an  opponent,  tlian  did  the  hon¬ 
orable  baronet  to  prevent  the  dark  and  diabolical  working  of  the 
apprenticeship  from  being  disclosed.  Had  he  possessed  a  deep 
pecuniary  stake  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  system,  and  had  his 
heart  been  hardened  by  sucli  interest — as  human  hearts  too  com¬ 
monly  are — he  could  not  have  exerted  himself  more  zealously 
in  preventing  the  light  of  day  from  being  poured  into  the  dart 
recesses  of  this  loathsome  house  of  bondage.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  motives.  We  speak  only  of  his  conduct ;  and  of  this 
it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  awakened  the  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  the  coolest,  le<ist  partial,  and  most  right- 
minded  bystanders.  The  Abolitionists  were  amazed  at  the  evi¬ 
dent  determination  of  the  Under  Secretary  to  make  out  a  case 
against  them ;  and  looked  in  vain  to  his  position  and  principles 
for  some  explanation  of^the  mystery. 

Still  it  was  believed  by  a  large  section  of  the  Abolitionists, 
that  the  ministry  W’ere  in  the  main  sound  on  this  question. 
Many  allowances  w’ere  made  for  the  supposed  difficulties  of  their 
position.  They  were  public  men  w’hose  hands  ivere  full ;  as  a 
political  piirty  they  w'ere  nearly  balanced  by  their  opponents ; 
they  had  been  losing  ground  for  some  time,  and  it  would  be  im* 
priident  and  rash  to  hazard  a  defeat  on  this  miestion  ;  an  alleged 
contract  had  been  entered  into,  and  it  w^ould  be  destriietive  of 
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public  integrity,  if,  without  obvious  necessity,  they  forswore  it. 
These,  and  a  hundred  similar  pleas,  were  urged  by  their 
friends  among  the  advocates  of  abolition,  and  were  received  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  “  They  cannot  originate,**  it  was  said,  “  the 
‘  measure  we  crave ;  tliey  must  not  even  readily  give  way  to  it ; 

‘  but  be  assured  they  are  with  us  in  principle  and  feeling.  Let 

*  us  rouse  the  country  ;•  and  when  once  its  united  and  imploring 

*  voice  is  heard  in  St.  Stephen’s,  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  col- 

*  leagues  will  defer  to  a  nation's  prayer;  the  cabinet  will  be  thrown 
f  open,  and  both  its  members  and  its  supporters  will  be  left  at 
‘  liberty  to  vote  according  to  their  pleasure.”  Such  were  tlie 
expectations  entertained  by  many ;  expecUitions,  we  confess,  in 
which  we  partook  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Judging  from 
their  past  procedure,  we  had  no  hope ;  but  calculating  on  their 
future  interests,  we  did  not  deem  it  impossible  but  tliey  might 
adopt  some  such  policy.  Our  fears  were  pretty  clearly  intimated 
last  month,  when  referring  to  the  approaching  division  on  Sir 
George  Strickland’s  motion.  “We  nave  heard  a  rumor,”  we 
then  remarked,  “  that  men  in  high  places  mean  to  try  their 
‘  strengtli  with  tlie  petitioners  for  immediate  emancipation — to 
‘  nail  tueir  colors  to  the  mast,  and  stand  or  fall  by  their  darling 

*  bill.  Let  tliem  beware.’  What  wtis  then  matter  of  report,  is 
now  the  subject  of  history ;  and  wdll  go  down  to  posterity  an  in¬ 
structive  W'arning  against  placing  conndence  in  public  men. 

On  the  29th  March,  Sir  George  Strickland,  in  pursuance  of 
his  notice,  moved  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  on  the 
1st  of  August  next,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pease,  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Durham,  The  policy  of  the  cabinet  wus  immediately 
disclosed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  who  moved  iis  an  amend¬ 
ment  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
Lord  Glenelg’s  bill  ‘  to  amend  the  Act  for  the  Abolition 
‘  of  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies.’  A  two  night’s  debate 
ensued,  w’hen  the  house  was  unexpectedly  hurried  to  a  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  54,  the 
numbers  being  269  for,  and  215  against  it.  The  character  of 
the  ministerial  majority  must  have  been  sufficiently  mortifying 
to  a  liberal  administration.  As  on  some  former  occasions,  it  was 


mainly  composed  of  the  old  tory  clique — the  irreclaimable  foes 
of  whatever  is  enlightened,  philanthropic,  and  high-minded  in 
legislation.  The  ministers  ot  our  Queen — the  pledged  friends 
of  the  people — were  again  deserted  by  an  overwhelming  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  liberal  representatives,  and  were  indebted  for  their 
triumph  to  aid  borrowed  from  the  camp  of  their  enemies. 
When  will  this  farce  end,  and  the  administration  be  found  prac¬ 
tically  coinciding  with  the  great  nation  over  which  it  presides  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  are  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  indifferent  to  the  stability  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  cabinet. 
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when  it  is  seen  opposing  itself  to  their  most '  enlightened  and 
righteous  demands,  and  calling  to  its  aid  the  sworn  friends  of 
corruption  i  The  marvel  would  he — and  a  bitter  reflection  it 
would  constitute  on  the  sagacity  of  the  nation — if  under  such 
circumstances,  they  cared  much  for  the  continued  existence  of 
an  administration  which  placed  itself  in  so  false  and  questionable 
a  position.  Men  must  be  true  to  themselves, — to  their  "own 
character  and  principles,  before  they  can  expect  to  receive  the 
zealous  and  self-denying  support  of  others.  It  requires  a  certain 
elevation  of  character,  a  forswearing  of  the  little  expedients  and 
contemptible  arts  of  a  paltry  statesmanship,  a  fixed  and  deter¬ 
mined  course  of  policy,  an  obvious  rectitude  of  purpose,  'and 
capacious  powers  of  intellect,  to  command  the  unbought  suf¬ 
frages  of  the  better  portion  of  mankind.  The  hangers-on  of 
party  may  applaud  and  vote  irrespective  of  these  things ;  but  the 
strength  of  a  reform  government  is  gone  the  moment  that  such 
qualities  are  suspected  to  be  wanting. 

The  result  of  the  division  was  determined  by  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  cabinet  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  amendment.  It  was  no 
secret  amongst  their  supporters,  that  their  official  existence  was 
staked  on  the  rejection  of  Sir  George  Strickland’s '  motion. 
This  was  avowed— openly  and  in  various  forms  avowed — by  those 
Mdio  were  believed  to  be  in  their  confidence ;  and  its  influence 
was  obvious.  A  majority  of  the  Irish  members,  who  were  pre^ 
sent — fearful  of  the  return  of  toryism  with  its  tithe  campaigns — 
voted  with  them ;  and  all  their  underlings,  and  greedy  expect¬ 
ants,  gave  them,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  their  vote.  And  yet 
tlieir  majority  amounted  only  to  fifty-four.  It  is  needless  to  say 
what  w’ould  have  been  the  result,  had  they  acted  more  worthy  of 
themselves,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  and  prayers 
of  the  country. 

Men  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  policy.  It  is  an  enigma 
which  none  can  solve;  the  most  sagacious  arc  baffled,  and'  the 
best  friends  of  ministers  are  mortified  and  humbled.  W e  have 
never  knowm  a  public  occurrence  of  ii’kich  it  was  so  difficult  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Friends  have  been  hourly  re¬ 
peating  to  each  other  the  inquiries  ‘  How  is  it  ?  '  Wliat  does  it 
‘  mean  ?  Why  this  new-born  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  })lanter ;  this 
‘  (biliousness  of  heart  to  the  appeal  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
‘  suffering  and  injured  men  ?  What  is  there  so  enchanting  in 
‘  this  mongrel  freedom— this  abortion  of  an  ex|)iring  despotism — 
‘that  an  administration,  pledged  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and 
‘  the  vindication  of  human  rights,  should  stake  its  own  existence 
‘  on  its  maintenance  ?’  These  questions  are  repeated  in  almolst 
every  house,  and  no  sjitisfactory  reply  can  be  obtained.'  Men 
feel  that  there  is  something  suspicious,  something  more  than 
questionable  in  a  mode  of  procedure  wdiich  baffles  all  ordinary 
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calculation,  and  violates  the  plainest  rules  of  justice,  without  an 
avowed  or  ostensible  end.  A  clear  case  was  made  out  by  the 
Abolitionists,  and  nothing  short  of  infatuation  prompted  the 
ministers  to  deny  it  Their  course  was  radically  bad, — bad  in 
principle,  and  bad  in  policy, — uncalled  for  by  the  honesty  of  the 
case,  and  absurd  and  ruinous  in  its  tendency.  The  ground  on 
which  tlie  apprenticeship  was  instituted,  and  on  which  alone  its 
vindication  was  attempted,  was  the  welfare  of  the  negroes. 
,They  were  represented  as  unfit  for  freedom — as  requiring  an 
initiatory  state — as  demanding  from  British  benevolence  to  be 
protected,  by  some  such  arrangement,  from  the  consequences  of 
rash  legislation.  Sir  George  Grey  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 
different  case,  by  culling  from  tlie  speeches  of  Lord  Stanley, 
some  sentences  in  which  the  interests  of  the  master  was  made 
paramount  to  that  of  tlie  slaves.  But  Lord  Brougham  had,  as  by 
anticipation,  completely  annihilated  the  argument  of  the  Under 
Secretary, — proving  by  the  preamble  of  the  act  itself,  that  the 
apprenticeship  was  institutea  for  the  benefit  of  the  Negro,  and 
not  as  compensation  to  the  planter. 

*  I  show  you  that  the  whole  grounds  ()f  the  arrangement  of  IJTO. 
the  very  pretext  for  withholding  complete  emancipation,  alleged  inca¬ 
pacity  for  labour,  and  risk  of  insurrection,  utterly  fail.  I  rely  on  your 
own  records  ;  I  refer  to  that  record  which  cannot  be  averred  iigainst  ; 
I  plead  the  record  of  your  own  statute.  On  what  ground  does  this 
preamble  rest  the  necessity  of  the  intermediate  or  apprentice  state ;  all 
admitting  that  nothing  but  necessity  could  justify  it  ?  ‘  Whereas  it  is 

expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for  promoting  the  industry, 
and  securing  the  goi>d  conduct  of  the  manumitted  slaves.*  These  are 
the  avowed  reasons  for  the  measure — these  its  only  defence.  All  men 
confessed  that  were  it  not  for  the  apprehension  of  lilierated  slaves  not 
W'orking  voluntarily,  and  not  behaving  peaceably — of  slavery  biung 
found  to  have  unfitted  them  for  industry,  and  of  a  sudden  transition  to 
complete  freedom  being  fraught  wdth  danger  to  the  peace  of  society — 
you  had  no  right  to  make  them  indentured  apprentices,  and  must  at 
once  make  them  wholly  free.  But  the  fear  prevailed  which,  by  the 
event,  I  have  now  a  right  to  call  a  delusion  ;  and  the  apprenticeship 
was  reluctantly  agreed  to.  The  delusion  went  farther.  The  planter 
succeeded  in  persuading  us  that  he  would  be  a  vast  loser  liy  the 
change,  and  we  gave  him  twenty  millions  sterling  merely  to  indemnify 
him  for  the  8upjx«ed  loss.  The  fear  is  found  to  be  utterly  baseless — 
the  loss  is  a  phantom  of  the  brain — a  shape  conjured  up  by  the  in¬ 
terested  parties  to  frighten  our  weak  minds ;  and  the  only  re«ality  in 
this  mockery  is  the  payment  of  tliat  enormous  sum  to  the  crafty  and 
fortunate  magician  for  his  incantations.  The  spell  is  dissolved — the 
charm  is  over — the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  calculating  alarm,  reared  by 
the  Colonial  body  with  our  help,  has  been  crushed  to  atoms,  and  its 
fragments  scattered  to  the  wind.  And  now,.l  ask,  suppose  it  had  been 
ascertained  in  1833,  when  you  made  the  Apprenticeship  law,  that  these 
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alarms  were  absolutely  groundless — the  mere  phantom  of  a  sick  brain, 
or  contrivance  of  a  sordid  ingenuity — would  a  single  voice  have  been 
raised  in  favour  of  the  intermediate  state?  Would  the  words  Inden¬ 
tured  Apprenticeship  ever  have  been  pronounced  ?  Would  the  man 
have  been  found  endued  with  the  courage  to  call  for  keeping  the  negro 
in  chains  one  hour  after  he  had  been  acknowledged  entitled  to  his 
freedom?  * — pp.  13,  14. 

4 

If  any  doubt  had  been  entertained  on  the  le^  bearings  of  the 
question,  it  may  well  have  been  laid  to  re^t  by  the  explicit  and 
satisfactory  reasoning  of  the  lord  chief  justice.  It  is  easy  to  talk 
about  compacts  and  arrangements,  the  sacredness  of  a  treaty,  mid 
die  binding  nature  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This  has  been  the 
usual  cant  of  statesmen  when  unwilling  to  cede  the  claims  of  jus- 
.tice — when  sacrificing  the  spirit  of  honest  legislation  to  its  letter 
— when  surrendering  the  oppressed,  with  all  his  claims  to  syrapa- 
div  and  redress,  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  lord,  better 
.  things,  however,  were  expected  from  her  Majesty’s  ministers;  but 
.woe  be  unto  them  who  trust  in  the  virtue  of  statesmen.  Had  not 
the  administration  been  bent,  on  other  grounds,  on  maintiuning 
the  Apprenticeship,  they  could  scarcely  have  fmled  to  defer  to 
the  legal  authority  of  Lord  Denman.  Free  from  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  be  regarded  as  attaching  suspicion  to  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Brought,  his  character,  and  official  rank,  and 
par^  connexions,'  were  eminently  adapted  to  give  weight  to  his 
opinion.  And  to  ^at  did  that  opinion  amount  ?  To  nothing 
snort  of  an  entire  vindication  of  the  prayer  of  the  Abolitionists, — 
an  explicit  and  unhesitating  declaration  that  they  were  right — 
legally  as  well  as  morally  right — in  seeking  to  terminate  this 
most  anomalous  and  un-Englisn  state  of  things. 

*  Supposing/  said  his  lordship,  *  the  Act  of  1833  to  be  a  compact 
between  the  planters  and  the  parliament  of  England,  acting  as  trustees 
for  the  negroes,  no  doubt  the  breach  of  an  implied  condition  by  the  for- 
•  mer  would  release  the  latter  from  their  engagement.  But  I  cannot 
.  so  consider  it.  1  deny  the  right  of  this  country  to  stipulate  for  the 
.negroes.  How  could  it  be  obtained  ?  It  originated  in  crimes,  which, 
if  not  properly  called  piracy,  deserve  a  harsher  name,  and  existed  only 
2  because  slavery  existed,  the  lawfulness  of  which  I  have  always  denied. 
In  other  words,  it  was  power  without  right ;  and  the  Act  was  an  expe- 
riment  by  tw^o  joint  wrong-doers,  (the  more  powerful  of  whom  sin¬ 
cerely  repented)  whether  the  evil  would  be  best  put  down  by  continu¬ 
ing  it  in  a  mitigated  form.  This  compromise,  like  a  thousand  other  at¬ 
tempts  to  reconcile  right  and  wrong,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
failed.  Compulsory  apprenticeship,  which  was  another  name  for  sla¬ 
very,  and  could  only  be  justified  by  expediency,  is  proved  to  be  inex- 
'  pedient,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  duty  of  the  mother  country  to 
afford  to  all  her  subjects  the  protection  of  equal  laws.  I  .am,  there- 
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fore,  fully  prepared  ti»  consent  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  negro 
apprenticeship/ 


In  this  opinion  Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  well  as  Lord  Brougham,  is 
understood  to  have  concurred.  We  wish  the  Attorney-General 
had  been  equally  explicit,  for  should  it  have  turned  out 
(as  we  half  suspect  it  w'ould  have  done)  that  he  agreed 
witli  these  legal  lords,  it  must  have  precluded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt  as  to  the  influence  which  determined  the  policy  of 
the  queen’s  ministers. 

But,  supposing  the  contract  was  ever  so  binding, — supposing 
its  existence  w;is  universally  admitted, — supposing  that  all  parties 
raaintiuned  that  tlie  Apprenticeship  was  instituted  as  a  boon  to 
the  planters — simply  and  entirely  a  boon  to  the  planters : — What 
then  ?  Even  in  this  case  the  course  of  ministers  was  as  unjust  as 
it  was  impolitic,  as  unworthy  of  their  professed  principles,  as  it 
will  be  found  injurious  to  their  party  interests.  No  person  can 
be  so  mad  as  to  imagine  that  the  Apprenticeship  was  a  free  gift 
to  the  planters,  having  no  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the  negroes, 
btit  innicating  simply  the  prodigal  liberality  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  assumed  to  have  been  part  of  the  price  paid  for  their 
liberation,— a  portion  of  the  redemption  money  by  which  eight 
hundred  thousand  captives  were  to  be  liberated  from  the  house  of 
bondjige.  l1ie  planters  received  their  twenty  millions,  and  they 
have  had  during  nearly  four  years  tlie  constrained  and  unrequited 
services  of  their  sable  laborers.  Have  they  in  return  given  that 
which  they  promised,  and  for  which  this  enormous  price  has  been 
paid  ?  Have  they  fulfilled  the  contract  into  which  they  entered 
with  the  British  parliament,  and  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  make  the  negro  laborer,  with  one  solitary  exception,  what  the 
English  laborer  is  ?  Have  they  executed  the  treaty  which  is  re¬ 
presented  as  so  binding  on  the  slaves,  by  carrying  out  in  an 
nonest  spirit"  the  design  of  the  Imperial  Act,  and  thus  constituting 
a  thriving  and  happy  peasantry  ?  Let  the  records  of  their  plan¬ 
tations,  the  atrocities  and  murders  of  their  workhouses,  the  uni¬ 


versal  dissatisfaction  of  the  negroes,  and  the  untold  miseries  to 
which  the  babe  and  its  nursing  mother, — the  enfeebled,  the  aged, 
ami  tlie  dying  are  sulnectcd,  reply.  Nay,  we  are  prepared  to  go 
furtlier  tlian  this.  \Ve  make  an  appeal  to  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  among  colonial  statesmen,  to  the  Acts  which 
have  been  passed  by  colonial  Assemblies,  to  the  complaints  of 
governors,  yea,  to  the  ministerial  Bill  itself — the  most  damning 
proof  of  all — and  we  say  there  lias  been  an  uniform  and  systematic 
and  wide  spreading  violation  of  the  contract — if  contract  their 
must  be— on  the  part  of  the  planters.  By  oppression  and  fraud 
tlie  Colonists  have  cancelled  tne  bond,  and  placed  themselves  out 
of » Court, 
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‘  This  Ik)iuI  (loth  give  lliee  here  no  jot  of  bltKxl ; 

'I'he  words  expressly  lire,  a  ])ouiul  of  flesh : 

Take  then  thy  1m)ii(1,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 

•  But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blcxKl,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice/ 

.  Dr.  Lushington  put  this  in  a  forcible  light  in  the  course  of 
the  second  evening’s  debate  ;  when  referring  to  some  parliamen¬ 
tary  papers,  and  to  Lord  Sligo’s  pamphlet,  he  said : 

‘  These  documents  amply  proved  that  there  had  been  a  uniform  and 
constant,  though  not  a  universal  violation  of  the  contract  entered  into. 
He  would  ask  if  the  House  of  Assembly  participated  in  the  British 
feeling  on  this  subject  ?  Did  the  grand  juries  participate  in  it,  or  the 
petty  juries  ?  Had  not  the  grand  juries  been  visited  with  severe  re¬ 
probation  by  the  government  for  their  disregard  to  their  oaths  ?  Did 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  participate  in  the  feelings  of  the  govern, 
ment  ?  On  the  contrary,  their  utmost  exertions  were  used  to  defeat 
her  Majesty’s  government ;  and  even  the  king’s  advocate  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  Lord  Glenelg  for  pursuing  a  course  hostile  to  the  .wishes 
of  the  government.  According  to  the  statements  in  Lord  Sligo’s 
pamphlet,  even  murder  passed  unheeded  in  Jamaica — no  inquests  were 
held.  Where  was  the  indignation  of  the  colonists  at  these  enormities? 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  such  a  feeling  throughout  the  wh(»le  annals 
(lif  Jamaica.  Was  it  to  these  men  the  British  parliament  would  dare, 
in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  of  the  civilised  world,  to  continue  a  trust 
which  they  had  notoriously  betrayed,  who,  when  reminded  of  the 
statutes  of  the  Imperial  parliament,  answered  that  they  had  statutes  of 
their  own,  and  in  pursuance  of  those  l(»cal  la%vs,  and  the  license  which 
they  allowed,  would  proceed  to  seize  and  imprison  an  apprentice — keep 
her  in  ])fison  nine  months  without  preferring  any  charge  against  her, 
or  obtaining  any  legal  sanction  for  her  detention  ;  chain  her  by  an  iron 
collar  to  the  neck  of  another  unhappy  prisoner  ;  and  then,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  nine  months,  turn  her  out  from  gaol  the  miserable  wreck  of 
her  former  self.  Was  it  to  such  as  these  that  it  was  now  proposed  still 
longer  to  intrust  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  the  freed  negroes  ?  He 
said  lives,  because  it  was  in  evidence  that  starvation  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  workhouses  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  planters  had  acted  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  that  just  law,  which  required  that  if  liberty  was  taken  from  a 
man,  the  necessaries  of  existence  should  be  allowed  him  in  his  confine¬ 
ment  or  his  bondage?' 

Lord  Brougham  also,  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  passages  of 
his  speech — a  speech  which  revived  the  memory  of  the  palmy 
days  of  British  eloquence— took  the  same  view  of  the  ease:  ^ 

‘  1  have  told  you  how  the  Bills  for  murdering  negroes  were  syste¬ 
matically  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Juries.  But  you  are  not  to  imagine 
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that  Bills  are  never  found  against  whites.  A  person  of  this  caste  had 
dared,  under  feelings  of  excited  indignation,  to  complain  to  the  regular 
constituted  authorities.  Did  he  obtain  redress ?  No;  instead  of  re¬ 
ceiving  for  his  gallant  conduct  the  thanks  of  the  community,  he  had  a 
Bill  found  against  him,  which  presented  him  as  a  nuisance  !  I  have, 
w'ithin  the  last  two  hours,  amid  the  new  mass  of  ])apers  just  laid  before 
your  lordships,  culled  a  sample,  which,  I  believe,  represents  the  whole 
odious  mass.  Eleven  females  have  been  Hogged,  starved,  lashed,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  treadmill,  and  compelled  to  work  until  nature  could  no 
longer  endure  their  sufferings.  At  the  moment  when  the  ^vretched 
victims  were  about  to  fall  off — when  they  could  no  longer  bring  down 
the  mechanism  and  continue  the  movement,  they  were  suspended  by 
their  arms,  and  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  received  new  wounds 
on  their  members,  until,  in  the  language  of  that  law  so  grossly  out¬ 
raged  in  their  persons,  they  'languished  and  died.*  Ask  you  if  a  crime 
lof  this  murderous  nature  went  unvisited,  and  if  no  inquiry  was  made 
respecting  its  circumstances?  The  forms  of  justice  were  on  this  head 
.peremptory,  even  in  the  West  Indies — and  those  forms,  the  hand¬ 
maids  of  Justice  were  present,  though  their  sacred  Mistress  was  far 
.away.  The  coroner  duly  attended,  and  his  jury  were  regularly  im- 
ininnelled.  Eleven  inquisitions  were  held,  eleven  inquiries  were  made, 
eleven  verdicts  were  returned.  For  Murder?  Manslaughter?  IVlis- 
conduct  ?  No  ;  but  that  '  they  died  by  the  visitation  of  God!  A  lie  ! 
— a  perjury  ! — a  blasphemy  !  The  visitation  of  God  !  Yes,  for  it  is 
among  the  most  awful  of  those  visitations  by  which  the  inscrutable 
purposes  of  his  will  are  mysteriously  accomplished,,  that  he  sometimes 
.  arms  the  wicked  with  power  to  oppress  the  guiltless :  and  if  there  Imj 
any  visitation  more  dreadful  than  another — and  which  more  tries  the 
faith  and  vexes  the  reason  of  erring  mortals,  it  is  when  Heaven  showers 
down  upon  the  earth  the  plague — not  of  scorpions — or  pestilence — (»r 
.famine — or  war — but  of  Unjust  Judges  and  perjured  Jurors — wretches 
.who  j>ervert  the  law  to  wreak  their  personal  vengeance  or  compass 
their  sordid  ends,  and  forswear  themselves  on  the  Gospels  of  God,  to 
.the end  that  injustice  may  prevail,  and  the  innocent  be  destroyed!*  p.20. 

Sir  George  Grey,  of  course,  denied  the  violation  of  any  contract 
by  the  planters,  and  argued  in  their  defence  with  all  the  zeal  and 
jesuitism  of  a  retained  advocate.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  the 
Under- Secretary  falsified  facts,  or  intentionally  misled  the  House; 
but  this  we  will  affirm,  that  if  his  description  of  the  colonists  be 
correct,  they  have  hitherto  been  among  the  most  defiuned  of 
men.  The  records  of  parliament  are  in  such  case  a  collection  of 
lil>els,  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Buxton,  and 
other  leading  Abolitionists,  have  been  fraught  with  the  grossest 
.  fabrications.  There  is  no  evaduig  this  conclusion,  but  by  mmn- 
tiining  that  a  sudden  and  miraculous  revolution  h^  passed  on  the 
colonists.  '1  he  leopard  has  changed  its  spots — the  Ethiopian  his 
skin; — a  community  hitlierto  distinguished  by  impiety  tow^ards 
.  God  and  oppression  towards  man,  has  all  at.  once  assumed  the 
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mild,  benignant,  and  equitable  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  honor¬ 
able  baronet  perfectly  luxuriates  in  the  Utopian  scene  he  de¬ 
scribes,  and  if  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  out  his  a^ertions 
to  impugn  the  motives,  and  to  charge  exaggeration  on  the  Abo¬ 
litionists,  little  difficulty  is  felt  in  doing  so. 

*  I  have  no  doubt,*  says  Sir  George  Grey,  referring  to  the  memorial 
.of  the  delegates,  ‘  that  those  from  whom  this  memorial  emanates  were 
.firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  their  statements  ;  but 
.this  is  only  a  proof  that  the  most  incorrect  information  has  been  circu¬ 
lated  on  the  subject.  I  believe  the  information  which  has  been  so  cir¬ 
culated,  and  on  which  resolutions  have  been  passed,  and  petitions 
framed,  has  originated  with  soime  few  persons,  who,  with  good  inten¬ 
tions  it  may  be,  but  with  excited  and  mistaken  feelings,  desire  to 
prevent  the  peaceful  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  its  legal  term.  There  were  those  in  1833  who  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  them  to  assent  to  the  apprenticeship  ;  and  who, 
not  having  then  succeeded  in  defeating  it,  are  determined  in  1833 
that  it  shall  come  to  a  violent  termination. 

*  Frauds  have  been  practised  at  public  meetings  by  a  concealment  of 
the  truth,  frauds  for  which  the  Government  at  least  are  in  no  degree 
responsible,  as  they  have  imparted  the  fullest  information,  withholding, 
indeed,  nothing  from  Parliament  which  made  against  the  system,  but 
exhibiting  a  faithful  picture  of  it  as  a  whole.  Difficulties  of  no  ordi- 
.  nary  nature  there  no  doubt  have  been  in  the  administration  of  it :  but 
the  constant  endeavour  of  the  Government  has  been  to  secure  its  work¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Abolition  Act,  and  advan- 

aeously  to  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  in  it.  The  result  I 
ieve  to  be  that  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  the  experiment  has 
failed,  or  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  any  foundation  exists 
for  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the  whole  body  of 
proprietors.’ — pp.  42,  43. 

Apart  from  the  great  and  all  but  overwhelming  improbability 
.  of  the  case  which  Sir  George  Grey  attempts  to  make  out,  we  are 
staggered  by  facts  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  his 
.theory.  What  must  be  thought  of  the  report  of  the  commission 
•  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  statements  of  James  Williams  ? 
■  What  was  intended  by  Sir  Lionel  Smith  in  his  message  to  the 
!  Jamaica  Assembly  on  the  3 1st  of  October  last,  when  he  told  them 
‘  This  island  is  subject  to  the  reproach  that  tlie  negroes  are  in  some 
‘  respects  now  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  in  slavery  I* — 
What  above  all  things  do  her  Majesty’s  ministers  mean,  by  the 
.bill  which  they  have iiurried  through  the  two  Houses,  and  what 
did  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey’s  principal,  mean  by 
the  statements  he  made  on  submitting  that  Bill  to  the  Lords  ?  ’ — 
Let  these  questions  be  honestly  answered,  and  we  leave  the  Under 
]  Secretary  to  justify  his  own  positions. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  two  speeches  more  opposwl 
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in  their  special  averments  and  general  spirit  than  tliose  of  Lord 
(ileneig  and  Sir  George  Grey.  The  former  sketched  from  life— 
the  latter  drew  a  fancy  scene.  The  one  has  described  a  state  of 
things  in  which  fraud,  cruelty,  and  oppression  are  predominant, — 
the  other  has  painted  the  milder  virtues, — has  arrayed  a  putrid 
corpse  in  the  habiliments  of  the  living.  Lord  Glenelg  frankly 
acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  government  the  right  of  the 
negro  to  freedom,  and  his  willingness  to  work  for  wages,  while  he 
admitted  the  existence  of  just  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
colonists.  .  ‘  The  complaints  respecting  the  state  of  the  other 
‘  colonies  are  not,*  remarked  his  lordship,  ‘  so  numerous  or  consi- 
‘.derable  as  those  respecting  Jamaica.  I  must  allow,  with  respect 
‘  to  the  latter  colony,  that  many  evils  exist  which  might  he  made 
‘  the  grounds  for  claiming  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
‘  tern.*  Nay,  whatever  his  subordinate  may  allege  to  the  contrary. 
Lord  Glenelg  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
redress  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies. 

‘  *  I  have  made  every  effort,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  to  correct  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  local  assemblies.  The  efforts  of  my  noble  friend  near  me 
(the  Marquis  of  Sligo)  have  been  made  to  correct  the  evils  complained 
of.  My  noble  friend  has  appealed  to  the  House  of  Assembly  upon  this 
and  many  other  grievances.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  has  sent  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  recommending  to  them  the  consideration  of  many 
such  grievances.  The  message  was  sent  on  the  2nd  of  Noveml)er ;  it 
was  referred  to  a  committee.  The  house  sat  until  Christmas,  and  then 
it  adjourned  at  an  unusual  time,  until  February,  and  not  a  single  topic 
recommended  to  its  notice  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  Now  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  say,  that  though  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  the  local  assemblies  of  the  Colonies,  yet  he  trusted  that  they  had 
everything  to  hojH?  for  from  parliament.*^ 


*  The  parliamentary  papers  before  us  fully  bear  out  this  representation  of 
Lord  Glenelg.  Under  date  of  Nov.  18,  11187,  his  lordship  says,  writing  to  Sir 
Lionel  Smith,  ‘It  is  with  serious  regret  and  concern  that  I  have  found  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  reverting  thus  specifically  to  .a  succession  of  ineffectual 
attempts  to  obtain  requisite  amendments  of  the  law  in  Jamaica  ;  but  the  con¬ 
tinual  recurrence  of  abuses,  to  the  prevention  of  which  many  of  those  attempts 
were  directed,  imperatively  requires  that  I  should  discharge  myself  of  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  which  would  attach  to  me,  if  I  did  not  once  more  convey  through 
3’ou  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  an  earnest  exhortation  that  they  will  not  allow 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  to  expire  without  anything  being  effectually  done 
by  their  own  intervention,  to  mitigate  grievances  w^ch,  while  they  must 
exasperate  the  minds  of  the  apprentices,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  serious 
injury  to  Uie  future  interests  of  their,  employers.*  On  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  his  Excellency  the  Governor  writing  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  avows  his 
conviction  that  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for  from  this  quarter. 

‘  Heferring  your  lornship,^  he  says,  ‘  to  the  messages  which  I  early  sent  to 
the  present  llouse  of  Assembly,  in  view  to  the  correction  of  certain  clauses  of 
the  AlKilition  law,  liearing  oppressively  upon  the  apprentices,  I  am  sorn’  to  in¬ 
form  your  lordship,  that  f  have  no  hope  left  that  they  will  eorreet  the  evils  J  ex~ 
posed  to  theirty  or  ensure  more  just  laws  for  the  remaining  apprenticeship* — Pari, 
pap.  pp.  325—331. 
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What  must  the  under  Secretary  think  of  the  following  averments 
of  his  principal,  and  how  will  he  make  out  the  truth  .of  his  own 
representations  ? 

*  It  is  true  that  apprentices  are  condemned  to  workhouses  or  houses 
of  correction,  placed  under  local  laws,  for  apprentice  offences,  or  offences 
affecting  the  interest  of  his  employers.  For  every  inconsiderable 
offence  of  this  kind  the  apprentice  is  committed  to  a  workhouse  ;  he  is 
removed  from  the  protection  of  British  law,  and  from  that  moment  the 
admission  of  special  magistrates  is  carefully  prevented.  I  will  not  enter 
into  more  sad  scenes  to  which  my  noble  friend  has  alluded  as  occurring 
in  these  workhouses — scenes  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
dwell  without  horror. 

‘  Many  facts  have  been  elicited  regarding  these  workhouses  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  prove  that  the  most  horrid  •  cruelties  are  jier j>etrated 
in  them,  and  present  a  most  disgusting  picture  of  West  India  punish*- 
ment.’  .....  •  , 

‘In  Jamaica,  especially,  the  magistrates  had  been  most  improperly 
interfered  with.  A  system  of  general  annoyance  had  been  practised, 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  openly  and  publicly  noticed,  but  still  quite  sufh. 
cient  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed.  Every  ad¬ 
vantage  had  been  taken  of  technical  distinctions  of  the  law  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  magistracy,  and  to  defeat  the  administration  of 
justice. 

‘  I  have  to  observe,  that  one  mode  adopted-  of  annoying  the  magisi 
trates  was  by  prosecutions  and  actions  at  law  against  them.  If'a 
magistrate  were  considered  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  a  particular  planter,  he  was  instantly  threatened  with  a  prosecution, 
and  thus  by  proceedings  of  this  nature  men  were  deterred  from  the  rigid 
and  exact  performance  of  their  duty.  Where  magistrates  had  been  so 
treated,  and  were  condemned  with  costs,  this  country  had  indemnifitHl 
such  magistrates.  Thus,  these  magistrates  were  not  permitted  to  suffer 
any  pecuniary  loss.  But  what  indemnity  was  this  to  such  gentlemen 
for  all  the  care,  the  trouble,  the  anxiety,  and,  it  might  be  even  added, 
the  partial  loss  of  character  thus  entailed  uj)on  them  !  He  was  held 
up  as  an  object  of  odium  to  men  of  his  own  character  and  station ;  the 
courts  of  justice  w’ere  closed  against  them,  and  the  proprietors  were 
triumphant.  In  this  latter  sense  at  least  they  could  not  be  indemnified.* 

‘  ‘  ^lany  allowances  and  indulgences  enjoyed  by  the  slaves  under  the 
old  system  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been  refused  to  the  apprentices  by 
the  planters.  It  was  usual  formerly  to  allow  a  mother  to  attend  any  of 
her  children  when  dangerously  ill,  and  not  to  require  her  to  make  up 
the  time  so  employed. 

‘  Mothers  who  had  six  children,  and  aged  persons,  were* not  formerly 
expected  to  work  in  the  fields.  I  regret  to  have  to  state,  that  these 
customs  have  been  discontinued  ;  and  now  a  mother  is  refused  permis¬ 
sion  to  attend  any  of  her  children,  even  though  in  a  dying  state,,  and 
old  age  is  exposed  to  the  same  hardships  as  the  confirmed  'strength  of 
manhood. 
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*  It  Was  a  common  practice  formerly  to  allow  the  fiKKl  of  the 
apprentices  to  be  brought  to  them  in  the  field  where  they  were  at  work, 
and  persons  supplied  them  with  water  during  the  hours  of  lal)our. 
These  indulgences  are  now^  however,  in  many  cases,  completely  abro¬ 
gated  ;  and*  the  apprentices  have  to  spend  the  hour  which  is  allowed 
them  for  their  meals  in  procuring  and  cooking  their  food/  .... 

*  Nothing  has  produced  a  greater  impression  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  than  the  application  of  the  lash.  It  is  a  system  degrading  in 
every  respect ;  it  is  a  system  so  horrible,  that  if  they  abolished  slavery, 
and  yet  left  the  power  of  continuing  the  lash  for  apprenticeship  offences 
in  a  single  case,  they  still  left  such  the  actual  \nctims  of  slavery.  The 
Act  of  al)olition  forbade  females  being  lashed  for  apprenticeship  offences. 
That  provision,  I  regret  to  tell  your  lordships,  has  been  set  at  defiance; 
it  has  l)een  scorned  and  contemned  by  the  injustice  and  the  revenge  of 
the  former  masters  of  those  unhappy  slaves.  The  ingenuity  of  man 
has  l)een  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  tortures  upon  his  fellow 
creatures.  And  who  do  your  lordships  suppose  have  been  selected  for 
the  pur|H)se  of  inflicting  cruelty  in  the  houses  of  correction  ?  Why,  the 
class  of  men  selected  were  the  very  class  that  ought  not  to  be  chosen  ; 
they  were  convicts  for  life  ;  men  dead  to  all  sense  of  feeling  and  hu¬ 
manity.  These  were  the  men  who  did  not  refuse  to  apply  the  lash  to 
females — who  have  entered  into  a  vile  combination  with  their  employ¬ 
ers  to  glut  the  evil  passions  of  both.  They  who  indulged  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  vengeance  are  men  lost  to  all  thoughts  of  happiness,  of  hope, 
and  of  respect  for  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  law,  females  had  the 
lash  appli^  to  them  for  apprenticeship  oflTences.  This  is  a  stain  upon 
the  L^slature :  I  admit  it. 

‘  The  evil  feelings  generated  by  a  long  course  of  wickedness  still 
rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  oppressors,  and  they  have  recourse  now  to 
worse  instruments  than  they  ever  before  employed  in  the  height  of  their 
most  licentious  barbarity,*  (!  !  ! ) 

We  have  been  the  more  copious  in  our  extracts  from  the  Speech 
of  Lord  (ilenelg,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  striking  discrepancy — 
nay,  the  direct  contradiction, —  w  hich  subsists  betw  een  his  lordship’s 
statements  and  those  of  Sir  George  Grey.  Ilow’  the  latter  has 
justified  himself  to  his  principal,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture, 
l)ut  surely  the  country  is  entitled  to  ask  how  the  colonial  affairs  of 
the  Empire  can  be  wisely  conducted  when  so  little  harmony  sub¬ 
sists  between  the  view’s  of  the  Ministers  who  preside  over  them  ? 
Is  Sir  George  Grey,  or  is  LordGlenelg  the  Colonial  Minister? 
Judging  from  recent  events,  we  should  say  the  former. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  debate  w  hich  we  cannot  wholly 
pjiss  over,  though  our  notice  of  it  must  necessarily  be  brief.  It  is 
unhappily  w^e  fear  too  characteristic  of  the  present  policy  of 
Ministers,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  held  up  to  the  observation  of 
the  country.  We  refer,  as  our  readers  wrill  have  anticipated,  to 
the  jealous  sensitiveness  with  w’hich  they  shrunk  from  the 
pressure  from  writhout.  Sir  George  Grey  wa**  perfectly  indignant 
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at  tlie  thought,  that  members  of  the  le^lature  should  have  been' 
solicited  by  their  constituents  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  in  his  reprobation  of  such  conduct  did  not  refrain 
from  grossly  mis-stating  the  measures  which  had  been*  adopted. 
Lord  John  Russell  also  deprecated  the  same  in  terms  which  were 
warmly  cheered  from  the  opposition  benches. 

Had  the  language  employed  by  his  lordship  been  uttered  a  few 
months  since,  we  should  have  been  greatly  amazed;  but  a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  his  party,  and  we,  therefore,  cease  to 
w^onder  at  his  adopting  the  language  and  playing  the  part  of  the 
Tories.  The  pressure  from  without  was  formerly  solicited  by 
Ministers.  It  was  their  strength — their  salvation — their  life.  It 
gave  power  to  their  weakness,  and  carried  them  in  triumph 
through  the  fearful  struggles  of  the  Reform  Bill.  But  they  are 
now  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favour — the  smile  of  royalty 
is  on  their  path — they  need  no  longer  the  cheering  voice  nor  the 
hearty  support  of  the  people.  There  was  a  time  when  congre¬ 
gated  thousands  were  hailed  with  joy — when  the  outbreak  of  a 
nation’s  zeal,  with  all  its  indiscretions  and  half  madness,  was  wel¬ 
comed  as  the  harbinger  and  pledge  of  reformed  institutions 
and  perpetuated  freedom.  But  their  party  interests  were  then 
at  stake,  while  the  present  question  anects  only — at  least,  in  its 
direct  bearing  —  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  colonial  bond- 
slaves. 

From  the  review  we  have  instituted,  it  is  perfectly  evident, 
that  so  far  as  the  justice  of  the  case  was  concerned,  ministers 
were  not  only  free  to  consent  to  the  prayer  of  tlie  Abolitionists,  but 
were  bound  to  do  so.  A  clear  case  was  made  out  of  uniform 
and  systematic  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  planter.  Even  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  while  voting  with  Ministers,  admitted  that  there 
was  ground  for  breaking  the  contract  which  had  been  entered 
into. 

‘  That  there  had  been  a  sufficient  breach he  remarked,  ‘  particularly 
on  the  part  of  Jamaica,  to  warrant  the  House  in  breaking  the  contract, 
could  not  be  denied.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  George  Grey)  that  it  was  unfair  to  advert  to  particular  instances 
as  a  ground  for  the  resolution.  How  could  they  make  out  the  breach 
of  contract  without  referring  to  particular  instances  ?  Was  it  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  \vhole  colony  would  tie  up  their  slaves  and  whip  them 
all  at  once  ?  Was  it  to  In?  expected  that  the  masters  of  the  apprentices 
would  indulge  themselves  in  what  he  would  call  a  jubilee  of  cruelty  ? 
The  question,  then,  was,  were  the  cases,  as  regarded  their  number,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  dispersed,  such  as  justified  them  in 
saying,  that  there  had  l)een  a  breach  of  contract  ?  With  respect  to 
Jamaica,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  case  was  made  out.  What  he 
would  ask,  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  bill  itself 
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which  it  was  proposed  to  pass?  Wliether  they  passed  the  hill,  or 
emancipateil  the  ne^oes  at  once,  they  must,  in  either  case,  break 
through  the  law  of  1833.  In  either  case,  the  principle  was  affected.’ 

Ministers  could  not  refute  this  reasoning  ;  yet  tliey  were  bent, 
miserably  and  madly  bent — on  opposing  it.  A  nation  implored 
their  pity,— an  awakened  and  indignant  people  demanded  justice 
at  their  hands.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  enlightened 
and  religious  men  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  stood  at  their  bur, 
and  besought  them  in  the  name  of  the  living  God  to  extend  tlie 
shield  of  their  protection  over  the  hapless  and  suffering  children  of 
Africa.  But  all  was  in  vain ;  their  prayer  was  rejected,  their  pleas 
were  despised, — they  were  represented  as  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
day,  men  of  questionable  motives,  and  of  intemperate  and  reckless 
zeal. 

We  must  not  close  our  remarks  without  a  few  words  on  the 
effect  w'hich  the  policy  of  Ministers  has  had  on  a  large  chiss  of 
their  supporters.  We  have  never  witnessed  so  marked  and  deep 
an  impression  as  that  policy  has  made.  It  is  felt  from  one  end  of 
the  empire  to  the  other,  and  is  already  assuming  a  form  which 
Ministers  wdll  do  well  not  to  despise.  It  has  done  more  to  alien¬ 
ate  from  the  administration,  the  confidence  and  good  feelings  of 
the  best  section  of  the  reformed  community  than  anything  else 
w'hich  could  have  transpired.  It  was  so  reckless  a  violation  of 
principle — it  manifested  such  an  utter  disregard  of  truth  and 
justice — it  was  such  a  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for  defence  of  op¬ 
pression  and  crime,  that  the  Ministers  guilty  of  it,  stand  convicted 
before  the  country  of  being  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  the 
liberty  and  persons  of  their  fellow-men.  The  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  united  in  praying  the  legislature  to  do  justice  to 
the  negroes  have  been  almost  to  a  man  the  strenuous,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  self-sacrificing  supporters  of  the  Ministry.  They 
gave  them  a  support  which  no  money  could  purchase,  under  the 
belief  that  they  w^ere  honestly  bent  on  vindicating  the  rights  and 
establishing  the  freedom  of  every  class.  This  wus  the  link  wiiich 
bound  them  to  their  service,  it  was  the  motive  which  induced 
them  to  forego  their  love  of  privacy,  and  to  incur  the  vexations  and 
trouble  of  political  strife.  That  belief  they  have  now  thrown 
from  them,  and  the  result  will  be  seen  whenever  a  struggle  comes. 
Do  without  them  the  Ministers  cannot.  Their  camp  will  be 
beaten  up,l  and  their  forces  be  scattered,  if  those  who  are  now’ 
maligned  and  treated  witli  contempt  do  not  form  in  their  defence. 
What  there  is  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  let  the  advocates  of  Minis¬ 
ters  say.  A  different  policy  wnuld  have  been  received  as  an 
atonement  for  many  faults — it  wnuld  have  served  to  cover  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins.  But  this  high-handed  and  contumelious  opposition 
to  what  mercy  and  justice  alike  required,  has  served  to  infix  a  deep 
feeling  of  mistrust  which  years  will  not  be  able  to  remove. 
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VVeknow  something  of  their  sentiments  frmn  lon«^  anil  intimate 
association  with  them,  and  we  venture  to  assert,  tiuit  their  per¬ 
vading^  and  all  but  unanimous  feeling  is,  indignation  and  in¬ 
difference, — indignation  at  the  course  pursued,  and  indifference  to 
tlie  party  interests  of  the  men  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted. 
<  For  what,’  they  are  asking  each  other,  ‘  shall  we  coiitinue  our 
‘  toils  and  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  a  set  of  men,  who  can  utter  the 
language,  and  maintain  the  principles,  and  pursue  the  j)olicy,  of 
<her  Majesty’s  present  Ministers?  Why  should  we  forego  our 
‘quiet  and  involve  ourselves  in  the  strifes  of  party,  when  the  men 
‘whom  we  support  belie  their  principles  by  defending  slavery  in 
‘  our  colonies  ?  No,  let  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  strive  with  the 
‘potsherds  of  the  earth,  but  we  will  no  more  trouble  ourselves 
‘  about  their  interests,  nor  sacrifice  ourUistesto  the  advancement  of 
‘  their  plans.’  Such  are  the  inquiries  now  making  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  formed  among  many,  who,  till  recently,  were  the  staunch 
friends  of  Ministers.  They  are  too  enlightened  and  too  honest 
to  join  the  Tories,  or  to  be  caught  by  their  passing  liberality;  but 
they  will  stand  Jiside,  more  indifferent  than  ever  to  the  struggles 
of  party,  and  more  sceptical  of  the  professions  of  public  men. 
Holding  the  balance  of  piu*ties  in  their  hands,  the  effect  of  their 
lukewarmness  will  be  faUd  to  many  ministerialists.  The  crisis  of 
parties  will  thus  be  hastened,  and  it  will  remain  with  the  country 
to  say,  whether  they  will  be  governed  by  a  noioinally  Tory  admin¬ 
istration,  or  by  one  which  shall  honestly  and  vigorously  carry 
out  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  proper  course  of  the  Abolitionists,  is 
clear.  Their  duty  is  obvious,  and  it  must  be  performed  at  all 
hazards.  They  must  meet  the  resolution  of  INlinisters  with  equal 
firmness.  They  must  dispute  with  them  every  inch  of  ground. 
They  must  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  which  the  forms 
of  the  legislature  afford,  for  bringing  their  case  before  parliament, 
and  must  employ  their  legitimate  influence  to  induce  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  accede  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice.  This 
is  no  party  question,  and  it  must  be  fought  on  the  high  ground  of 
religious  principle.  There  must  be .  no  tampering  with  con¬ 
science,  no  subordination  of  the  high  claims  oi  religious  <luty  to 
the  interests  of  party,  or  the  triumphs  of  faction.  The  vantage- 
ground  already  won,  must  be  maintained — honestly  and  fearlessly 
maintained.  We  may  be  told  that  such  a  course  will  lead  to  the 
resignation  of  Ministers.  We  do  not  believe  it;  it  cannot  be. 
They  may  threaten  to  resign;  but  carry  the  abolition  of  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  the  sjiine  Ministers — so  far,  at  Ictist,  .as  this 
measure  is  concerned,  will  be  in  office  still.  Hut  should  it  prove 
otherwise,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  regret.  If  Lord  Melbourne 
is  so  unmindful  of  what  is  due  to  himself  and  Jus  party — it  his 
lordship  is  so  iitterlv,  and  in  heart,  estranged  from  the  great 
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cause  of  human  liberty  as  to  relinquish  office,  because  eij^ht  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  are  released  from  a  cruel  and  degrading 
bondage,  then  his  retirement  will  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse ; 
the  sooner  it  is  effected  the  better,  and  blessed  are  the  means  by 
which  it  shall  be  brought  about.  Better  that  we  have  a  Tory  mi¬ 
nistry — the  unmasked  and  envenomed  enemies  of  freedom — than 
be  duped  by  an  administration  w'hich,  professing  liberal  principles, 
is  the  advocate  and  defender  of  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  former  case  the  nation  would  be  roused  and  would  put 
forth  its  strength,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  lulled  into  an  ensnaring 
and  fatal  security. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  men  w’ho  conduct  the  present 
movement  are  every  waay  equal  to  the  occasion.  Modern  times 
have  not  witnessed  a  more  inspirating  scene  than  their  labors 
exhibit.  In  the  midst  of  great  discouragement,  their  character 
libelled,  their  motives  impeached,  without  party  connexions,  or 
parliamentary  leaders,  they  have  succeeded  in  inducing  two  diun- 
<lred  and  fifteen  members  of  the  Commons  House  to  record  their 
votes  in  favour  of  immediate  and  unconditional  freedom.  Another 
such  effort,  and  the  cause  is  w  on.  Let  them  be  true  to  themselves 
a  little  longer— and  we  are  assured  they  will  be — and  the  sun 
‘  w  ill  not  rise  on  a  British  slave,  nor  the  groan  of  a  manacled  cap¬ 
tive  be  heard  appealing  to  heaven  against  us.  The  delegates 
have  w’on  themselves  immortal  honor  by  the  zeal,  discretion,  and 
firmness  w  ith  w'hich  they  have  conducted  the  mighty  enterprize. 
'Frue  to  their. principles  they  are  gathering  strength  from  defeat, 
and  are  already  marshalling  new  forces  to  array  against  the  common 
foe.  Their  determination  to  persevere  w'as  promptly  avow  ed  in  the 
following  resolutions  passed  on  the  31st  of  March. 

*  That  this  Meeting  of  delegates,  deliberately  reviewing  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  last  evening,  upon  the  motion  of  Sir 
(ieorge  Strickland,  and  the  bearing  of  that  decision  ii|Kni  the  issue  (»f 
the  present  Anti-Slavery  movement,  would  convey  to  their  constituents 
— that  while  they  deeply  regret  the  postponement,  for  the  present,  of 
the  fulfilment  of  their  just  Inipes,  at  the  same  time,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  by  which  their  question  w  as  snrrtmnded,  they  l)elieve  that 
the  vote  of  hust  evening  may  be  regarded  as  affording  strong  ground  to 
expect  the  ultimate  success  of  their  righteous  object. 

*  That,  im])ressed  with  this  view,  the  delegates  w’ouldcall  upon  their 
friends  throughout  the  country  to  continue,  with  renewed  earnestness, 
their  efforts  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  negro. 

‘  Further  that  the  delegates,  while  they  disclaim,  in  the  strongt  st 
manner,  the  justice  of  the  charge  repeatedly  brought  against  them,  of 
having  attempted,  unfairly,  to  infiuence  tlie  minds  of  gentlemen  in 
parliament,  would,  nevertheless,  urge  u|K)n  the  adv(K*ates  of  the  negro’s 
cause  the  very  great  inqmrtance  of  pressing  upon  the  minds  of  their 
representatives  in  the  House  of  ('oinmons,  especially,  those  who  voted 
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against  Sir  George  Strickland’s  motion,  tlie  solemn  duty  of  making, 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  bearings  of  the  case  ;  being 
convinced  that  such  a  course  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  exists  but  one  remedy  for  the  now  universally  admitted  evils 
of  negro  apprenticeship  ;  viz.,  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  the 
system.' 

In  conformity  with  these  resolutions,  Sir  J.  Enrdley  Wilmothas 
given  notice  for  the  8th  of  ^lay,  of  a  motion  substantially  similar 
to  that  of  Sir  George  Stricklaiurs,  and  public  meetings  hav’o  been 
held  in  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns. 
But  one  feeling  exists  throughout  the  country.  The  pious  of  all 
sects  are  united,  and  the  voice  of  supplicjition  and  prayer  is  as¬ 
cending  to  the  King  of  kings.  May  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  incline  our  rulers 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  grant,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them 
that  are  bound. 


Am.  IX.  BRIEF  NOTICES. 

A  l^ojmlar  Law  Dictionary ^  familiarly  explaininf^  the  Terms  and 
Nature  of  English  Law  ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  persons 
not  educated  for  the  Legal  Profession,  and  affording  information 
peculiarly  useful  to  Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and 
others.  By  Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlins,  Attorney  ana  Solicitor. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.  1838. 

The  real  title  of  this  work,  a  Popular  Law  Dictionary,  would  have 
surticed,  without  the  addition  of  this  interminable  puff.  The  author 
defines  'surplusage  *  to  be  a  ‘superfluity  or  redundancy  of  expressi<»n 
‘  in  tl;e  mode  of  statement  ;*  and  in  turning  gentleman  usher  to  his 
own  ])ublication,  he  is  justly  chargeable  with  the  besetting  sin  of  his 
profession.  Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  to  indulge  Mr.  Tom¬ 
lins  with  some  of  his  own  verbiage,  this  jiroduction  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  compiler — what  he  says  of  it  in  the  title-jiage  is  perfectly  true — 
and  we  can  recommend  it  to  non-professional  readers,  as  affording, 
under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  within  a  moderate  compass,  a 
very  compendious  elucidation  of  the  principal  Law  terms,  of  the 
general  principles  of  Law,  and  of  actually  existing  Law. 

A  Series  of  Practical  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley.  Vol. 
11.  London:  Hamilton  &  Co,  1838. 

This  volume  contains  nineteen  discourses,  characterized  by  the  usual 
excellences  of  the  author’s  productions.  Plain,  familiar,  persua8i\u% 
and  earnest,  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  instil  the  sentiments  of 
piety,  and  to  purify  and  elevate  the  devotion  of  believers.  The  pure 
and  mild  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  unalloyed  by  human  admixtures,  are 
exhibited  with  all  the  simplicity  and  deep  interest  of  a  Christian 
pastor.  No  attentive  reader  can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  their  perusal, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  them  to  our  friends. 
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Anglo^ India  ;  Soclait  Morale  and  PoUticai :  beinn  a  Collection  of 

Paperg  from  the  Asiatic  Journal,  Three  Volumes.  London: 

Allen  and  Co. 

This  is  an  entertaining,  and  not  uninstrnctive  cidlection  of  papers, 
which  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
in  Indian  affairs.  They  are  chiefly  (»f  a  light  order,  illustrative  of  the 
condition  and  manners  of  the  A nghu Indian  population.  They  throw 
much  light  on  the  singular  state  of  s(»ciety  existing  in  our  Eastern 
|Mmsessions,  and  will  do  much  to  rectify  some  erroneous  opinions  which 
are  jwevalent.  We  are  far  from  apj>roving  all  the  views  u  hich  are 
advanced, — especially  those  pertaining  to  religion.  Many  of  these  are 
liasty  mid  crude, — ftwmed  evidently  on  a  ])artial  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  personal  piety. 


A  Xarraticc  of  Events,  since  August  Isf,  1834.  liy  James  Williams. 
Ti>gether  with  the  Evidence  taken  under  a  Commission  appointed  by 
tlie  (^donial  Office,  to  ascertain  the  truth  (»f  the  Narrative  ;  and  the 
Hep<»rt  of  the  Commissioners  thereon.  London  :  Central  Emanci¬ 
pation  Camimittee.  1838. 

When  James  Williams’s  Narrative  was  first  published,  considerable 
doubt  of  its  truth  was  entertained.  All  defenders  of  the  Colonial 
|M)licy  of  government,  declared  it  to  be  a  fabrication,  or,  at  the  least,  a 
grossly  exaggerated  tale.  The  same  suspicion  was  expressed  by  many 
well  meaning  men,  who  were  averse  from  the  further  agitation  of  the 
Slave  question.  ‘  How  could  you  commit  yourself  to  the  publication  of 
‘  such  a  narrative,’  was  the  question  proposed  by  such  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  whose  name  was  appended  to  the  pamphlet.  ^  It  is  true,’  was  his 
reply, — and  none  will  now  dare  to  deny  it.  Dark  as  was  the  picture, 
it  yet  failed  to  exhibit  the  whole  atrocity  of  the  case.  The  pamphlet 
Wiis  sent  out  by  her  ^lajesty’s  government  to  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  who 
appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the  truth  of  its 
statements.  Their  Report  has  been  presented,  and  is  here  printed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  Central  Emanci- 
patimi  Committei*  have  done  a  gcM^d  service  in  promptly  publishing  so 
iiu|H)rtant  a  di»cumenl,  and  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  immediate 
perusjil  of  all  our  readers.  It  is  printed  in  a  very  cheap  form,  and 
should  be  instantly  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  case  of  the 
alnditionists  is  now  thoroughly  made  out,  and  we  wait  the  result  with 
intense  anxiety. 


A  dance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  Hy  F.  W.  Krummacher,  D.D., 
Author  of  ‘Elijah  the  Tishbite.’  Translated  from  the  German,  by  • 
the  Rev.  Maximilian  Geneste,  A.M.,  Incumbent  Minister  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  London  :  Nisbet 
and  Ci».  ia37. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  seven  sermons, — spiritual  rather  than  cri¬ 
tical  in  their  character.  Upon  the  first  view  of  these  sermons,  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  subjects  is  not  very  obvious  ;  but  the  attentive  reader 
will  he  gratified  by  discovering  throughout  them  a  beautiful  continuity 
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of  thouglit  and  design.  As  in  the  other  productions  of  the  author, 
eminent  piety  breathes  in  every  sentence.  The  style  is  distinguished 
by  elegant  simplicity.  \\’e  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  the 
private  Christian,  as  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  his  exj>erience ; 
and  to  the  rising  ministry,  as  a  model  of  that  language  of  the  heart, 
which  is  an  essential  (juality  of  etheient  preaching. 


Plain  Directions  far  Making  Wills  in  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and 
particularly  with  refrcnce  to  the  Act  1,  Victoria,  c.  ‘2(»  ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  *o  the  Distribution 
of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy.  IW  J.  C.  Hudson,  of 
the  Legacy  Duty  Othce,  London.  London:  Longman  &  Co.  HW8. 
This' is  a  non-professional  publication  upon  a  professional  subject. 
We  are  by  uo  means  inclined  to  discourage  attempts  of  the  kind.  Let 
plain  men  teach  plain  men  :  their  recommendations  are  sure  to  go  for 
wliat  they  are  w'orth,  and  as  their  instructions  have  nothing  adventitious 
to  bolster  them  up,  we  don’t  see  why  there  should  not  be  market  overt 
for  them.  The  law  on  all  subjects  is  abstruse  enough  to  ensure  a  jht- 
pctual  succession  of  j)ractitioners ;  and  the  abstruseness  will  continue 
just  so  long  as  both  the  making  and  exposition  of  it  are  in  their  hands. 
Mr.  Hudson,  however,  has  had  to  deal  practically  with  his  subject,  and 
bis  little  work  is  a  useful  directory.  The  author  is  somewhat  of  a 
humourist.  ^  Perhaps,*  says  be,  advising  every  man  to  make  his  will 
as  soon  as  he  is  married,  ‘  so  grave  a  subject  may  be  allowed  to  be  put 
‘  off  until  the  honey-moon  has  entirely  waned ;  for,  as  it  has  l)een 
‘  already  stated,  a  will  is  retpiired  to  be  made  when  the  testator  is  in 
‘  a  sound  and  disposing  mind,  memory,  and  understanding ;  but  it 
‘  ought,  certainly,  to  be  among  the  most  prominent  subjects  of  a  married 
‘  man’s  serious  thoughts,  upon  his  returning  to  sober  and  serious  re- 
‘  flection.’ 


The  Imperial  Classics.  Sir  John  Froissart's  Chronieles  of  England^ 
France,  Spain,  ^'c.  A  New  Edition.,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  London:  William  Smith,  Fleet  Street.  18.‘I8. 

\\  E  have  often  wondered  that  in  this  age  of  reprints,  Froissart’s 
Chronicles, — one  of  the  most  amusing  works  ever  written,  and  which 
throws  so  much  light  on  our  earlier  history, — have  never  lK*en  repub¬ 
lished.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  this  will  be  a  subject  of  regret  no 
longer.  They  are  now  coming  out  in  a  cheap  and  yet  handsome  form, 
printed  and  edited  apparently  with  great  care.  We  shall  notice  the 
several  parts  as  they  make  their  appearance,  reserving  till  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  a  fuller  notice  of  the  Chronicles  themselves,  and  <»f 
this  edition  in  particular. 

Essays  on  Natural  History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  Ily  Charles  Water- 
ton,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Wanderings  in  South  America,”  with  an 
Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Hall,  l^on- 
don  :  Longman  and  Co.  lbJ18. 

These  Essays  are  reprinted  by  Mr.  Loudon  from  his  Magazine  of 
Natural  llistorv.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest;  and  their 
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lirit'f  Notices.  , 
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iiiHueiice  will  Le  decitleilly  good.  Mr.  Watertoii  is  a  most  henovolent 
friend  of  the  feathered  tri!)es,  who  has  studied  their  habits,  and  if  the 
exi^ri^ssion  may  be  hazarded,  has  obtained,  in  many  cases,  their  friend¬ 
ship.  What  he  has  seen,  he  relates  with  vivacity  and  graphic  skill, 
ami  his  observation — at  once  minute  and  continued— is  adapted  t(» 
explode  p(»]>ular  errors,  and  to  vindicate  the  character  of  many  tenants 
of  our  fields  and  W(mmIs.  The  brief  Autobiography  he  has  prefixed  to 
the  Essays  is  full  of  incident,  and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  ruling 
passion.  It  is  written  in  the  style  and  temper  of  a  Catholic,  who 
deeply  feels  the  injustice  to  which  his  party  has  been  subjected. 


Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Goufhhnr^  Minister  of  the  Oospei  at  Ximes^ 
and  in  Stcitzer/and.  From  the  French  (»f  his  Xejdiews,  L.  and 
\'ulliemin.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Taylor,  M.A. 
l^mdon  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Memoirs  of  Oberlin 
and  Felix  Nefl’,  will  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  “  The  Rife  of  Gou- 
tbier.”  It  illustrates  the  simplicity  and  devotedness  of  the  Swiss 
Pastor,  and  exhibits  the  mind^  which  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
forming  the  character  and  determining  the  viewsof  the  zealous  Felix  Neff. 
'Fins  volume  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  sick  chamber,  and  to  the 
bouse  of  mourning.  It  is  no  overdrawn  picture  ;  but  presents  the  true 
(.’hristian  during  painful  surteringand  active  duty,  exhibitingacombination 
«»f  excellencies,  which  all  may  successfully  imitate. 


I'/ie  Church  in  the  Xavtf  and  Armijo  bring  the  Second  Series  of  the 

i'hnreh  in  the  Arnnp  Edinburgh  :  W.  limes.  IH38. 

An  admirable  seipiel  to  the  Editor’s  ^‘(’hurch  in  the  Army.”  We 
are  glad  io  find  that  the  request  preferred  in  the  former  ]>ublication 
induced  several  officers  to  communicate  to  our  esteemed  friend,  the 
history  of  their  cimversion  to  God.  They  could  not  have  confided  the 
record  in  safer  or  more  judicious  hands,  and  it  will  be  no  discomfort  to 
them  to  reflect  that  they  are  thus  made  the  means  of  spiritual  benefit  to 
others.  W  e  strongly  recommend  the  publication  to  all  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  military  service,  or  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  si». 


The  (tosjyel  Lever,  applied  to  the  overturning  of  Romanism.  In  Si.r 
Discourses  bg  the  Rev.  K.  Mangle y  A.R.  London:  Religious  Tract 
Society.  1837. 

'riiis  small  volume  attacks  the  papal  doctrines  of  ‘  Purgatory/  ‘  In- 
v(»cation  of  Saints  and  Angels, — and  ‘the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.’  The 
erroneous  dognu\s  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  exposed, — and  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture,  usually  employed  for  their  supyiort,  clearly  explained, 
and  rescued  from  the  perversions  of  the  papacy.  It  is  a  scriptural  assail¬ 
ant  of  ‘  the  man  of  sin.*  W  e  admire  this  work,  on  account  of  its  entire 
frt*edom  from  that  ranc<*rous  spirit  which  has  t(M>  often  disgraced  the 
controversy  ;  and  for  its  full  exhibition  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 


lAUn&fi  InUUiifeuve,  (>(),S 

It  is  well  adapted  to  arm  the  mind  with  scrij)tural  'arguments’  against 
the  specious  reasonings  so  often  employed  l»y  the  advocates  of  the 
Roman  faith. 

Select  English  Poetry^  designed  for  the  vse  of  Schools  and  Young 
Persons  in  genera L  London:  Jackson  and  Walford.  1R3R. 

An  excellent  selection,  well  suited  to  the  purpose  contemplated  by 
the  Editor.  The  volume  displays  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  our 
poetry,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  a  sound  judgment  in  deciding  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  pnalnctions ;  and  an  honest  solicitude 
to  promote  the  literary  and  moral  culture  of  the  young.  We  need  not 
say,  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  parents  and  instructors  of  youth. 

British  Ecelesiastical  History ^  inelndlng  the  Religion  of  the  Druids, 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain ,  and  the  Rise,  Pro¬ 
gress,  and  Present  State  of  every  Denomination  in  the  British 
Empire.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Timpson.  London:  Simpkin.  183R. 

A  valuable  compendium  of  British  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  may 
safely  and  advantageously  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people.  The 
Author  has  evidently  laboured  with  much  diligence  in  the  collection 
.and  arrangement  of  materials,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  his  vo¬ 
lume  is  appreciated  by  the  public. 


Art.  X.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Just  Published. 

Union  ;  or  the  Diyidcd  Church  M.ade  One.  Rv  the  Rev.  John  Harris. 

Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen.  By  the  Ht.  Hon.  Thomas  1*.  Courte¬ 
nay.  (liardiier’s  Cyelopanlia). 

The  Life  of  GusUivus  Adolphus,  surnamed  the  (ireat.  By  J.  F.  Hollings. 
(Family  Library). 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.  By  Dr.  Friedricli  Liicke. 
Translated  from  the  German,  with  Additional  Notes  by  Thorleif  Ginl- 
nuindson  Rej)p.  (Biblic.al  C.abinet,  V’^ol.  XV.) 

The  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  the  Mitninis  Wellesley,  K.G.,  dur¬ 
ing  his  lordship’s  Mission  to  Spain  .-is  Ambassiidor  Extr.aordiiiary  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Junta,  in  IbOl).  Edited  by  Montgomery  Martin. 

The  Vari.ations  of  Popery.  Bv  Samuel  Edgar. 

The  Christian  Fathers  of  the  Virst  .'ind  Second  Cenlnries  ;  their  principal 
remains  at  large  :  with  Selections  from  their  other  writings.  Partly  in  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  partly  in  approved  tmnslations.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth. 

Wanderings  and  Excursions  in  South  Wales,  including  the  Scenery  of  the 
River  Wye.  By  Thomas  Roscoe,  E.sep  Forty-eight  Engravings  by  Radelytre, 
from  Drawings  by  Cox,  Harding,  ^c.,  See.,  ike. 

Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.-impden,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Howley,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

An  Introductory  Lecture;  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School  in  Trinity 
College.  Dublin.  By  Janies  Thomas  O’Brien,  D.lL 

Poems  :  for  the  most  part  occasional.  By  John  Kenyon. 

The  Gospels  Harmoni'/.ed :  with  Notes  Explanatory,  Experimental,  and 
Prictical:  forming  a  complete  Commentary  on  the  Fo»ir  Evangelists: 
chiefly  bv  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  ike.  ke.  By  Samuel  Dunn. 


noi  Literary  InteUiyemt. 

Sketches  in  I^nilon.  B}'  the  Author  of  ‘  B;uuloin  Kccollections,’  iS:c. 
No.  1—7. 

Lectures  on  Rlietoric  and  Criticism,  and  on  subjects  introductory  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Stevenson  Macgill,  D.f).,  Pro- 
fessfir  of  Thcoloffv  in  the  University  of  (Basfjow, 

British  Kcclcsiastical  History;  including:  the  Relifrion  of  the  Driijls,  the 
Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  and  the  Rise,  Procuress,  and  Present 
State  of  every  Denomination  of  Christians  in  the  Britisli  Kinpire.  By  1'. 
Tiinpson,  Author  of  the  ‘Companion  to  tlie  Bible,’  ‘Church  History  through 
all  Afi^'s,’  &c. 

Prison  Scenes;  and  Narrative  of  Escape  from  France  during  the  late  War. 
By  Seacoine'  Ellison.  Post  Bvo. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kilham,  formerly  a  ]>reacher  under  the  Rev.  .1. 
Wesley;  and  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Methodist  new  connexion  in  the 
year  17117  ;  including  a  full  account  of  the  disputes  which  occasioned  tlic 
separation.  Post  Bvo. 

In  the  Press, 

The  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt  has  in  the  ]>ress  a  work  on  the  ‘  Doctrine  of 
the  Deluge.’  His  object  is  to  vindicate  the  Scriptural  History  f)f  the  Deluge 
from  the  doubts  which  have  been  recently  thrown  upon  it  by  geological 
speculations.  Tliis  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  acc(nnplish  by  showing, 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  long  list  of  Jincient  and  modern  authors,  that  since 
the  era  of  that  catastrophe  a  set  of  religionists  never  ceased  to  exist,  wliose 
opinions  and  usages  were  founded  upon  a  veneration  of  the  Ark  as  the  pre¬ 
server  of  their  race.  In  2  vols.  Bvo. 

Mr.  Westw(M)d's  ‘  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classilication  of 
Insects,’  is  at  length  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  Montlily  Parts; 
the  first  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  author  has  for  eiglu  years 
been  eni]>loycd  upon  it,  collecting  materials  from  the  Continental  as  well  as 
British  Museums.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  many  thousand  figures  en- 
gmved  on  wood.  The  author  has  ]>aid  very  minute  attention  to  the  Natural 
Historj*  of  the  Transformations  of  Insects,  and  confidently  hopes  that  there 
will  be  found  much  new  and  interesting  matter  in  his  work.  It  is  intended 
to  form  a  sequel  to  the  popular  work  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence.  1  vol. 
Rvo. 

Professor  Thomas  Rymer  Jones,  of  King’s  College,  London,  is  engaged  in 
waiting  ‘A  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,’  exhibiting  the  structure 
and  internal  economy  of  every  class  of  living  beings,  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  circumstiinces  in  which  they  are  severally  destined  to  exist.  The  work 
will  be  systematically  illustrated  by  an  extensive  scries  of  drawings  by  the 
author,  and  ]>ublished  on  the  plan  of  Professor  Bell’s  and  Mr.  Yarrelfs  works 
on  British  Zoology. 

Schism;  :us  opposed  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church :  its  Nature,  Examples, 
Disguises,  Evil  Conseipiences,  Sinfulness,  and  Cure.  The  Prize  of 
for  the  best  Essay  on  Schism,  proposed  b\’  Sir  Culling  Eardlcy  Smith,  has 
just  Injen  awarded  to  this  Essay. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Bunyan,  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress.*  By  Robert  Philin.  The  work  will  be  illustnited  by  original  View'j 
of  the  local  scenery  with  which  Bunyan’s  name  is  identified. 

Mr.  William  Howitt  has  just  ready  for  ])ublication,  ‘  Colon izjition  and 
Christianity  ;’  a  populir  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives  in  call  their 
Colonies  by  the  Euit>peans. 

.Mr.  Taylor,  Author  of  the  ‘  Ijife  of  Cowper,’  ^*c.,  Inas  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  ]^Iorc,  with  Notices  of  her  Works, 
and  Sketches  of  her  Contemporaries. 

^  Also,  nearly  ready.  Sir  Thom»as  Browne’s  Ridigio  Meilici  and  U  rn  Burial, 
honning  \  td.  VI.  of  St.  J»»hn’s  Master-pieces  of  Prose  Litcnitnre. 


